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ruMiilifully pTMitrd, ill C vuls. po'! H\o , i;»s. hoanN. 

FOUKKiN SCUNFS a.ul TRAVEFUNG REClir.ATfONS, 

l»y ,l«»nv Km}. <*f the Ka-t liuiiA Caniipanv ’^ SciviiV, and 

:uill»{*r of Skfti hcs of rpjuT Canada.” 

Mr. IfovvisonS fornuT ^avc Mi/Vioii'/il Uiafglo iIm- t.il* iH 

ofwiiliiioa lively ‘ind |i|('a>a]it i)ook,niui (In voliiim-s hefoir ns bf.n Inlimony lha( In* 
lias no( Itwt lliat pnwci, 'I'he plan of hi. “ iMirrij'ii Scnnc**” is a very liappy one - - Mi. 
Howison btlocls only (hr mos( iiiteicsfin;' portions of liis .>l)M'rvatio«s, ami conveys mi 
from )ionil>ay to Cntu, and from .Now ^’ork to (In* H.ihaiii'is, ^Illiont any rcj^.ird to 
lime or ili^lancc, lii Iii» pov.r^ of description i\lr, l^>v^♦so^ I** ^cr\*sm'ees>ful, a^id 
liis "ketrlies of foreign manner-and modes trf hie convey a vivid Idea of (ii di oiipi- 
'lals,” AVw Monthly ^iai>aziuf, hnn\ 

** veiy enlerttdiijn^ pioduction blends with llie anniM'im rit it is iiitemied lu im- 
no imomsidoiabic share of instnietion, ami Mill be read willi advanlH^v i»y all wbo 
may he prejiff!t?ii» to depart on a di.ilant vova^e, and parlieidariy 1 >y (I»om* viho iie 
abitiit to visit the Kasl.-—7'l»c virlumes are indeed, allogetlier, of a very Iividy and amusin;^ 
ile^ciiption.” -“fhie/.ie/ 

*' I'liese “vcteiu icoiiiliiiie mncli aiuiisemenl|and intornialion , evidi idly wrillen !ty * 
all e){^wili^.V ^ eaeli^SLeiie’s comforts and inc.dnvenieneei.—J jf* in India beaiJi t vriy 
inaik ofim/.s. Cniztil.\ ‘if^t/r A/nw, ^ 

•* Afi. f](»V'>v*' ee^j^’thscrihes ronrjirh's in which he has Iravelled, and with whMi 
he iins ina(?e I vns» .fa^iinriinled , and, as he hni (>eeii a Keen ohserverf ha® a yi'iod taste 
in histhoieo o^ and 'vines in a '»ty!e at once fiei, modest, ami iinaileeted, h^- 

works of Irav ' "ri partieiilarly pleasini'. and by Ihoir I delily are valuable.—Air. II 
posse ss.'a jmwors iif descrijilion, and iiiriiiv ot tin* seei es he wrtne'-^od are |iaiiit<Mi 

nidi vi;oMi\ and elegance of lanj(uai'e/’~rdi'r/jrr/C/new/e/,,’ifer/, # 

-Mr, llowisoii is, nnquefttiiinahly, tin* eleven si wriu r who has ns yitat* 

Ceinpndto tleseriht the moiles of life prevalent among the Knro[)i‘ans in •mi K^sicnt 
( <)loniei.j wilh (it uiaienals in Iris power.”—A'e«.> I'f iAtaratur*' <t}iil Kedmw, 'JUt J\1uu. 

# • 0 . 

“ riii? hook nil) add to llu’ repclalnrn vshirh Mi. Howi>on lias already gained hy Ins 
very interesting TiaveU ill Canada. It i.s simply, \et hcaotifnliv wiilteii,-(ored widi 
sendmonl ami reilection, ual richly colourc'd hy a chaste, \ol piolilie ami active imagi’ 
iiatiAi.—llg has, in short, digested and arranged, under .i tew heafi^, dn* ehoii-e of Ins 
thoughts, miisings, ami olnervalions, during -ome yc#rs of li.nrl ihro'igh eoiifilries 
a’hounding^in luaierials for fuiiark ami mcdilaiioii. Pc'ssissjng tasie, m ■ I srnsibility, 
iind a lively fancy, the Author, even wlicn he ocah i/i stdn.r Irulh, Ins eiveii Ins hook m 
some degree the cliaracUr, and in all respects the fascination, .;f a v.ork of fiction.”— 

* iS‘ee/.(ma7f, Hf/t A/«i/, Inc.'s. • 

“ 'I He pri'.soid Aurk })ossesi*es all the power*? of painting, conveyed in all the slnnglli 
of a pc^vcrfiil -ind okservant mind, which has eliiiracli'iiscd his former descriptions, 
avowed aiijj aiionymou^; and there are few work^ whii li we have of late pernsedf that 
liavr left on tnic mind.s more deeply engraven scntiuiuiii^ of pleasure amk^alisfacHon.” - 

t‘he^TeU'0fope^ 2 ‘J(' Matf, Id'j.j. 

- — “ Ph^. pjif, ill his hand becomes a pencil, he sketches the scene before him 

v\*ith frertliim ami sfiirit, lays < ii the colouring willi ta-te and jiidguieiit, iiml leaves 
.1 purtiou of 4he canvusUincoveiod with the varnish that only a high cultivated mind t « 
lapahle of bestowing/ Mi. lluwlson iis just the tiavoUiiig •omjiaiiSim weMik*'/'— 
f.ilernn/ AJi/gin/, .Inife, '8'ii. « 0 ^**0 

-“ I'pon the wl'^e, wo have not been belter pleaMal for a long time with lv.f> 

VI iii*me>of light reading, than with ll^«*se “ rraveiling lu*ey*a11ons,’'— Krini/r fiviicio, 
iif. * 


Af^^vfUHt'mentsfor PoL XU. Vart I, of 


Pnliiisliril h\ W. .^m> )». ^lAn>iiAr i., StalioiH‘r>' Hall (Vmri. T.udg&i^f 


yir<vt. 


\jn 2 vols, yvo, cunipriiini: ritarjy 1300 pages, closely :i0.s. h.flnis, 

A MANUAL OF CLASSICAL IHBLIOC(lAFUY ; com- 

prjsing a copious deiail of the various Editions, 'L'ranslaiions into (lie Kiijr|i&h. Krunclu 
iMiliait, Spaiiisli, Oerinan, aiuij occasionally, other f/aiigtiagcs: roinnieolarirs, and 
Works,^ <Tilical and illustrative, of the Greek and Latin ClasMc-'. Bv Jo&li'ii 
.W iLiiAM Moss, JL A., of Itfagdalenc Hall, Oxford, Acc. ^c. 


The Aullior has inse^tM numerous Kxtracts, Coh>pl»ons, ami Anecdotes, which, while 
they augment the utility <if the Work, and assist llic (*ollcctor in the recognition of 
<louh(ful, aifft *n the coHalion of early. Editions, serve to enliven the tediuiu which the 
emiless and unavoidable sameness of Bibliographical tletail excites, even in a Hihlio- 
inaniac. Hie distinguishingeharactcri.stirs of the various Aldiiic, Elzevir, and other 
eilitions, which have been counterfeited, have ''••eii carefully and fully noted. 'Iho 
sums produced at tlie^salcs of celebrated culieclioiis ’ 'vc been partictilarly specified ; 
nor have the present prices been oinilled ; which, though h&i le to fluctu ition, will t nahle 
tin* (^illectoi to form a general notion of the value of the editions so priced. This Work 
vvtll r< iid( r tlu;;xijuisili»»n of any ulh* r <»n the subject of Classicnl EiMiography, (ua fai 
.ivrelaies l<i the various Author', comprised in it,) unnecessary: it comhines the .idvaii- 
t/Tges of iIm’ * Bibliotheca !^)encriiaiia/ and * Introduction' of Dibflin, ilie * f!alaloguc'» 
Kai^onijf's’ of L>e Bure, am! the ‘ iManuel’ of Brunet, &e , and when it is known, 
fliat upwards of volumes oi Hihliograjducal and Poetical Works, ^{eviews, 

(es< luvive of the innuMierahh* Editions, Translations, Coumienlarics, v'xc. d< scriHI:d 
lliesi* volume'',) have been consullod : iiotices havo been extracted fioie 'wid relVr'uee-. 
mntie to tbeiii ; tlie {Uiblic will U enabled to eslimale tbi* ne ir’u'iai iabom bestowed 
upon this Work, 


TALiuS BY O’HAIU FAMILY: r.uiiiaijiiij<;'' liufiuon; 

<»f (hi* BilUtfuok, IBe Fetches, and Joliii .1) >e , in tlirec vols. juiall iuo. dOs. bu.mL. 


^^iiiLe the first productituis ot the author of Waverlcy, wt have •.et ri nothtrig i>t ihi 
ktriH, that, in ou'judgnicnl, e*jiiaN tbc'i' Tales. 'ri»c w'rilrr, tuoii^!; tk* hiu^atoi <»t llie 
’* Great (Jiikiiown," is evidently of kiiidrt'd genius. JL- is chaiacli’ii^j'd by the s.oue 
vivid and picturesque deseiiplioris of naluri', the s.-iine close and pii-^ if d sketchi-s ot 
character, tin* same skill in availing himself or' local superstiiiotis, ihe sau,. ioerility ol 
cri aiing draniailv '-itu.itions, aiitl giHiig a riram.itic chaidvtei <iud interest tlie uari.i' 
lue.*'-—.'l/ont/ify ' ►'’ticuj! Ouvct/c, lb2.‘^. 

*' Judging fruii, the spi'clmen before Us, vve should havi iiule hesitafuui in piedictinL', 
that Scutlamrs Great Unknown was likely to find, in liu' Viithoi of the'fales, by tlu' 
O’Jlara Family, a Ouiiipc lltur, willi whom bo must stand tin. tug of liv^rlry,*'—ilLmt/rb; 
Ifug^/sRc, J\o, K)l). 


rooKKRY ami CONUKCTIONARY, by John CoNUAnt. Cooh t , 

All origiiift! W».*k, comprising llic varieties <»f English and Foreign iVj|i lice,*\vilh 
Koiirtren illustiative Kiigravbu;s, o>. boards, 7s, Ijownd and lettered. 


'‘This wark is, in every sense, lalc^ilaled to ohviate the getirr.il complaint of the 
iiia|t>rity of our treatises on ('ooUery, vV. that aftei the novici'has caieluily neighed 
and pleasured out his ingredri'iits, in t!ie nwMie and mannei dia'cted, lie, at i.ist, iimts 
tin product at v<iriancc w'itli the promise, uli. Chioke has, howevi'r, not only speci. 
fil’d tlie measure of tpi.antify of imcIi article, hut, as far as it louhi he done vvitli eei- 
taiiit^, he lus given the requiHitc time foi ilie cooking of earh dish, wlutlu'r jilaiii oi 
cotiqxiunded. ’‘This,** observe.s i. •• Author, " is altogether a novel feat^rd and, 
as he is an eiir’iriit professor of his art, his work is materially enhanced, by liis uniting 
oleganri with every*day practice and experience. In f'oNrn iiovAny', Ari. Cooke 
displays twofold exteilrnce in illll^lratillg his receipts in tha*t dr)>^itinent, by a serhks 
jf etchiiu s (if tasteful d.'signs in ornaniental pastry, and viiavyingb ol (.<>tifectioiiary 
'iipienu'ni-.**--M<»rt(/M'i/ CVitiroi On-^cUfit Aprd, ibVo. j 

“One gr<af advnniam peculiar to this imporlaiit fumifi.tmntiuil is, that the 
veighi* It' mcahi rv ' f tin diftereiit ailicles are accurately/lenncd, as well as the 
JwMc ri'^viyed foi roasting, hurling, fiying, &c. hsh, De.sh/and fowl, of ail sorts dii.l 
sizes. Ait the receinls ha''e, wc understand, been worked by the Author, wlio is well 
Kkowii at Brignthelinstunc, cA an accomplislu d professor of tin very ium tul art u|>ou 
.bicli hr has wnltcii,'—Ti. v. Te/twpr/'•/ tB2>. 


77/r Retrospective Review, 


3 


^ PAi.vr aiifl l'\>>s, Nu. IH, Vail Mall. 

^ riii’s dav is P(ii)lisho<l, in Svo. m'woiI, 

.. THR TllAGICALL fllSTG.JE OF HAMLET/by 

Wti 11 \ ii Jill Ak.-iM Aiti. AcviiraU’Iy reprinted *runi iJie only kiinwn tnpy of tin;' 
(irst Kdition. in UiO.I, which contains manv iuip^^ilant \cw liuadin^s anti \ :tri''li(mA 
from ihc received 'Ic.vt. 


ff. HEKCIJLANENSHJM VOLUMINEM PAHS SE- 

CHiVliA. Kf>\al iIvtL hoarcK, price 1/, .Ss (id. ^ 

i 

At the (lUrciitlon }’recs ; for PAUki.ii, Ovtord ; and nk 3c iil, Pail Mali. 

in. rollMULARIES OE F.MTH, pu(, lorth by aiit-borify 

(Inrihi; (lie of IK*iir_y VFI 1., vi/, Articles ahniil lltdi^ion. I.ki(5 . Tin Insti¬ 

tution ut a ('hristian .M.iii, 1.>.‘w ; A IVeccssarv Doctrine ami Krudilion foi any 
('hri^tiaii Man. llvti. pritt* d>. dd. sIkm-Ts. , 

fV. ENtMlIRlDlON niEOLOOlCPM ;*<.r, u Manmil foi 

the t'seof Stiide'nts in F>iviriily. a new Ijdiliori» in ‘2 vols. dvo. l.»yJoHN', l.oun 
iFiMitii’ or London. Price Ids. blicels. 

n * 

V. A ClWiOiNOLOGirA]. ABHIDGEMET^T nC tlu; IIIS- 

'I'OllN OK K\GLAi\l); l)> \\^ (.'in isr, . t(>fiMiiiini< it- CuiKlitiition .uitl 
Laus, iVo'ii the Norman ('ontpustty •Jiy Ivevtdutiou in Idhil. in dvy, price 10s. (jd. 
f-o,-iiiN. ' . * 




Printed fur I’avne and Koss, 151, P.iH Mali. 


TIIK WESTMliVSTKR ({KViKW. VII. 

, Puldi.shed this tJay, contains as follows : 

I. JFiitlii)ir< Edition of Krolss.irl’s rhn.nti le, II, 'I'lio llritish Code of Dm I. III. 
Pl.inqni Voyage on Anirleleire et eii Knrtipe . I V, .System of Plw.iii tie Un iuglv- 
phii.s—-Dr. Voyngand IM. ('iiainpollioii , \'. Caw .Vhu.'»es, PKading , \ I Mi Cul 
loch’s Discourse on I’oliinal Lconoiuv , \ll. Dr. lFendiTs*in\ History of Ancient 
and iMmlcrn Wines, 'Topograjdiy of All llu‘ Kiioun Vineyards; Vlll. Wright's 
Sohition of llie Cambridge Prohleiiis , I X. J’r* seni Sy^feiii t:l lMji3cati* n . krilrd's 
rallies; \J. JMcnioirs ot the AlKairs id Kurt>|)e fruni the [\ace(# I'lneht. \fC 
PCKIODllJAi. LITCHATIIKL: 1. Jvlinbiirglt K^vjmv; Aitirlcs leiatinir in 
PailiaineTiiary Reform, ^.Quarterly Ueviiw, Articles on Classical l.ifcrauue. 

lamdon printea forBAi.nwjv, (JiiADOek, and dos. 

By whom, also, are recently published, 


A (JNiyERSAL HISTORICAL DICTIONARY; or fivpia- 

nation u( theName.s oLPersons and IMaces in^lic Departments of Dihlical. Poli¬ 
tical, anti KLcIcskTstical IJisteiy. I\IythoIti{:y» ileraldry. Biography, Bildiogiapby 
Geography^aml Xum'smalic). By Gloki.i. (ogauu, A.M, Barts I. to \ III. dtp., 
price ys, each, illystrat tl wiih nunieron& Portraits, and a vaiiuty of Llh^'^’s on Wood, ' 
«iiid mcdallic Cuts. * 

• • • * • 

Ihe \Vork will be c<i#ipl#»ted in Fwidve Pails pnbiisbed Montbly . and wil;* 
contain 40 J^Uirs, conipiising tiOi) l^oriraits of llhisitiou? Persons, ^'-sides an imruwise 
number of (hits. • ^ ^ * •• 



r ^ 

4 A(hertise7nn>tsJ'or I'ol.XII. Part l.oj'the lieUospcctm’ Jinmv 


II. 


A, UNIVERSAL TECH NOLOG rCAL DICTIONAKV ; or 

Kxj>Iati:ilHm of If'c T»rnis in atl Aris ami Srinic'^s, J5y llio same Antliur, 
In tS vols. 4to, with sixty plalos ami iiumeruus cuts. i*rice ij, JJs. 

V As hooki of refoH'iK’c, these works will he fiiund the most useful*in tlte 
Tin**’ hjrrf of the 'IVchnohigkal Dictioiiaiy is not tii supep^e^|»• ih<‘ uso of ari Kncvclo* 
pimlia, hill to clrfnie hriellv arul perspicuonsly all th<" 'IVinis used in the Arts and 
Sciences, eluchh'iteil, wherever tin- suhjict reipmeH it, as in Thdany, Heialdrv* Me¬ 
chanics, A.c. tycnts or plates, A Synoptical vii'w is, also, given of each Sinence, 
under which its i'eniiinology is classed diui explained. 

Ill liki^Aaniier, the Ili^toricai J.))c(iuMary is iiol iiitr>>diiL'€*il to sup[«ly the place of 
Biograptiiefd and (ieographicnl works, hut to furnish, in a convenii'nt (oiiii, a vast mass 
ot iurorination, which wouhl in vain hi - •nolil for Iroui ‘‘UCh sources ; although much 
feijuirctl both hy the historical student, and tie- ^*nieial rcrider, 

IIL 

.A 1‘UACTICAL AND ELlilM ENTAUY ATiRIDGMENT 

of tin* (’asos argued and detennineil in the (/ourfs of King’s Ihncli. (^n^lnoll 
I'lea*., KNelieipier, aniz-at j\isi l^rius ; and of the Holes of ('ourl, from the Hesioia- 
li(«ii ill ItitiO, tu Mich.uInias IVrni, 1 (leo. J \ ., witli iinportaid Maituscript Cases, 
Alphahetically, ('hioiiutogically, aiul Systeniatu allv Aiiangcd and i'lanshUed , witli 
copious Notes and Kt fcrenccs to the \\Mr Jloiiks, Analogous AdpFtlicalii‘is,'’IVxt 
VVrilMi, and statutes, speeifyltig wlmt Decisions li?i\i heeii Aihiined, KecooniMHl, 
yoalilietl, or Over-ruled , coi.ipiising, omier tin si*ver.d Tities. aTi'iclical 'Ireatisi* 
on the dilVcreiil Hram hi s of the (Inmmoii l,.iw. liyCnuci.is J^h iv ksijoi. i r, lisq, 
of tlie Inner reiinile. lnro>aIhvo. VoN. i.an*! Il.piite 1/. I U. (>il. eail.. 

« 

Tin; two volmm’s .dieadv p’.hlislnd iiiilude, ammigvt many impoilant 

Titles, inodi'Tii and pr.u'lieal I’n^atises ijIi 'he I, aw eonci ruing; • 

Ahaleiiienl in Civil and Cr/minal I i<^i eedings , Ai< oid and Sati^hKiimi , Aeliidis 
.Admlnist ratio!}, Adultery; Adviwson , Aliid.ivil of Debt; Alien Amhaasmlor , 
Amemiiiienl ; Anrieni Jh mesne; Animity , Apjnentice , Aibitutions , Arrest, Ar¬ 
son; Assanll and JhiUery ; Assumpsit; AtUclimeiit ; AiIojih's ; A iction and Aiie- 
tionoer. 

'I’lic Ihini 'ilunie will he juihli'^lied m OetelnT, and will contain, ainoiig>'; other'Titles, 
Treatises on I -Law of ih.il, Jiailrnent, Ihiroii and IViiie , am) the J/.itikiiipt Law, 
with nil dic now Acl5 of i'.irtiaiiient. 

^Tlie work will ho comprised in tea or twi Ivi' vulutiiCs, 

'IV, 

Ol^SEKVATIONS on Some of tlio Dialects of Hie West of 

Jviiglantl, j):ul^ruhirlv SoimiM'tshirr . with a Glossaiy i>l Woids mnv in usi- dii*n* ^ 
and Ihn ruH nitd other Cii ies exemplifying Hu? Dialect. Jpy JvMhs .Iivvning'^, Hon. 
Sir? AKtr. Lit, I risUtulio'’.i. rooNtiip tJvo. price 7s. hoards, ^ 

The Glossary, which occupies ah'«t eighty pages, is a niouurueai of tin industry 
1(1 rer»oardi of the autliur, and will be found exirciucly usiful in the study of thceailv 
Lnglish writcKs.—Jl/cn, L’Wt. (hr 

V, 

NOTrriA mSTOllICA: containing Tables, Galoinlars, and 

Misc(‘Ilaiii.ous Infiirniatiun for tlie Use of llisturiati.s, Aiith|u.uit's, and ilicT,egal Pro- 
fission, liy NrciiOLAs IIauki.s Nicolas, Ksq. of the Inner Temple, A .tlior uf the 
* Life of AVilliam Davison, J^ccretary of State to Queen Klizaheth,’ Nc. Rvo price 
lis. hoard.s, 

^ In the IMiw.cilaiieous part of the volume will be found, an Account of the vaiiuus 
Works published hy order of the Conimissioiiers for tin* hcttc. LVservnfioii of the Jhib- 
lie ^9 —au'^sxp’wiatlon f>f (Genealogical Al>hrcvintinn'<«—an Account of the duTer- 

*ent Registries of Wills, with a Li*-l of the JVcullars in c^rdi Diocese - a last of, Latin 
Surnames and Nfimos of I^lacos, as they occur **1 Ancient Records—ami a great variety 
‘of uscful'»;liro’miIogieal infoi’uatiun. 



CO NT KM’S 


(»1 


vol.UME \u. PAirr i. • 


IT. I.'^-Thp r.uliii IMav.-i acUA bd’ori ll^o linivcrsiiv (.)t’ 

**“ C.iinl>ri(lp.'e. ]c L 

l). --Tw(> Cliuicc JMid E'sciiil 'IVo.itiso.s. -li.. 

* I 

Ifl.- Acts ;uid Oniiiiaucos (•){’t]ic IvOk^-P ailiaiiicnl . . iN, 

(V.—‘I'he Sacnficc of till'iVfafls., 70. 

f 

^|)ui'>uianii's Account of tho Cunvrisjoii af Soloiuon 

Duitscli to (Mirisliaiiily . 9fi/ 

VI.— luMastoi/s 'IVauslulioii nl' 04uiuc(*r’s Troilus and 

(Jii.sscida... !0(). 

V’il*—.)o!in t^licv(diind^s (*oclical W'urks . . , , *. J2rJ. 

VII!.'—Spoijscps Minor Poems .... 142. 

IX.--T)ic Life of Mf. Tlionuis l''irmiii. 105. 
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\n. pAiir 1. 
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A)?t. I,-*- I'hv Phfi/a uUed bejarr ilh: Innvfi'sthf of {Uunhndo 


'Tiir. prejudicv: juodrrii rpncifr^ tiavi' taken noaiiiNl ovrrv 
tliiiio'-ciulior tlian the prnrluchnns of tlieii’ own ('(‘UMny. by 
us a ];n)oi'nf their iiuloloHce, utlurds a still strouucr oiie^ 
lliul tiunr atUiiniuciils are snperlii'ia!. d'liose precocious wits, 
wJio sav better thing’s than they know, and ivrila^ more than iJioy 
read, fnre’f;sh eon^'eniiil Jbod lor this uiuinnoub class* wlio aro 
either uiiuillinu* (»r iniable to submit to tlie laws ^ehieh jU'^lly 
impose on laaii the labour of pemaralini^’ into tlie mine, btdbieiuj 
is p( rnutted to possess Uk: metal. Perhaps, indeed, the cou- 
trae.ted id(':is of sonic fornier anliquaries, wln> havt‘ launched 
indiscriminati? condemnation against pursuits diflenn^' from 
tinhr own, and their conclusive doo-m.i that cstii^iatcs value 
by a^e, luive taniduced in no small deen^e to injure the very 
cause thfty wislu'd to advocate, 'fhe acninony of a liitsoii has 
probably deterred many (Voni driulvin;;' at a purel* stream, than 
the one newly cut from the parent river. Bat, without justifying 
*tlie morosene.'s of these hdjorious writers, it is im|)Ossible not 
to cenhvire those wdio affect to ridicule pursuits, the utility of 
winch lljjtiy are not qualihed to appreciate. Qui mm 
aut tdi'cat, iiiU dheut, was the motto the astroloi^ic,al Or, Dee put 
to Ills Monaa Ukroi^lt/jdifnj; upon wdiiclf Queen Eli'/al^etlideclared , 
wTlIi unusual liberality “ that if he would disclose uutb her (he 
Secrets of flint book, she would d/'tcere id fhccre'* -Whereupon 
her Majeslie luuf a little perusal of (he same with him^-'aryJ 
then, in most heroicnl and princely wise, did comfort him, and 

VO!,. Ml- CAICI l. *11 
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^ Lulin VIntis udvilbvfofe ///l 


t ucoiirap;t.* initi in his sMulies, philosoplui al ;uul UKitlirniotu al.'’'' 
To many who sLmly only tlui ephemeral liot-pic^sccli ;mlhoi*s ui' 
our own a‘j,v, \\c luitj.Iit apply the (]ijaint hut luavons uxprt s- 
^ (>r Stej^lu'n (iossuii, “ Vuu know it is a iiolable point of 


sions 


fully? for a man to lousl luinsolfby his neiohl»onr’s lire, and never 
brslir liini to keej) any wanntli in his own chimney*; ns i;rea( 
a, nuulness i< it in many veadeis, wlmii they are taught, not 
to ■'icc k to niaintaiu it of f.h(*ir own; wliicli is, to contmU 
themselves with the iilorious Ida/t; of another man’s know- 

% w 

led^e, ulien.by they outwardly get some colour in their clirc'ks. 
blit witliin they are dusky, dark, and obscure.” Still h ss can 
anyjustiheatiou be ollbred, for nuiubnmi. m abuse against ibe 
pursuits of ntlifrs, becaus<' we can unl'ou 'uately instance many 
cunini'iit men, who have committed themselves u])(»n similar 
*u?cusions. Sir Isaac Newton is said loha\e suecied at Dr. 
-Bentley, and Bish^op Hare, lor s(]uul)bling, as he expressed it, 
about an old pla\ book. Warburton has commented on lln‘ 
fact, in his pretacc t<'Slnikes))eaic. 

Such censures arc among the lollies of men, inn1iodeuat<.‘l v 

m ^ 

given up to one science, ami ignorantly undorvalmug all others. 
It IS in this all-pcrvading spud oi‘ illiberahly, that the iliam.t 
• itself lias been at dilUu'ent perioiks assaih'd, from tlie eia oi' 
Tertullian, aiu* the Fathers! to that of .ft*remy (/oilier, aiiil the* 
Puritans of our own tiimjs- , William Pryniie, its mosf \diumi- 
nous antagonist, ailirms in his elal)ora1(' book, to Scourgo Stage 
* Plaicrs, that lu' has therein cited against them no les'- than 
fifty-live Synods and Conneds, si'ventv I'athors and (Jintslian 
writers bMore tin* year PJOU, one imndred and fiitv fiveiiin ami 
domestic I lOtestuntand Popish authors sin<*e,and forty heathen 
Philosophers and Poets. In di spitt^ of it, (he drama still con¬ 
tinues to jiistiuct and amuse us. 


**-Tluae have been more, iti -lome one piav, 

Laiigl'.M into wit ami virtue, tliun hath been 
fev l.wentY tedious lectures drawn from siu 
And foppish Iminoiirs.'’ 


Life <\f l^r. Z)t6', appeudfi] to Joann, iilasion, Vhrnn. ^ 

+ 0\:tavir\ -Yet all adiuhc 

Aiiihor. The paper 

Oc/r/i*h/s. Yes; ten shillings eveiy ipiiie; 

Th»; iy|ie is Bulm(?r’s, just like noyd(dl’.s plays ; 

So Mi?tcr llayley shines in Milton’s rays.* 

• In ‘one gla/M glare trails sermons, pamphlets vit;, 

A(M Jfot-juess’d minscnse claims adigiidv.*' 

^ Pnr'infffi of p. F.i!. IsliS. 




r'/zire/ v/7y uf Unmbridis^c. 




So fully impressed with this opinion is a Cambridge divine, 
thill, not l.A’(.'nty yours ago, he preached tour sermons in the 
Ihiiversity Church in support of them.—Jieibre his day, yVndi- 
bishop Tillotson was not backwaid to give teslimony in their 
faviMir, by declaring, they put some follies and vices out of 
countenancii, which could not be so decently re})roved, nor so 
ert’eclunlly exposed and corrected, any other way. A history 
of the stage (says Mr. Burke) is no trivial thing to those who 
wish to study human nature, in ail shapes and positior^. It is 
oi'all things the most instructive, to sec, noV only the reflections 
of manners, and characters of several iieriods, hut llie modes of 
making their reflection, and the manner of ada|)ting it at lho»se 
periods to tho taste and disposition of mankind. The stage*, 
hulocd, may he considered as the repuhlio of active literature, 
and its history, as the liistory of that state. In our own times, 
we fliul how closely it is connected vvith Wie prc\ailing taste 
and lasliion, and then* is no doubt, hut that it has always been 
so, from the days v\hen (‘onicdy and tragedy were no higluir 
l[*an«the exhibitions of our itinerant mountebanks, until those 
of Tom and Jerry, wdu^re imaginary sprees upon the stage are 
piMctieally imitated in the stseots. 

A just theatrical representation i|S the best picture of human 
nature ; with this'p(*culiar attendant advantage, that in this in- 
^?tructing academy, the young spectator may frequently learn 
the manners of the world, without encountering its ))enls. Jie- 
sides, as pleasure is the <d)j<'e,t m view ol' the greater part of 
maukind, (and most justly so, whilst this object is ipiitinued 
uiuKa- the''guidance of reason,) all well-regulated States have 
judged it proper, both in a j)olitical and moral sense, to have 
some public exhihitions, for the < nlcrtaimiiont of the people. 
In tracing llie rise and jirogress of the drama, tlie piirpos(‘s-to 
whieli it has fieen a|)piiod, ami the imporlani consctpu nccs that 
have, arisen from it, a source of investigation is oj^ioned alike 
instrycti^T to the jihilosopher, and gratifying to the'feelings of 
the poet, * Our limits, indeed, will only aJTow us to give that 
gmieral account of it, which is more^particulariy ( onuected with 
the subject of the present artiide, iiiK Latin Inlays acteo 
iiKi'ORi-. riiE University ocOambimock. 

In the opinion of Voltaire, religions plays came first from 
(amstaiftinople, where the tragedies of So|»hocles and Euri¬ 
pides wtTe represented, till the fourth century. About this 
poriozl (Iregory N^azianzeu, an archbislwjp and poet, ivith a view 
of banishing pagan plavs from tlio stage at Constantinople, 
composed u-umy sacred dramas, taken from stories-in J,he old 
and new 1 eslameiit, intended to bo substituted for^the Greek 
tragedies, witli hymns in lieu of choruses. These have not 
survived the inimitable compositions over which they Ininaphed 
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for a time: only one of them, a tragedy, called X/uros or 

Christ\s passion, is noAV extant.* 

In the prologue, it is said to be in imitation of Euripides, and 
that this is the first time the Virgin Mary has been produced 
on the stage. Warton, in his history of English poetry, f has, 
however, given us a more early and singular specimen of the 
representation of sacred history.—Some fragments of an 
ancient Jewish play, in Greek lambics, are preserved in Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus : it is on the Exodus, or departure of the 
Israelites from Eygpt, under their leader jind prophet Moses. 
The principal characters are Sapphora, and God from 

the 13ush, or God speaking from the burning bush.—Moses de¬ 
livers the prologue, or introduction, in a speech of sixty lines, 
and Jiis rod is turned into a serpent on the stage. The author 
of this piece is Ezcchiel, a Jew, who is called the tragic poet of 
the Jews : whethfr a theatre existed among them, is a cu¬ 
rious speculation. 

These compositions, passing first into Italy, suggested the 
writing of mysteries, which, from thence, found thefl’ way* into 
France, and the rest of Europe.—They appear to have oriu'iiiated 
among the ecclesiastics ; and wore, most probably, iirst acted, at 
' least with any degree of forpi, by the monks. The only persons 
who could reaM, were in the reUgious societies ; and they were 
glad to have in their own liands the direction of a jmpular aiuiiso- 
ment, capable of rivalling the scandalous pantomimes and 
buffooneries exhibited at fairs, by the itinerant minstrels, whom 
the merjfli ints carried with them for the purpose ol attracting 
customers. 

It is not the province of this article to enter into the com¬ 
parative degree of antiquity that the Englisli Stage possesses 
ov^r tJiose of other countries of Europe. A dilhculty must al¬ 
ways attend tlie inquiry, from the doubts that exist, whether tlie 
earliest recorded performances of each country were accom¬ 
panied with dialogue, or were mere pantomimical exhibitions. 
The language of M»atthew of Paris, however, when Sspeakiiig of 
the plays acted in the Abbey of Dunstable4' London, in 

See Greg. Nazianzeni Opera, 1. ji. p. 253, &c. edit. Parisiis, 
fol. 1630: there is op'^osite a Latin version by U. IloilleUis : the 
Tiagedy of Grotius, called Vhrhtus Patiens^ is quite different', 
t Seevol. ii, p. 371, 372. 

X The earliest writer q{ Latin plays, after the fall of the Roman 
Empire,.was Rosiritha, a Nun, A. D. 970, wliose dramatic composi¬ 
tions are published in a very rare and beautiful book, printc<i at 
Nuremberg* about 1500. Soc Vade^ TrithemiuSySfc. 

^ dleuclflinf a learned German, was the hrst dLnnatic writer of that 

nation : he is said to have opened a theatre at Heidelberg. 

' Culielmus Lrurayus wrote pla >s, that were acted at Douay, the 
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the twelfth century, can scarcely be deemed equivocal, but as 
referring to written compositions. One argument, in favour of 
their Imviug been united with <lia: gue, is grounded on the cir¬ 
cumstance, that a specimen of the f^orpus Christi Pageant, in¬ 
stituted at York, early in the thirteenth century, is yet in exist¬ 
ence amongst tlie archi\ js of that city. These eariy spectacles 
were called miracles : the IMay of St. Catherine, acted at Dun¬ 
stable, about the year 1110, by the boys of the Abbey.School, 


beginning of the soveuieenth century, called Alu^eduft^ Mors, and 
Reparatus, See Edit, Duaci. 12nio. 1628. Josephus Simon also 
wrote plays that were acted at Douay, at Home, at Naples, at Se¬ 
ville, and other places; the edition of Home, 1748, 8vo. contains 
Zeiio Traga^dia ; and Mat da Ti'agtedta, acted a# the English College, 
at Jtomc, 1648, It was represented six times with great applause. 
Zeno exists in MS. in the llarleiau Collection, r)()24; and in the 
fhiivcrsity J.ibiary, Cambridge ; (li-~6— 1)5,) it was acted before the 
University, in the year 1631. Dramatic pieces on scriptural subjects 
were written by Nicliolaus Cayssinus, a Jesuit, rvilled Sohjma,Na~ 
hiidiodonosur, and Frliciias : he uUo wrote Thcodorictis, and Herme-* 
vigildm, —see edit, Parisiis, l2ino. 1629. Nicolaus •Vornul.eus wrote 


ten 'tragedies, called, ConradiiiidSy Crispus, Theodoricus, Henricus 
Ociavits^ Joannii Darcia, Staiiidaus, Ottocanis., Thomas Cpntmiriensis, 
Knstachiiis, and Goreomienscs. Sec edit. Lovanii. 8vo. 1631. Nicodc- 


mns l’’ri.schbnus wrote six comedies, Rebecca., Susanna, fiddegar, 
Julius Redwivus, Prtscian Vapulans, ffelvetio Gerinani ;• and two 
Tragedies, Venus, and Dido. See edit. Argentoruti, l2mo. 1621. 
<»r(>tius Avroto Sophompaneas, a tragedy, and Christas Patiens, a 
1 ragedy. See edit. Arnst. 1635. 12ino.—Joannes Jacomotus wrote 
Agnppa Ecclesiomastrix, a tragedy* printed at Genova, 8vo. 1597. 
Cbristopherus Sclioiueus wrote a Christian Terence, Terentius Chris¬ 
tianas, containing the two tragedies of Tohms and Jiixlitka, to which is 
add^d Pscudostratistesyfabula jocosaac ludicra, bond. 8^o. 1641 : but 
the best edition of his [)lays is that of Plantin^vo. 1598, divided into 
three p;wts, the first containing Nehemias, Saulus, Naaman and 
Joscphus\ the second part printed at Colonia*, 8vo. 1609, containing 
six comedies, Susanna, Dof^id, Trium}dius Christi, Typhlus, Penic^ 
co.s’fe, and ylMaw/as; and the third part containing Baptistes, Dyscoli 
Pscudo%tratiot(V, Cantt, and Vitnlus. Vincentius Gmni^us wrote a 
tragedy called Ignatius, printed by Plautin, 12mo. 1637, 

CorioTauus Martiraiius wrote Christas, a tragedy : printed at Naples, 
in 12mo. 1556. Xystus Betulcius vixo’ic Judith, a T||;agi-coniedy :, 
punted at Darmstud, by Balthasar Auleander, l‘2mo. without a date, 
Tlujodpia^^Rhodius wrote sacred Dramas, Simson, and 

Hague i a tragedy^ CoUgnius; and two comedies, jDeiora, and JTAe- 
snurus : printed at Pranckfort, iu l2mo. 1615; also jmotner Tfagerfy, 
Josephus: printed at Darnistad^ in ]2mo. 1619. (Jlher^ may be men¬ 
tioned, but these will be perhaps sullicienl. i ^ ^ 
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;ind written by Geottrey, a learned Norman, was, perhaps, the 
first of the kind that was ever attempted, and the first trace of 
theatrical representation which appeared in England. To this 
succeeded the (Chester Mysteries, so called, because acted in 
that city. The researches of Mr. Markland,* upon this head, 
erniblo ns to date them before the year 1328. They, as well as 
the Coventry Mysteries, afford various proofs, that their com¬ 
posers did not adhere too rigidly to the text of Scripture, but 
introduced many lioentious pleasantries, calculated to relieve 
the solemnity of the plot, and amuse the audience. In a play 
of the old and new lestament, Adam and Eve are both exhi- 
bited on the stage naked, and conversing about their naked¬ 
ness ; this very pertinently introduces the next scene, in wdiicli 
tliey have coverings of fig-leaves.t In tlie Deluge, the quarrel 
between Noah and his wife forms a prominent I'oature : After 
some dialogue between Noah, Sliern, llam, and Japhot, ami tlieir 
wives, we find the following stage directions. Then Noe, 
with all his family shall make a signe, as though they wro^.ght 
uppon the shippe with divers instruments ; and after that, God 
shall speakc to Noe.” ThenNoy shall go into the arko with 
•all his fa mi lye, his wife ex^epte.’’ But his wife declares sln^ 
will not stir 

t 

“ Out of this loune; 

But 1 have my gossepes cverich one f’ 


At Ici^-gth, Shem and his brethren put iieron board by force ; 
and upoi. Noah’s welcoming her, welcome, wife, into this 
boate,” she gives 1dm a box on the ear : adding, 

. ** Take thou that for thy note,” 

In the Millereh Talc, of Chaucer, when Nicholas is conler- 
iiig with John the Carpenter, he asks him, 

** Hast then not herd (quod Nicholas) also 
The sorwe of No" with his iclawship, 

Or, that he might get his wif to ship.”! 

It is impossible to trace this absurd disjiule, except to the 
stage: plays of ndiicles were the common amusement in 
kerit;§ and the ('arpenter would be more likely to draw his 
notions of divinity from them, than from his Bible. 


* “ yee History of the Chester Mysteries,'’privately pr:.;t’d tor the 
Roxburgh ("l^b .4 

t See Malone's Hist, of the English Stage. 

{ Sec Canierbv.rg Tales, v. 3-538- ed. Tyrwhitt. 

§* Sec Chaiic. \Vfe of Bathds ProL v. fil32, &c. 
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Our IJniveiisitiessoun adopted this popularspecies of amuse¬ 
ment. In the year 1350, WiJliarn de Leune, and Isabel his 
wite, pive, at their admission int^ tlie (likl of Corpus Cltrii^fi* 
twenty sliilling's, in alms, twelve-pence for wax, and expended, 
in J^do Fi/ionwi fsravfis, half-a-mark. 'Phis is the earliest ex¬ 
ample w'c Jiave of theatrical exhibitions in the University of 
Cambridge; though, from the wording of the above extract, it 
would appear they had existed before that time. The murder 
of the Innocents was undoubtedly a very favourite plol in the 
age when thesf; ^)erfi,/rinancos prevaded. It occurs among the 
religious plays of Coventry and York ; and in the TowuJy MS- 
a play with a similar title was acted at Ckmslatfuje, in the year 
J417 ; and in Hawkins’s origin of tlie linglish Drama, we have a 
Myst(*ry, entitled Caudlemas-daf/y or Lhe of ihe Childrat 

oj Israeli See Rclrus Reiwol. i, p. 335J, 340. 

It was a custom, not only then siibsistmg, but of very high 
an(i<juity, to act tiagcdies and comedies in tin* Ibiivorsity of 
l^aris ; aAd not forty years after the representation of the Fi/ii 
Is/’or/is, in the year 13S(>, in the fragmeul of an ancient ac- 
compt roll of tlie dissolved College of iMichael-1 louse, Cam¬ 
bridge, the following expense is entered ; “ Pro palho brmdah^^ 
e( pto sex laroL burhis ia vomirdiaf For an enibroidered ])all, 
or clonk, and six visors, aiul sivbeards, for the Comedy.” 1'herc 
can he little doubt, but that Cauihridgc occasionally had its 
sluire in hearing some of the numerous moralities and inter¬ 
ludes, that were written in the two next c f*nturies, especially 
sim:e the Bilious Hale, one of its niemliers, A\as a vsluininous 
writer of tlicm, and translated into I.alin tlie next we shall 
notice. Hut all infonaation coucerniug these academic amuse¬ 
ments ceases until the year 1544 : from w liicli time, down to 
the usurpatiftii of (koiaweli. Lathi plays were annually (as there 
is every reason to suppose) acted in the different Colletjres. 
Thg most celebrated actors were the men oi'Trinity, St. John’s, 
and King’s f'olleges : with the exceptions of two Flays at 
('hrist’si ^Vammachnis, and Canimer GnrloNS Vm/Zc,] tlirce at 
Queen’s [/,tV/<7, Senile Odium, 'cii\i\^P'^alctndinannm,\ and two at 
^ Clare Hall; [ Ignorctmu^ niui. Club no other Colleges 

acted them. Alasters of arts, bachelors, and uuder-graduates, 
without any distinction, were the performers. The practice was, 
well kii*)wn to yiiakspeare, who Jioticcs it in Hamlet, Actni. 
IScene ii. 

- • . •• 

' “ FlarnL j\Jy*I.ord, yon played once in the University, you say ? 

dill I, luv Lord; and was accounted a gfOod«actui. 


‘ See Ma.stcrs’s llislm of ijvrpus Vhristi CuW,*p. 
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HamL Anti wl»al tliJ you enact ? 

PoL I did enact Julius Coesar: I was killed in the Capitol; 
Ilrutus killed me.” 

The Play of Jnlius was performed at Christ Church, 
Oxford,* in 1582; ajid several years before, a Latin play, on 
the same subject, was acted in the College of Beauvais, at 
Jhiris. The Oxford one was written by Dr. Cedes, chaplain to 
Queen 'Elizabeth. He is said, by Ward, to have spent his 
younger years in 'poetical fancies, and composing plays, 
mostly tragedies.—There is a play, without a date, bearing 
the same title, ^urivateiy acted by llm students of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Oxford.—Thomas May wrote one, which still exists in 
manuscript. 

At tins time, 1544, Bishop Gardiner was Chancellor, and 
Dr. Parker, afterwmls Archbishoj) of Canterbury, Vice-dian- 
(■ellor, Avhen a matter fell out, (to use the words of Strype,i ) 
which gave the said Chancellor great disgust, and iiia,de a great 
dust for some lime in the University, and likewise created’ the 
V^ice-Chancellor no small trouble to execute tlui onlcrs sent 
him down from bis Chancellor, ^^'lie cause was ibis. An in¬ 
terlude was played at ('lirisl’s College publicly, (but, as was 
suggested, against the mind of the Master and President,) 
wherein the Poj)ish manner of leiit-fastiiig, and the cerenioides, 
were exposed. Somebody soon carried the tale unto the Clian- 


* Mi.oy Ijatin Plays were acted in tlic University of Oxford; the 
most celebrated are Verhmintis^ and Bdhim Urnmmaficale. Hut we 
know of no less tliaji t\velily-on!^ others to have been repicsented,— 
Absalori, Alba, Archipropheta, J)ido, Kei'yyiophm, Mnretfs Geyninus, 
Meleager, Ncro^ Pharamus, Progne, Regicidium, Rivnhs, Spurius, 
Thcomachia, Thibaldus, and Ulysses Redax. To tliese may be added 
Horao, traga'dia, written by Thomas Atkinson, fellow of St. .loirfs ; 
and dedicated to Lau<il: it exists in MS, in the llarleian Oolicction. 
No. (i925. Wood says he w^s a Cambridge man, but see Alhcn, 
Oxon. edit. Bliss, Pasti, p. i. pp. 239, 38b, 45b ; and Atalanln, 

eovKrdia, written by Phillip Parsons, lb 12 and dedicated to baud : it 
exists in the Harleian Collection, No. b924. To thcs(‘ may be added 
Amoribus Pcrinthi et Tjinthes, a Comedy written by William Burton, 
1596; see Wood’s Athen, Oxon. viii. p. 155.— Nectar etAvjprosia, a 
tragedy, by Edmund Campian, see Wood^s Athen. Oxon* v. i. p. 475; 
and one in F( glish, Techriogamia, or tlic il/amV/z/j of the Arts, by 
Rarten Holiday. The most celebrated actors in the sister Univ'rsity 
were the ipen pf Christ Church, St. John’s, and 'frinity ; n.'^acc n(>t 
awarp-ihat ai^ wore represented in other Colleges, ’uiless wv take into 
the account the Christmas festivities at Merton, mentioned in Anthony 
Wood’s bife. ^ , 

t •'5cb Lifeof ArcNnshop Parker, v. i., p. 35, 36, cd. Oxford, 1821. 
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OL*llor; and he made a heavy ado about it. He would have 
eonie down himself, as he said, if his occasions had permitted 
him, to examine into the matter T^nt he required Parker, his 
V^icc-Chancellor, to assemble the iVlasters and Heads of Col¬ 
leges, with the Doctors of tlie University, and declaring this 
matter, he should require tliem to assist in the trial of the truth, 
concerning the said tragedy, that that order which was established 
in the church might not by any be presumed to be contradicted, 
nor tliat to be reproved, which bv the King’s Majesty vVas al¬ 
lowed. Ho added, ^ that Oxford lived quie*tly with fewer pri¬ 
vileges ; and that there were, that would tliat Cambridge had 
as few as they.’ • 

The acting of this Latin ])lay, Pam?7iachiuii, would natural¬ 
ly be oftensive to the Popish Prelate; being a most dangerous 
Iibol upon the I’apislical ceremonies, then uuabolished, and of 
which he was a most bigotted advocate. Tht; Catliolic worsliip 
afforded a much better hold for ridicule, than the religion of the 
llefoyner.s* The l^apists seldom answ'ered these attacks made 
u|)on them; and when they did, it was generally by calling to 
their aid the miracles worked by their saints, or by tlie legends 
that related how the incredifiity of tliose who did not believe 
“ that God was in,form of bread,” Ifad been overcome by the 
jicrsonal appearance of Christ.—^There exist many tales of this 
kind iu verse, uiijiublished, some of*tliem by no means destitute 
of merit, cither in plot, or in composition ; and in tfie reign of 
llenry the Eighth, an interlude was written, called Even/ l\(an, 
in defence of the church of Pome. • 

"I'he tragedy of Jephtha^ taken from the eleventh chapter 
of the book of dudges, deilioated to Henry VIII. and written 
both iu [.atiri and Greek, by a vtiry learned divine in 164b’, 
John (Jliristopherson, one of the first fellows of Trinity, after¬ 
wards Master, Dean of Norwich, and Bishop of Chichester, 
was aniong the shows exhibited at Christmas ; it \^as the last 
of a religious nature.—Buchanan has a tragedy on the same 
subject: /.here is an Italian one, by Benedict Cupuano, on the 
same subject: and a third is mentioned by William Prynne, iu 
his Histrio/nastrix, by Du^lMessis Moruay.—The subject was 
probably introduced on the English stage, which may account 
for three lines in llamlel, Act ii. Scene 2— 


“ Haml. 0 dtphiliUf judge of ysme/,—what a treasure had’st thou! 
What treasure had he, my lord ? 
llfvnL^, Why ! one fur daughter^ and no more; 

ThcxvJ^ch Le loved passing ivelE* 

Upon Saturday, the fifth qf August, 1564,iiuef:u Elizabeth 
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visittjcl Cambridge \* alter having been welc omed by a notable 
speech tVoiu the Public Orator, presented with four pair ol 
Cambridge double gloves, edged and trimmed with two laces of 
line gold ; and six boxes of fine comfits and other conceits ; she 
went to King’s College Chapel, and thanked Cod, that h\xd 
sent lier to this University, where slio, altogether against her 
expectation, was so received, that, she thought, she could not 
he better,” On the Sundatf morning, she attended worship 
there a*gain, and heard a Latin sermon. In the evening, the 
chapel was fitted out at )ier own cost, for tlie Aulularki of 
Plautusa stage was erected the whole breadth of the 
chapel; upon llie south wall washn.iga cloth of state, with/he 
appurtenances and halfpatli, for her majesty. In the Hood- 
loft, another stage for ladies and gentlewomen to stand on. Tliere 
was, before her luajesty’s coming, made in the King’s College 
Hall, a great stage.’ But, because it was judged by divers to 
be too little, and too close for her highness, and lier company, 
and also far from her lodging, it was taken down. The build¬ 
ing was lighted, by each of the guards holding in liis liand a 
torch start'; “ no other lights were occupied ; and vvo*dd not 
.suiter any to stand upon the stage, save a verv few upon the 
north side- -And the guiiid stood upon the ground, by liie 
stage side, holding their lights;” .During the rt*ign <jf (^ueien 
Elizabeth, plays were exhil)ited in ilie public tliealres on Sun¬ 
days, as well as on other days of the week. Hence, Strypo, in 
his additions to Stowe’s Suixeif of 7^o?<y/o«, vsays, tliese plays 
being < cnimonly acted on Sundays, and other festivals, tl»e 
churchcft were forsaken, and the play-houses throtiged. 'flu: 
license granted by the queen, in to the celebrated actor, 

James Burbage, (whose coiicise e[)itaph of Lrit liar/nige, is 
well kjiown to all,) allows tln^m out of the hours ofprayer. We 
have, therefore, not so much reason to be surprised at this 
circurastaiive ; particularly wlieii we know, that she not only 
witnessed a Play of Plautus in King’s College Ckapcl, on a 
Sunday, but did not scruple to he present at that Marcus 
Gerninus, on the same day of a subsequent year, ni Christ 
Church Hall, Oxford. 

Oi\ the next day, Monday, she heard tlie tragedy of Dido, 
coming about nine ’clock, as on tlie night before. M-r. War- 
ton has (lescrilied it us a performance in English; h\it it ap- 


PiColv's Deaidcrata Curiosa, fob, 1. vii., p 't 

i i^^^ger,K<.lkc, D.D. Archdoaeoii of Stowe, lobb, Mag- 

d.iUaiV C<41e‘::e, is said to have acted in this play»uud to have traiis- 
feni'd t>cautK:s to it unknown before. He died \i>75, and was buned 
in St, Mai'v’h^Chivch, in Cambridge, with un epitaph long since de- 
• face'r,*mt preserved*'n WiUiss CnihedratstV. li. p. KH). 
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I ftweriiiti/ of Cambridge. 

pears from uii account of her Majesty's visit, composc'(i in 
Latin, by Nicholas Robinson, afterwards Rishop of Banger,^* 
that it was written in Latin: “ l''irgi!^ v/.v versibus 7naxima ex patie 
compositum,'' by Edward ilali\vell,+ a Follow of the College; and 
different from the Dido performed at ("hrist Cliurch, Oxlbrd, in 
J583: no doubt, Oxford could have furnished poets enough, 
without being indebted to a rival University. It is called by 
the learned Welsh prelate. Novum opus sed vettusfum et e/ega^/s, 
el doctorum calculis comprobatum, nisi forte sua longitudJ.ic, deli- 
catos ct morosos noauihil offhidal. —It was acted by King’s (col¬ 
lege men only. There is one on the ^anie subject, written by 
Nicodemus Frischlinus- On Tuesday, at the accuistomed hour, 
she heard the play of Ezeebius in iMiglish verse, written by 
Nicholas Udall,]; and handled by King's College men only.’-' 
The same prelate says, Mirutii veto ijuantutn fucctiarum, quan¬ 
tum leporis in re tarn seria av sauctn^ et veritaUs tamen certd serie 
uuntiuam interrnptaf and worthy fur aquf-eu to beliold. 

(•real •]ireparations were made to represent the Ajar Ela^ 
gellifer in Latin ; but whether the queen was weary witli ryd- 
iiig in the forenoune, and disputations afler dinner; or whether 
anie private occasion letted the doinge thereof, Avas notcoinnKm- 
ly knuwen.’' So she dejiarted early me nevt morning, tmd did 
i]ot lieaY it, to the groat sorrow’, npt only of the players, but 
of the whole TJniversity.’' ^ 

This visit occasioned the well-known controversy concern¬ 
ing the antiquity of the two Universities * the Cambridge 
public orator, in liis harangue, unfortunately dccn^cd the supe 
riurity to his own ; and Dr. Cains wrote a book in defence of the 


'* Baker^s MS, i'oIlectionSj sec x, p. 181, and printed in 

Nichols’s Pi^ogresses of QHce7i Elizabeth, v. iii, 

|- John KitAvise, it would seem, had nothing to do Avilh the com¬ 
position of this play. Mr. Hatcher, avIio collected an account of all 
the provosts, fellows, &c. of King’s College, Cjf!nbridgo, now in MS. 
in the Bodleian, expressly says it was rtvritteu by Kdward Haliwell. 
Hatcher’s account was deemed of such value unrl accuracy, that 
'3hoinas Hcarne was at the trouble of transcribing the Avhole of bis 
work. 

He also wrote De PapeJu, probably acted by his scholars 
Eton; I'oprthat they used to act plays in the Christmas liolidays, 
appears in the following *%af«s Scholue Etonensis, 1560.—“ Circiter 
FchtuuL 1). Andrem budi Magister cligire solet proVuo arbitrio * 
scehicift labulas optimas et ([uam acconnnodatissimus, (pios pucri 
Perils iTOialitiis subsequentibus non sine ludorum elegantift^\iopiilo 
spectaute, piiblicc #liquando peragant, &c. Interduii c^iam 
Anglico sorniono contexlas fabulas siquee habeaut acumen el 
leporcm.” 
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Lali/t Vlayi act^d bejore the 

assertion. Bryaa Twynne appeared against him, with a book 
quite as large, and quite as angrily written. After each had 
resolutely maintained facts, which no liumari records could 
possibly prove, the opinions of all remained unchanged, and the 
world, without entering into their chimerical spec^ations, are 
now content to know which produces the most eminent men, 
not which was first founded ; or if tliey enter into a comparison 
at all, it is the one made by Professor Person, “ that they are 
two children, both of them old enough to become better than 
they are.” In return for all tho expense Queen Elizabeth had 
caused the University, she made theni publicly a Latin speech 
in Si. Mary's,^vherein she promised to build and endow a Col¬ 
lege, wliich promise she never performed. The only benefit 
she conferred upon it, was bestowing a fiension of twenty 
pounds per year, with the title of*‘hcr scholar,” upon'Mr. Thomas 
Preston, then Eeflow of King’s College, afterwards IMaster of 
Trinity Hall, who pleased her by his disputing with Mr. Cart¬ 
wright,* and by bis excellent acting in the tragedy hf Dido. 

In the year tr>(>6, a second play was acted in Chrisl/s (Col¬ 
lege; the original title of which runs thus; A ryght. pythy, 
pleasant, and mcriie coniedic: intyfulcd (iamntcr Hurtoks 
Needle phiyed on Uie s^agc not long agoe, in ChrisLes Col¬ 
edge, in Cambridge ; ma(k\by’Mr. S., Master of Arts, 4to. 
black letter, iri75. 

The bursar’s book of Christ’s College contains tlie follow- 
ing entry:—For the carpenter’s setting upp the 
sca/rohPat 'be plaie, x\dJ' in the investigation that was made 
concerning the Latin play of Parnmnekiaa, it appeared, that tlie 
expense of acting it was twenty pounds ; and from a passage in 
Dr. Rainold’s TId Overthrow of Stage Plaijcs, composed, with 
considerable learning, agairtst the representation uf certain 
Latin plays,— UUysses Redax, Itivales, and 3Ie(eagcr, —written 
by Gager, a student of Christ (Jhurch, Oxford, we learn.^ that 
amongst other enc^^mities objected to in them, wAs the sum 


* Cartwright had dealt most with the Muses, Preston with the 
Graces, adorning his learning with coiuUy carriage, graceful gesturi?^ 
and pleasing pronunciation, Cartwright disputed like a poet, 
Preston like a gentle scholar, being a handsome man ; and the ([uoeu 
(upon parity of deserts) always preferred properness of person, in con¬ 
ferring her favours. Ilis epitaph is in Trinity Hall Cliapel, nearly de¬ 
faced, in tho'e words, ^ 

Condevis hoc tumulo Thoma Prestone, Scliolarem 
' '•Queni dixit Pnneeps Elizabetha suuin. 

^ * 'l^he cajfropi’ carried over her head is now in liie Register Office. 

\ For a lull account of this comedy, we refer to our 3d No., Art. 1V., 
one yj^thc ser/cs o*f articles on the History of the Early Enylibh Dravia. 
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of thirty pounds for trimming u]> a sta*ge, and borrowing 
robes out of t!».3 revels/' It seems strange, that Rainolds 
sluMjId have attacked the sister University, when the same evil, 
if it was an evil, ]>rGvailed in an equid nay, greater, degree in 
his own. Thougli bis work may be called, -4 notable Looking- 
glam for Cofde Christians, and corning Irom a man of rare aiul 
incom])arable gifts, envied ai d yet admired of his very enemies 
for his learning, judgment, and pietie/^ it does not throw any 
information upon the state of the drama at this ])eriod. There 
is little argument in the book, for the author disputes G!iger\s 
positions sv)ia(im, citing in the margin a*long list of au- 
horities, Cliristian and lleatlieu. The printer of it says, in 
the ])reface to the leader, ‘^Tliat Maister Gageff upon the last 
rejoinder of Maister llainoldes, let goe his holde, and, in a 
CJliristian-like inodestic, ycelded to the truth but in the latest 
accounts on the other side the Oxford student tells the Cam¬ 
bridge Puritan to forbear writing any more. ® 

The early practice of performing plays in the Universities 
was a cir<flimstonce highly instrumental to the growth and 
improvement of the drama. Whilst ilie [leople were amused 
with interludes of Skelton and JJale, the scholars were com¬ 
posing and acting plays in imitation of Plautus and Terence, 
and hence ideas ,of a legitimate table were yuperceptibly 
derived. It is well known to alh, that the first inoveabi’e scene 
was at the comedy of Vertumnus, acted before King James, in 
IbO/j, at Oxford ; but not when the stage had attained nearly 
its summit of perfection. 

“ Accesssit nunicrisquo modis(|uc licciitia major/' 


We find, in some of the (.^olleges,* statutes framed to regulate 
the tragedies ;uid comedies exbibUed in thclialls at Christmas. 
About the middle of this sixteenth century, in the original 
draught of the statutes of Trinity College, one of the chapters, 
uccotding^o Mr. Warlon, is entituled, J)e l^nrfccto Lndorufn 
fjai Imperalor dn itur, under whose directioif and authority Latin 
comedies and tragedies are to be p«rformcd. Another title to 
this statute is, De Coincediis ladhque in Natali Chrisii exhibetidis. 


“ Novem domestic! lectorcs, quo juventus majore cum fructu 
tempus Natalis Christi teral, biui ac biiii singulas comoediast 
traguediasve cxliibeant, excepto primario leclorc, quern per se solum 
unani comtediam, aut tragoidiam exhibeje volumus. jVtque hasem 
otHne^comapdias,*seu traga?dlas,in aula privatim vel pubTfee praedictis ' 
duodcryi\'ru diebus, vel p.iulo post pro arbiirio magislri, et oeto 
seniorum agendas^ curont: quod quidem si non pri.stitdi'ibt, pro 
unaquaquocomopdiaseu tragoedia omissa, singuli eorutn cfhorumneglv 
gentia omissa si( decern solidis mulctctiir/'—C, xxiv. 
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iMtin l^laija acted before, the 

This is the statute as it now stands in ilie printed copy 
in Trinity Collej^e library ; but Warton, who had consulted the 
manuscripts of Tom Ravvlinson in the Rodleian, has preserved 
us some farther information upon the subject. lie says, 
" With regard to the peculiar business and office of Imperator,* 
it is ordered, that one of the masters of arts shall be placed 
over the juniors, every Christmas, for the regulation of their 
games and diversions at that season of festivity. At the same 
time, he is to govern the whole society in the hall and chapel, 
as a republic committed to his special charge, by a set of laws, 
which ho is to frame in Latin nud Greek verse. His sovereignty 
is to last during the twelve days of Christmas, and he is to 
exercise the same jiower on Candleu/is-day. During (his 
period, he is to see that six Upectacles, or Dialogues, be pre¬ 
sented. His fee is forty shillings.” In the Colleges at Oxford, 
there was established a Christmas Prince, Princeps Natali- 
lius, or Lord of Misrule: indeed, in all the Inns of Court, at this 
time. Masters of the Revels were appointed. There is much very 
curious information concerning these shows nnCi pedantic 
absurdities, in Dugdale’s Origines Juridicales, We should he 
astonished at the present day, to hear of a lord chancellor 
aking an active part in these uncouth ceremonies; yet the 
Karl of Leipester, the j.orcl Chaucellor Hatton, w i(h (lie 
judges of the King’s Bench and Court of (^nnmon no 

doubt, found infinite pleasure (such were the ideas of the age) 
in beholding the huntsman conic into the hall with a purse- 
net, and witJi u cat, both bound at the end of a stail’; and with 
them nim or ten courde of hounds, with the hlowinir of hnntin<»' 
homes ; and seeing the fox and cat set upon by the hounds, 
and killed beneath the fire.”t These festivities, lasting for the 
same number of days, arc exactly similar to the Saturnalia ;— 
then the masters waiUd upon the servants, like- the Lord of 
Misrule. They were now common, and well known to 
foreigners os a heathenish peculiarity belonging to the lin^disli. 
Polydore Vergil, ijj conjunction with William Pvynnc, in¬ 
veighed resolutely against such fantastic mummeiies only 
lemaining in England; and said, that all pious Christians 
ought eternally to abominate them/}; Howfivor, neither the 
Petcr-peiiny collecting historian, nor the crop-eared lawyer, 

could, by their argiuaents, prevail upon the Universities to 

* 


* In Hu'incshagcn’s Latin poems, 12mo. Darmstad, 1619, tliere 
is an epigram addressed to Henricus Rinckins, Ludi ModernU^ Ste-^ 
heimens's^ v. p. 27. 

r Diigdale's Orig, edit. 2ntL, p. 1.06. 
t Polydore Vergily 1, vii., c. 2. 
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jolinquijih thein; tor, about this lime, ihft heads of Colleges 
l oiisulted to debar the students Un>s liberty allowed them at 
Christmas; but some grave governors mentioned the good use 
thereof, because, thereby, in twelve davs, they more discover the 
dispositions of scholars than in twelve months before.*'* It 
IS certain, *tliey were productive of some licentious enormities, 
and incompatible with hovses of learning and religion; and, 
in consequence, more regular representations were now made 
before the diiferent societies. The occult philosopher. Dr. 
Deo, in his life, written by himself,t says lie was the f^rst to 
leforin them, “and caused their Christmds magistrate first 
uaiiu'd and confirmed an emperor. The first w'us Mi. Tliomas 
Dim, a very goodly man of person, stature, anil complexion, 
and well learned, also.” 

lie, also, further informs us, that he exhibiled in the 
refi'ctovy of liis c.ollege before the University, the or 

Pax, of Aristophanes, accompanied with a |Hece of machinery, 
for whlcii he was taken for a conjurer; with the performance 
of thi' Scafaheus, his Hying up to Jupiter’jj palace, with a man 
and liis basket of victuals, on her back ; whereat was great 
wumlcrhig, and many vain reports spread abroad, of the means 
iiow that was ctfectod. “ Thft plays acted in (Jainbridge were 
acted in the halls, with the cxceptioi’i of those aj King's ('ol- 
lege, wJiich were acted in the clinpcll.'* linger Ascharfi, while 
on liis travels in Flanders, says, in*one of his epistles, written 
about looO, ‘‘Tliat the city of Antwerp as much exceeds all 
other cities, us the refectory of Si. John’s Ifall, C’ambridge, 
t'\c(‘eds itself when furnished, at Christinas, A\ith its ibeatrical 
apparatus for acting plays.” I'/te Hospital of Lore.rs was acted 
ill St. Jolm's thillege, Oxford, in tin* refectory, before the King 
and f^uccn, Aug. 30, l()3(). * 

In tlie yi^ar 1670, the tragedy of Richard the lliird, 
written in Latin verse by Thomas Legge,.}; IiL,D. Master of 
Cains College, was acted in St. .lolui’b College.^ 1| still exists 
in l\fV. inXlu* University library. Sir John ffarrington, in his 
ApolofieJ'or l\)etriet prehxed to the translation of Ariosto, 
says, “ For tragedies, to omit other famous tragedies, that 


* Fuller, his Meditations op. the Times, Lond. ]2mo. 1647, p. 139. 
f See Dr. Dee's Life, appended to Ilcarves Joann. Glastonimsih 
Chronica. 

[ He, also, wrote another play, called, The Destru^loyi of Jeru^ ^ 
wted with great applause. There existed a portrait of liim in 
( iuns liferavy, a few years ago. He was buried in the cliapyl, where 
Ins inonutni'iU nia)vstill be seen. 

^ Cotuilils nac< ahuircorum. 
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Ijfttin P/a^s ficied before the 


which was played ift St. John's, in (Cambridge, of Richard the 
Third, would move, I think, Phalaris the tyrant, and terrifie all 
tyrannous-minded men from followinfj their foolisJi ambitious 
humours, seeing how his ambition made him kill his brother, 
his nephews, his wife, beside infinit others ; and, last of all, 
after a short and troublesome raigne, to end his mi.^erable life, 
and to have his body harried after his death.” Jlejvvood, in 
his Ador\s Vindicatioyi^ mentions this play as acted in St. 
.fohn’s so essentially, “ that had the tyrant Phalaris beheld his 
bloody proceedings, it had mollified his heart, and made liim 
relent at the sighPof his inhuman ma'^sacrcs.” The play still 
exists in manuscript In tlie ITniversity iil^rnry, and in Km- 
manuol Collcfi^ library ;each copy divided into t]:ree parts, witli 
the original actors’ names in the Emmanuel copy. 

In the year ir) 86 , a childish imitation of Richard the Third, 
was acted at Trinity College, written by Henry Lacey, one of 
its fellows.* Frflm a passage in Nash's Have with } «// to 
Saffron Walden, or Gabriel llnrveij hh Uunlis np, it ap])eary 
that one of the fcllgvvs cried, Wid urbfi, ad ad S//'<^A‘,'#\vlieii 
his whole part was no more than,— arh^, nrbs, ad nrmn, ad 
artnaJ* Shaksjjcare’s King Richard the Third fiiht appeared, 
according to his best editor, inMoOU. Hiclinrd Hurbaue is 
introduced 41 the play '^Jeted at St. John’s, in 1()05, called. 
The Returnfrorn Parnassas, as'instnuaiug a Cambridge scliolar 
howto play the part of king Richard the Third, in uliicli 
Burbage was greatly admired. 'I’hat he represented lliis 
cliaracter, is ascertained by Bishop t\)r})et, who, in liis 
her Jioaeale, sp* dciiig of his host at Leicester, tells us,— 


n 


When he would have said, * King Richard died f 


Andcalfd, * a horse! »horse!' he cried/’ 

In tlie year 1590, or a little earlier, the comedy of Pedan- 
tins was acted at Trinity College. It was certainly acted belbre 


* “Let here the lyke noyso be made as before, as soonc as the 
Lord Stanley hath spoken, who followitl^ the rest to the field. After ? 
little space, let the Loid Norlhumberhind come with his bardo from 
the fioldc', at whose speachc letl the noyse cease.” 

• This is among the manuscripts in The IJaiieian ('oUccljon, Nos. 
2412 and fi92f). It contains many curious stage-directions, like the 
following:—After the lyke noyse made agayne, lett souldiours 
j'unrie from tlie fieldo over the stage, on after on another, flin^ ngeoC 
their harness, and, at length, some come haltingc, as woiimJ*iJ.'' 

The* second stage-direction Reed attributes toMccy's plays. Both 
At them are*m Legge’s Rickard the Third, 
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Vtiivcrsilfl of Citnihridift. 

I5in, lUfiitionod bV >^\v John H:\irington in bis 

for Voc(rii\^ ]>rf‘fixo<l ft) Anoslu, prinlLMl in (hnt yo:u\ “ riion 
for comedies/' siiys Sir .lolin licnv lull id' harm¬ 

less inyrtli is our Camhridgi? Pcdant 'na^, and the (,Klord HvUum 
(hanunallatJcT^ Nash, in liis book called Sirang^e Ytvr.s, printed 
in loi)U, ascribes this play to Alattliew Win<;lleld. Jt was 
])rinted in Itimu., IGoI, and is seldom met with having'the 
irontispicct, uhi n? Dromodotiis is said to be a ]>orlrait of 
Heard/j' Obvor (Vomwell's schoobnaster, A manuscript of it 
is in Trinllv (a)llei;e library. As this play is^ a work of much 
humour, and has attracted, I'rom tlie sup[> 0 '‘ed perscmality of 
its desi-^n, more notice than the Generality of these plays, it 
may b*- well to give a brief analysis of its I'abh* a*Ad cliaracters. 
'file plot of it, as detailed in the Argumentum |>refixcd, is 
sidlicicully simj>h».—Crobf-Ius, formerly a servant of Clirc- 
inulus, was in lo\e with l.ydia, a slave of the old man, 
tduirondas. I^vdia had another suitor, in tlie person of th(^ 
i)e(bmomu‘J^edantius; but Crobulus is tlie favoured admirer, 
i'harotulas, however, her muster, insists upon thirty ])omids, as 
a condition of tlu^ manumission of his slave, Crobulus, at 
last, by a hoax played off by Jiimself and his friends. iiulac(*s 
Pedantins to pay the money, wbile^ lie obtains the girl for 
hiuiscli.; • 

The characters are painted’wijtli a great deal of spirit; 
more, as may be giiesscti from the above outline, iT\the style 
cd' brovrd farce than of genteel comedy. The ])lay is opened 
by a dialogue between Crobulus and his servant IVgglostus; in 
which the former, who, from ancient o.\])erieiicc, may be sup- 
])oscd to be an adept in Ihe science, emleavours to open to the 
latter, who is a mere tyro in the school, tlie mysteries of 
serviioishi]), and its necessary »jualiHcatmns. The next person 
introduced on’the stage is one not alluded to in the sketch of 
the story, but one who plays notwithstanding a very prominent 
part >n almost every scene,—Dromodotus, a philoscpher. His 
peculiarities arc wtirthy of attention, as iliey show the turn 
which |)liilosoplucal investigation took at that day, and the 
light in which it was looked upon. The dcdiut of Uromodotns 
is sufficiently dunacteristi#:. 


“ Dro. Zenith. 
tVo.*'Rivalis nii^f Pod : 
Dro< Nadir, 


fainiiiaris cst, Dromodotus philosophus 


Reprinted iif Essays on Anewnt Poetry^ v. ii., y. Jii/j. 
t By some lie is menlioned as the aullioi. 

\Ol.. Xn. ]‘A!IT 1. ' c 
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(to, \\'\ fiMlt'j' I niiii'^ ‘/i-niniins. 
iJio. Hori/od. 

< ru. Nuin Ikis iiti\Tsr[Uc cailfin (k'dit orhi M.iria niatCi*- 
Dro. Trs:! rr.ijor. 

<'ro. (Jiii.'. t io iuiJios hodic <lolis dnctls im-is diKoko (((iar»ll sti 
sn| ere, 

/)}'0, ro Trap, UiUV(U‘Siun.’* 


Di'Oinodotus piorcc^ds to i!U|uiic of Oobnlos wlierc* lie cao 
nioci* vviiti his friend lk?diintius ; and, after a Ion;;’ biirlesipie 
ar;j;uiucnl npun tile merits of philohuphy. Ciobidus retin's, and 
maizes room for tin* hero l*edaiitiiis. A ^••cliou'^ disi)ulati(»u 
ensin\s upon Wn; nature <jf love, in vvliich Dro.nodotus endea- 
vours to rid his fiieudol a (Kis^ioii so luisiih*, as our rea(h*rs 
ar<‘ well uwarO; to the advauconient of pliilo^oplneal resi*;ireh. 
J'ooulostus nils short the alignment, I>y cuusmittiii^' hi»ali\vay 
robbery upon \\\\i persons of both combatants ; and thus the. 
first act concludes. 

In the succeedimj; arts, whicli it is unm eossary td i^o through 
minutely, the peculi.iritu of the two liteiati are sometimes 
contrasted with eacli other, someiimt's broimhl out in dialoeues 
with tln*ir respective pujul«, or with Lydia, tiie hn'oinc of tlie 
piece, who as ])retly, and as perl, and as yvilliiej; U> be mar¬ 
ried, a's any clianjhermaid pictured l»y Hooke or MOneiitff. 
The character of Ledantius will remind the reader soineiimes 
of a few Touches iu ihe eolouniur of his better-known fii^ nd 

S r 

Dominie Sampson, cs])ecially when tlie pedantry is softene d in 
the plajt as it i - IVec|uen)ly in tlie novel, by a slight admixture 
<d' pathos. “O Clotho !” he exclaims, when lie is deceived 
into a belief of the d<*ath of his mistress, 0 Clotbo, 
Atropos, et tu fatum !—(diOtum quideni a /ion/o, sed nefandmu 
fatuni, cui irascor e\ nnimo,)-~-() fallacem hominum speni, 
frapilcnK|: fortnnam !” The play abounds with bad puns, and 
with allusipn^ to ])articular Luiversity stmlies and cusjoms, 
which will be, in Hart, pajmeiit for the labour amt weariness 
attendant on many of tlie scenes. Dromodotns and ^k’dantius 
are still, perhaps, to be met with, under diiferent niodihcations, 
at either of our sister Ibiivoisdii’s. , 

The next in clnoaolup’ical order is Tio.iana, a tragedy; 
perhaps the best written ])lay that was performed belbre the 
University, If it does not equal the more justly c^tebraled 
comedy of l*j^noratjms, (represented in the eusuiiif^ reign of 
James thu^i’Ust,) in the; variety and admirable issue of its 
contrivances, it fm surpasses it in the heanty of its Jani^iage, 
and the/dcg%nuc of its latinity. Speaking upon this priy. Dr. 
Johnson st^ys,, in his Life of Miliou, 'flnu lu* once heard 
iflr. Hampton, tin; translator of Polybius, remark, that Milton 
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was jIic lii^l lMiu:lis!iniaii wlio, al'liT (lie irvival uT IcIUts, 
wrofo J.alin vt'rs(»s with classic <‘K L;'an(^*\ If any ONccptinns 
cat) be inadr, they arc ^ciy few, uidon and Aschain, (he 
pride of FJi/aljctlis liovvcver they have succeeded in 

prose, no :w>iu*r alteinpt. verse ihau they jwovokc derision, 
if we |>roduea(l any thin^ .vordiy of notice before the elegies 
of Milton, it was, ])crJiaps, Alabaster's llis 

Peuluiflott lj(fXtro7i, and his tragedy, justify the high character 
the Oxfoul anlifpiary has given iiim. JIc was/' says. An- 
tlnniy Wood, the rarest and Cnecian# that any age or 
nation produced." His play was aeted several times in 
fnnity ColJt'ge llall, and so admirably and so patJietically, 
iliat a genth^woman present thereat, upon hearing the last 
words, snjuar, y^vy/o/r, so hideously pronounced. Jell distracted, 
and never after recovered /“r senses.-^' 'fhe first edition was a 
siirreplitions one, in small I'iino., If)d2, w**ie]i induced the 
author to pnblisli a correct et>py in tlie same year, having a 
well eiigrawd frontispiece, and tin* title of, Roxana fi'airadia a 
i>laiiiaru tiaiS'uiba'i L'indicla, autia, ct. aiiaila ah aalhorc CMuHthno 
.l/ahas/ro. Ijoudmi, cxnalchat (iartelnuai doacs, 1(J!J!2. This is 
followt'd by a Latin dedicalioi'% to Itadnlphus Freeman, K(|ues 
Anratiis, vvhereiji he coin])lains, that after liis tragedy, the woik 
of two,weeks, had, according fo liis wishes, ditd a natural 
death, some plagiary brought it oirt. from its obscurity, ami 
i’aused it to be acted as a perfonnance of hi.s own, 'To which 
he added so many more faults, that he seemed to strive with 
him wliicli of the two should commit most. Ho then says, 
L)uid facerem ? An paterer vagari libruin sceleratum, qui 
nomeii nienni ;-i non i\ froiite, tameii a tcjrjxo gercret? Vel 
M ic\ soptteagouurio propior, Mnsa^i juveniles procarer, ingenio 
jam morieute„ et conditioric viUii abhorrente vicit paterua 
indoles, et fetinn juv^entutis a riira senis non depoijerem, 
Uovocari igitur ad calculos plurima epne admisisset crimina, 
vel ?\ ingenio pro]>riu. vel pravo amanuensium Vonsortio." 
Iloth edit/ons are very se,arce : the later oiit?, the frrtc edition, 
is seldom, or ever, to be met with. A inannseript <’opy e;cists 
in the University library. 

* It may be leasonabi^' supposed, from the practice the 


*■ Amjloriuii Hucetdumy p. 7St>, 'fhi^ book was written by Wiii- 
sturde\, but a diJlercnt audio: fiom (he v^riter of Thc^lAvc^ of fhe 
Poeia^ and of a book called Etajhah WorthieSj inintcd 1(S87. 
In the copy we consulted, formerly the learned Thoiivis Haker’s, a 
manuscript iTi*liis haiul-writini;, says, “ 'I'he aiitl)|)r ${' An^lormn 

SprcuUm has borrowed freely from Dr. I‘'uller: wliat he has addr’d, f 
Itave not observed.” • 
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liuent peiNOiiii^es. And prefixed to a map ot’ Calnbndge, in 
3 second part of Bratuiii Hivitales, S)i\, is an account of the 


students had had in these exhibitions, that they had attained a 
considerable degree of skill and' address; we accordingly, 
from this time, find the University adopting tliein as a part of 
the entertainnu'ut at the rece|)tiori of princes, and other 
eminent 
the second part 

Universily, by flulielmus Soomis, in which curious 

memoir we are told, that even Plautus, Terence, or Seneca, if 
theyvoiild have witnessed them, uould have been delighted 
and astonished at the grace and 'Icojince displayed by the 
students in these spectacles : Jaunariiini, Feliruariuui, el Mar- 
tiuin menses,^ ut noctis taidia fallant in S[>i ctaculis popi^lo 
exhibendis ponunt tantu elegantia, tunta actionis dignilate, ea 
vocis et vultus nioderaiione, ea magnificeiiiia, ut si Plautus, 
aut Terentius, aut Seneca revivisceret, mirarcntur suas ipsi 
fabiilas, niajorcnil|ue qiiam cum inspectanto po[>ulo Romano 
agerentur, voluptatem credo capi'vout. Euripidem vero, So- 
phoclem, el Aristoplianem, etiam Athenarum suaruiu taMlpret. 

Haiuolds was the only author who dared to attack tlie 
plays acted before the University; even that excessively rare, 
and nervously written book, c\tlled, VV/r Schoolv of yl/;//.sc ; 
coittahtiug a^plcasauul invediuc against Poets, Pipers, l*/aiers. 
Jesters; and such-like Caterpillcrs of a Pommomvealth :*a D/s- 
course as pleasauut forgeatli\wa that favour lca/uinif,as p/ojitahle 
for all ihde xdll follow virtue, b/f Stephen Gosson, Sind, O\on ; 
says no more than that, “Sundry are the abuses, as well of 
Univcrsjtyes as other places; but they are Mich as neither 
become me to touch, nor every idle head to understand, ft is 
not good for every man to travell to Corinth; nor lawfull for 
all to talk what they listv or write what they please, least 
tlieir tongs run before their wits, or theic pens make 
havoc of their paper, and so, wading too farre in other men’s 
manners, whilst they fill their bookes with other men’s faults 
they make their vohuns no better than an apothecary’s shop 
of pestilent drugges, a quackesalver’s budget of filthy receites, 
and a huge chaos of fowl vlisorder.” And in his other book, 
eqxially rare, called, Plat/es refuted in fine actions,'^ w ritten 
against Thomas Lodge's P/a;/ of Plinfes,(\i\ defence of thom,^ 
he only says, “ That so subtill is the devil!, that under the 
t:olour of recreation ia London, and of exercise of learniuor [n 


t I 

* Although Oosson wrote against plays, lie had first II ritten 
three, called ^Jatnltne*s Conspiracies, The t'oTimlie of Capltiiiie Aloris, 
and Praise dk a morality, none of \vl]ich*’wcre ever printed ; 

and for this effusion of Christian ink, he gives us no better excuse 
than^jjiat “ Srmebinsauivimus onuicy." 
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(lie Universitios, by seeing of playes, hd iiiiikeih us to join 
with the Clentilos in theirc corruption.’^ And Prynne* says no 
more conccrninf^ tlu;alriciil o\h*l)itio”s in the Ihiiversity tlmm 
“ That our Univoivjitiers, thoui;li they tolerate and connive at, 
^et they j^ve no pidilic appiobation to their private interludes, 
which arc not generally I 'ceivcd into all Colleges, but onely 
practised in some private houses, (perchance, once in three or 
four yoarcs.) and that by the ])articular statutes of those 
houses, made in times of popery, which require some T.aline 
comedies, for learning-sake oncly, to bee acted now and'then; 
which playes, as (hey are composed, for tlie most part, by idle 
brains, who aftec.t nut better studies, and acted by gentle 
bloods and lusty swash-bucklers, who prefer* an ounce of 
vaine-glorv, ostentation, and strutting on the stage, before a 
])ound of learning; or by such who are scut to the ITniversity, 
not so much (o obtain knowledge, as to kceju; them from tlie 
common ryot of gentlemen in these dayes ; like little childrea 
^whom tliyr parents send to s<diool, the rather to keep them 
‘from* under feet in (ho streets, whicli careful mothers greatly 
fciirc."’ Heywood, in his dpo/ogf/ for Aclors, says, “Thvit in the 
lime of his residence at Caiidnidgo, lie had seen tragedies, 
coiiu'dics, histories, pastoralls, and sliuvvs, publicly acted, in 
winch g7Y/f/Mu/cs‘, of good place and rc|}ntation, had been spe¬ 
cially parted. This was held ntkcfisary for the emboldening of 
(heir junior scholars, to arm tlicm with audacity against they 
caniti to be employed in any jmblic exercise, and make them 
bold sophisters, to argue jiru ct contra, to compose their syl¬ 
logisms, cathegoricko, or hy|)Otheticke.” * 

Miltc)!! can hardly be said to attack the plays acted before 
the Ibiiversity, since all he says against them is comprised 
in one sentence lie objects to the system of academical 
education as it then existed, because those designed for 
orders were permitted to act plays, writhing and unbon¬ 
ing* their clergy limbs to all the antick and dishonest 
gestures of Trincalos, buHbons, and bawds; iirostitutiug tJie 
shame of tliat ministry which they^had, or were miar having 
to the eyes of courtiers and court ladies, Micir grooms and 
mademoiselles.” This is»littlc in character with the sentiments 
he expresses in liis Elegiacs io Carolus Deodutus, where, at 
some length, he relates the pleasures arising from the theatre. ^ 
But hte defenders will probably say, tliat he considered plays' 
only criminal when they were acted by academics. 

• ^ VVhetlicr or not these books Vorrected tlT« evils thejk 
complained of, wc cannot now' ascertain. From the outcry 


HtslriomaslhCf pp. 490, 491- 
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against tlie drama, food as it was, and long as it continued, 
some good eftects resiilled, as there did from a similar outcry, 
which was raised by Collier, against the stage, iu more modern 
times. However, whilst this academical controversy Avas car¬ 
rying on, the more dreadful scourge of the plague vendered it 
necessary for the vice-chancellor and heads of Colleges, on 
July 17, 1593,* to address the Lord Burleigh, and state their 
objections to shows and plays as likely to increasej the dangers 
of such a pestilence, as, from the life itinerant performers led, 
they were more likely, from their visiting various towns, to 
spread the infection- On July the 20th, a letter w^as sent to 
both Universities, prohibiting such spectatduring its con¬ 
tinuance. Tiltt to Cambridge sets forth, that “As common 
players do ordinarily resort to the University, there to recite 
interludes and plays, some of them being full of lewd example, 
and most of vanijy^, besides the gathering together of multi¬ 
tudes of people, whereby is great occasion, also, of divers other 
inconveniences ; we have thought good to reqiiirt^ you, the 
Vice-Chancellor, with the assistance of the heads of the 
Colleges, to take special order that hereafter there may bo no 
plays or interludes of common |Jayers be used or stH fortli, 
either in the University, or in any place within the compass of 
five miles, &o. Moreover, because we arc informed that there 
arc divers inmates received into sundry houses in the t()\v]i, 
whereby tlic town doth grow overburtheiied with people, 
being a thing dangerous iji this time of infection, and that 
causeth the prices of victuals, and all other things, to be 
raised,+ Und dotfi breed divers other inconveniences.” 

These letters, it will be seen, were not directed against 
the plays performed by the ^students, and, accordingly, those 
were continued 5 for, in 1595, there were comedies acted at 
King's, but what they were we have no means of ascertaining. 
From a paper | in the Register Ollice, it appears there w^erc 
great disturbances at one of them, occasioned by the^exclusion 
of certain members of the llniversity, whose indignation 
manifested itself by their,, breaking the windows/ to the 
amount of fifty-eight shillings and tAvo-pence. The rioters 
being summoned before the Vice-Chantcellor, Averc reprimanded/ 
and discharged upon the pryment of the glazier’s bill. U|)on 


* MS. Lansdowii, 75, ,v,, printed in Strype’s Annals^ vol. iv., 
V-163. ' ,, 

f “Where rye was at 18d, or .the buslicll, and wheat 8 
groats ; udw it is lisoii to 3^. 2d. rye, and 5s. 4d. wheat,"—Blakcway’s 
History of SW'exif^tHirif. 
t Nos. 13. 12. 
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llio iJiird of Jamiaiy, loU(!, Uic coiiieily of Udoauns wur, 
acted, in wliat ('lolle^v we cannot tell, neither by whom it wnti 
, written. In the same year, lliuptntus was acted, “in die 
(;oinitiali.” Of this \vc are in the same ii^norance as the 
other. In, Mavhiaecihis was acted, ])robal)Iy at St. 

John’s, us it was written by D. Wiburne, a fellow of the Col¬ 
lege ; in wliicli play there is a Jew,^ but very unlike Shylock. 
lie is a shrewd intriguing fellow, of considerable humour, who, 
to obtain possession of a girl, puts a numhor of tricks on the 
Machiavel of the piece, and generally outwits liim. Ih one 
scene, he overhears his rival despairing* of success with the 
father of Ids nustress, and expressing a wish that lie had some 
lustriunont wherewith to put an end to his misery. On this, 
Ik* lays a knife in his way, hut first takes care to whet it. To 
17ie Marbaul Venice, or (ienutlas, the liUtin jday was in¬ 
debted. These three are in tlic possession of Mr. Douce, 
who, it is to be hoped, will some daj^ ])iiblish them. 
In this year, also, as I’aller'j' alUrrns, but, according to other 
autluA’ilie.s, in loOJJ, tlie comedy of C7 m/> haw was represented. 
Dr. I’anner was In possession of a iniumscript play, without a 
title, which, from its teudeiK^y to ulnise the mayor and cor- 
pf)iatioii of (kiiiibridgo, has neen supposed to be C/nb Laiv, 
Mr. Hawkins, in his edition of Iguornmiis, thinks, that as it is 
wdiolly*founded on the cxpcctati'oa of a visit from King James, 
and refers to events winch happened in his leign, it does not 
seem i>robable that it was the Club Law that was performed in 
this year. ruUer has preserved some information concerning 
tins play;—it is to be doubted whether it now exiits. He 
relates, “'lhat the gownsmen conceiving themselves injured 
hy the townsmen, the |)articulars whereof,” he says, “ I know 
not, betook themselves, for reveng|e, to their wits; and having 
procured a discovery of some 'town jirivacies from Miles 
Goiddsborough, one of their own corporation, composed in 
English 
(7n/j 

I’he mayor and his brethren, and their wives, were invited to 
see it, or, rather, to see tliemsefvcs abused in it; for the 
•scholars had not only eiujided themselves to imitate and ridi¬ 
cule the habits, gestures, language, jests, and expressions of 
the townsmen, but had even borrowed the townsmen’s own best 
clothev^to perform tl>';ir respective parts in. At the peiTornP ' 
ance it was so contrived, that the townsmen, being rivetted in 
on both sides by scholars, should *havc no o|^ortiinjty oJi 
(lepaltirig till the jilay was over, andslmidd, therefore, be com- 


OUV/l I, W* I L v* J, V'V I*-* j-* W «V\* lift 

ih a merry but abusive comedy, whicli Jthey called 
Cnv), and which was acted at Cl; 4 re Hall, in 1507-8. 


# w 

lllmtrations of Shalispcarc, v, i., p|i, 2(it). *(>5, ‘Job, 
lli^tonj of ('ambrkbjc, p, l.Ob. , 
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polled to sit out 'the whole performance. The mayor and 
townsmen complained to the lords of the privy-council, of the 
insult thus offered to them, hut obtained no further redress than 
a promise from some of them, that they would shortly come to 
Cambridge; and, in order the better to judge of the subject of 
complaint, and to proportion the punishment to the nature and 
clegrec of the offence, would direct the comedy to be again per¬ 
formed before themselves, and in the presence of the townsmen. 
Rather, liowever, than submit to a second representation, the 
townsmen thought it prudent to drop all further thoughts of 
redress. 

Party feelings between two honourable rivals arc always bad ; 
but much moie so when they outstrip the bounds of moderate 
■controversy, and shew themselves in violent assault and out¬ 
rage. Two centuries ago, such paltry jealousies existed in an 
eminent degree: wc have, in our day, the satisfaction of knowing, 
that they exist no^'longer. The retrospective view of them in 
the nineteenth century, will, therefore, excite a laugh against 
them, rather than a participation from any one in such illiberal 
and absurd ideas. The disturbances at King’s were nothing 
more than what would be now (galled, in the underivable slang 
of the day, a row: there was then no other ill blood evinced by 
the exxludedtgownsmen, than a breakage of the windows ; but 
in February IGOO, a premeditated attack was made by the men 
of Trinity^at their comedies, upon tliose of St. John’s. Tin; case, 
sufficiently puerile, was investigated in the vice-chancellors 
court: one can scarcely tell which party deserves most 
censure,^the school-boy malevolence of the one, or Ihe absurd 
irritability of the other. But all will now be more inclined 
to ridicule and laugh at the folly displayed by both, than 
to embrace the monstrous* opinions wliich prevailed at the 
|)eriod. The fellows and Scholars of St. John’s exhibited 
“ a bill of complaint against certayne injuries and outrages 
committed against them, by the stage-keepers of Trinity ^Col- 
lege.”* From the evidence of sixty witnesses, the dssault was 
clearly proved. The chamber-maid at the Sun+ declaied upon 
oath, that she heard some Trinity men say, that if the two 
cooks of St. John’s came to tlic conjedies, they should come 
badly ofl’;—and upon the previous Tuesday, Carre, a schollerof 
Trinity College, pupil unto Mr. Bartin, counseylled Sir 
Probeyn,;}; a student of St. John’s, to beware how he came 

^ MS. in tlic Register Office. 6 104. » 

t Lord^CIarpndon in his life, written by himself, speaks of sleeping 
at the Sun, opposite Trinity College. 

The writer of this article is informed by a very learned antiquarian, 

that he remembers when Bachelors of Arts were always called Sir. 

• ® 
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ainungst the tTowds the night following, and thereat he gave 
this reason ;—that their sku//s, by the appointment of some of 
their fellows, liad gathered and layi! ap in the tower as many 
stones as would till a large studyt;. The goodwife Freshhien 
deposed, tlxit upon the Wednesday night, four schollers, more or 
less, of Trinity Collcdgc, c oming into her shopp for tobacco, at 
what tyme she knew not, s])oke to her of the provision of stones 
layd up ; and also of some bucketts to be provided to fetch 
water from her conduyt, to puuve downne upon St. JohnS^meiie. 
Then conics the testimony of six boys w)io carried up the 
stones, and that of divers others. of St. John’s, standing 

facing Trinity, by the trompetercs, received a grievous wound, 
from a stone cast from the touere ; and Mr. Milssey, master of 
arts, upon being brought in by one stage-keeper, was turned out 
by another; and, as he d( ;>cended the hall steps, was felled to the 
ground by a club : upwards of twenty-five ^proved that clubs 
were used, and that the stag(>kee[»crs, during all the time of the 
comedy, \vdked the court, inquiring for men of St. John’s.” The 
case,* from the number of witnesses examined, must have occu¬ 
pied a considerable length of time: the records consulted give 
IIS no information concerningiits decision. 

Most of our early dramatic pieces were performed in the 
yards pf inns, in which, in the beginning of Que^n Elizabeth’s 
reign, the comedians, who then firs»t united themselves in com¬ 
panies, erected an occasional stage. The s)>ectators,vicwed the 
performance from the galleries or corridors, which, at that time, 
generally ran round the court-yards at inns: many of which 
may still he seen in the City of London, and the Bordugh, ami 
some slight remains of them exist in the Eagle Inn-yard, and the 
Fulcou-yard, Cambridge. In the latter, there are remains on one 
side of two tiers of railed galleries, of one tier on the opposite 
side, and one tier at the end: the stage, we may reasonably suppose, 
was on the fourth side. The Falcon Inn ceases to exist there, but 
the area still bears the name. There are slight restiges of a 
gallery of this nature at the Black Bear kin-yard, Cambridge ; 
where, upon May the 2Mth, 1(500, ijn interlude was performed, 
at which one “ Dominus Pepper was seen with an improper 
•habit, liaving deformed long locks of unseemly sight, and great 
breaches, uiidecent for a graduate or scholar of orderly carriage ; 
therefore, the said Pepper was commanded to appear presentli^, 
and procure his hair to be cut or powled,and which being done, 
the said Pepper returning to the consistory, was then suspend¬ 
ed ab Omni gradu suscejUo et sihdpkndb.'"'' In thi^jextract, tw<J 


* MS, in the llegister Office. 9, 78. In Octobii' Iiil2, an order 
was made by St. .Fohn's and Trinity College, that every young man 
who appeared in Hall or Chapel in pantaloons prtrowsers, shqujd be 
considered as absent. > * * 
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prfivailinij /lishions Uio of the J 7ili centiiry arc 

nienlioneil, -the lonj;’ liair, aiul tliclar^c breeclics ortruuk hose ; 
cacli of these pec'iliaritics are frequently noticed by the writers 
of that period. Stnbbt), la hiarare book called the Anahnmi of 
/l/itf.srv, sayf^j diat the new-fangled breeches were of Parisian 
origin; they were iiiade ridiculously large, and stuffed out 
witli rags, initil they were brought to an enormous si/e. “ A 
lamentalde coiiij)laint of the })oor country men against p^reol 
Au.w/V ill the Harleian collection, and an act passed to 

restrain such absurdities. A picture of them is in the frontis¬ 
piece to the Latiu play of VvAaniimA The practice of wearing 
long hair afforded a jiretcxt to the learned puritan, William 
I^rynne, to write a book (his scarcest) upon the Vnlovelincssc of 
Lt)veAockes: % like must of his works, it contains hundreds of 
(]uotations, and fully justifies that part of his severe epitaph, 
where he is called^ 


“ This grand scriptuiieut papcr-spillcr; 
This endless, needless, inargin-HlIer.” 


His work was followed by llalfs Comarum Ahoa-fAia,: I'hc ioafh- 
somam^t of long hmrc:% a snivdl hook, ocpuilly sciuci*, and 
. much more curious. In this we are told, tliat periwigs of false- 
coloured hair *11 (which begins to be rife, even amongst scholais 
in the Universities,) are utterly unlawful, and are ct>ndaniin;d by 
Christ hiincelf; that the wearing of long hair is coiidenmed and 
» forbidden by the word of God. From Ezekiel Ixiv. : 20 , they 
shall not shave tlieir heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long, 
they shafi only poll tlicir heads. Both the extremes arc here 
forbidden; shaving, on the one hand ; and long hair on tlie other. 
Biit|)olling, as a mean betwqen both, is commanded 5 and, thai 
not a light kind of polling, o\' -d polling at large of some part 
of the head, but it must be a strict polling or rounding of the 
whole head. Look abroad into the world, and see whether the 
vilest men flo not usually wear the longest locks. Telk me 
whether ragged rastals, nasty varlets, raggamufliari soldiers, 
tinkeis, crate-carriers, gaolbirds, &c. &.c. arc nob partakers 
with thee in this ruffianly guise ? and if so, I should think one 

* Part printed in Strutt s Manners and Customs, v. iii., p. 85; and 
' lioswell's excellent edition of Alalouc’s editionof Shakspeare, v. ix. p. 53. 

t 121110,1031. 

X Load. ^to. 1628, 

^ \ ByThiaias Hull, B/0. and •Pastor of Kingsnorton. Load. 

l2ino. 1654. Appended are divers reasons and argumeuts against 
painting, {Spots; naked backs, breasts, arms, &c. ^ 

•. II I\Ikch*Ado ahviU Notliitifj, Act ii., Sconces, ‘‘And her hair 
sliall be of what colour it please God and Act iii., iScciic iv,; and the 
yariorwai notcsnipofi those passages. * 
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need not bid M?oe cliaiigc thy iasluon/’ iTe afterwards writes, 
that the gravest and godliest divines and Christians lu our 
nation, whose examples the youngf sort should imitate) do 
still wear, and formerly did wear the shortest hair: witness 
Cartwright,# Perkins, Keynolds, Rogers, Abbot, Dodd, Hrins- 
ley, Hildersham, Llerriiig, Fen, Whately, Prideaux, &c. In 
their works, they plead for it; in their lives, tliey practised it; (as 
many now living can testify) and the effigies of many of them 
which are. to be seen at this day in Oxford Library/'* Sigugh- 
ton, another divine and Trichotoniist, say*s, that Absnlon/s hair 
was his halter, and tliat our long-haired gentlemen ought to 
make use tliereof; besides, how strangely do men cut their 
hairs; some all before, some all behind, some lon^ round about, 
their crowns being cut short like cootes, or l^opish priests, 
and friars; some have long lucks at their ears, as if they had 
four eais, or were prick-eared; some have ,a little long lock 
only before, hanging down to their noses, like to the tail of a 
weasel; evj^ry man being made a fool at the barber’s jileasiire, 
or making a fool of the barber for mtmey to make him such a 
fooLt” 

Having brought the Latin plays down to the beginning of the 
scventeeutli century, we shall now lay before our readers the 
names of some to which we have been unable co assign any 
date, and concerning which we p'Bssess but scanty informa¬ 
tion. 

Cbjtophou, Manuscript, in Emmanuel College Library, Cam¬ 
bridge : at the end is written Gulielnius liretonus possessor 
Georgius Ainsworthius scriptor: whether scriptor aj^plies to 
the author, or the transcriber, wc shall leave our readers to de¬ 
cide. 

l*art/icnia. Manuscript, in Emipanuel College Library, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Earibates, Manuscript, in Emmanuel College Library, Cam¬ 
bridge, wiittcn by Crouse of Caius College. 

P&eudomaaia, Manuscript, in Emmanuel College Library, 
Cambridge, written by Mewe, a felhw of the College. 


* See pp. 15, 17, 59, Ih. 

t These were not the only books written upon this absurd sub¬ 
ject ; anjjther, entitled “ A testimony against Periwigs and Periwig ' 
making, and playing on instruments of music among Christians, or 
any other in the days of the Gospel, being several reason?^ against these, 
ihhigi^ by John Mulliner;” was printed in 1077, 4to, ^without tiie 
name of the place: the author himself belonged to the town ot North- 
amptoii. In the fi"st page, he states “ the reasons why he left off his 
emjdoymciit, and how it was with him as to his inwaiti <!!bnditioii be¬ 
fore he joined llic people called Quakers.” 
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Zeloti/phus, Manuscript, in Emmanuel, and Trinity College 
Libraries, Cambricii^e. 

Pastor Fidm* Manuscript, in the University Library, acted 
at King’s College. 

Leo yJrnienas, ifagoedia, sive ladit in htimanis divina potentia 
rebus. Manuscript, in the University Library : prefixed is the 
argument: '' Leo Armenus orientis iniperator sacrarum iniagi- 
num liostis acerrimus cum diu multumque rem catholicam vex- 
asse^ tandem impietatis pcenas persolvit. Nam Michael Balbus 
detectil conjuratipne ad flammas damnatus, ipsa Christi nas- 
centis nocte vincula perfringit, caesoque per aniicos Leone ini¬ 
perator eligitur totamqne Leonis familiam "rtit.” 

Herodes. Manuscript, in the University Library, written by 
Guliehnus Goldingham, and dedicated in a Latin epistle to 
Thomas Sackeville, Lord Buckhurst. Daniel Heinsins wrote a 
tragedy of the ^ame name, llerode^ Infanticida, printed by 
Elzevir, small 8vo. 1632. 

Fucus; sive IlktrioruasHx. Manuscript, in the IJqdleian ; llu; 
prologue contains this line, which establishes the fact that thesti 
plays were acted annually, 

Ut Academiam covicedias quotannisparturienten. 

• 

[jeander. Manuscript, in the University Jabrary ;'another 
copy, with the actors’ names, exists in Emmanuel College 
Library. *When this play was acted, or by whom it was written, 
is unknown: it appears to have considerable merit, though very 
Jong : Uvo lims from an old prologue show that it was held in 
esteem by the poets who flourished at the period it was per¬ 
formed ; 

» 

“ You must not hece expect to-ciay, 

Leander^ Labyrinth, or Loyota." 

Tomumbeius ; sive Snltania in JEgypti intperii everso^ ^ traga:dia 
nova: anno Salutis,*E.SaltcrnoBristovensis. ^Manuscript,intlie 
Bodleian. • 

Confesso7\ Manuscript, in the Bodleian : it bears the name 
of Sparowe : the Cantabrigia’ ••Graduati has a Thomaii 
Sparowe admitted B.A. of Trin. Coll-1673; this may be writ¬ 
ten by him ; though we recollect, when we consulted the manu¬ 
script, it appeared, from something in the prologue, \o have 
been writteq before 1666. 

' Hyme?idus. Manuscript, in St. John’s College Library, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Catiiena Triumphans, a comedy, in Trinity^College Library. 

• One, iiSpelTect, without name, date,.&c. in Trinity College 
Libnuy. __ . 
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Another, imperfect, without name, date, &c. in Trinity Col¬ 
lege Library, 

The following plays we are able f arrange chronologically, 
and affix the names of the Colleges who* e they were represented, 
and those of the authors by whom they were written. 


^itmea of Viays.. ' 


Lm/ttH Filiornm }' 

hrne/h . S \ - 

Pfimimchiiis . \ .... 

.i-'- ^ 

' . phorson \ 

Dido .I R. iLiliwpIl 

Aululfintt Planti .. | .... 

Kzixhtas .' N. I Mall 

(iammar(hni{)n\i > i 

Amy/... (| 

PuA Arfi^toptuinh .... 

Ricardua YVr///w.,| I'. I.egj^e 

Ririirdnx Tcrdifu .. j TI. J.acey 

Pedant ins .; J^oard 

iio lam .I Alabaster 

fjclia t. 

Sitcanns . 

Iltspanus . 

Hlactiiavellus ,, ., 

Vltfb Iaiu' . 

The lleturn front f 
Parnassns .... J 




Jtt -what 
CoUcf'e, 


Acteih 


S jt’orpns } 
( jt'hiisti i 
(’hrist’s 


1 .. 


1631 

1032 


riinity 

King’s 
Kiniy’s 
King’s 

(‘hrist’s 

Trinity 

Ilarlemii (Joll. Trinity 


1). Wibunie 

(r. Knggle 


Sej/ros 


Adtdphc . 
JEinilia ... 
Tiinoramuti 

Albuinnzur 


Mdanthe . 

^ tiicf tides . 

Worhe for Cutlers 

Lingua . 


Drooko 


(^ecil 

Ituggle \5 edits. 


1000 

f 

•t 


F. Doure, Esq. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


tjueen s’ 


{ 


trans fforjesta .... 

ixtnda . 

l^ioicjis Vapnlam .. 

Cancer . 

J^tb^rintkus . 

Senile Odium .... 

Rival Friends ,,.. 


Tomkis 

Brookes 

Elelclier 

• 0 • • 

Brewer 

Stubbe 

Ilackett 


Ilawkesworthi 
llausted 
Hausted 


} 


1015 
1034 . 
1780 3 
1015 

• « 

1015 

16 edits. 

1632 

1648 

1648 

1048 

1636 

1633 
1032 


I _ 

Trill. (Jniv.and J 
Emmau, Col- J 
lege Libraries 3 
Trinity Coll. Lib. 


» • 4 ^ 

St. John’s 
(3areriall 

St. John^s 




• • • » * 


Trinity 

Trinity 

Trinity 

Trinity 

Trinity 


i Trin. & Km, ) 
i College Lib. ^ 
ITrin|ty Coll. Lib. 


University Lib. 


Trinity 

King’s 

• • • ■ 

Trinity | 
Trinity ^ 


1350 

1544 

1540 

1564 
1504 
1504 

1500 

• m 

1570 

1580 
1500 
1590 
151)0 
1590 
1500 
1507 
1599 

1606 

1012 


1012 

1014 

1014 

1614 


1614 

1614 

1615 

1616 
1620 
1610 

( 1626 
1622 

St. John’s .. 


f ut%ir 

.. •. 


■-I 


1622 

1630 
1633 

1631 
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Jealous jAwers,,.. 

Znto . 

Si iiilis jif/ror .... 

I'ufi'tmiimnnni .,.. 

Conntwnnm Dolinm 
Nuujhsi>itnn Joaf^^ ) 

larv . i 

Pana . 

Thv Guardian .... 
Tfa Grah'ful fV»V. 


iliindolpn ' j y : • 


Siirion 


Johnson 

Randolph 

CowRy 

V’incent 

Cowley 

Smart 


1638 

1638 

1648 
16,50 


* 'rnnily ,1631 

i(M9 j^^*"*!* Mun. aiul )| I 

Ciiiver. Lib. 5j ’ *631 

. Rodleiiin. I .... 10.3,1 

Saint .fohn s, 


Queen's, Km- . 
nv..nuel, uudji 


1637 


Ibiiver. Lib, 


. i Trinity 

Kunopoucl Lib. i Trinity 
. ; I’riiiity 


1641 
1641 
IVmbroke 1747 


1638 

1638 


The lieturae from Parnassus,or Scourge of Simon i/,^ aviis acted 
by the students of St, John’s, in 160G: of its author wo know 
nothing more that} that lie was (‘.ertainly a ])oet, and that lie has 
Avritteii a very pleasing comedy. Tie censures with great ease 
and severity the poets and actors of his time; and ujioii the 
hints thrown out against the clergy. Dr. Wilde laid the founda¬ 
tion of his play called Benefice. 

In the prologue we are tohh as the fact really is, “ that 
what is presented, is but a slubbered invention ; and if our wis¬ 
dom obscure the circumstance,.our kindness will pardon tjie sub¬ 
stance,” The plot will be lies! given in the author’s own words ; 

We only show a scholar’s discontent. 

Tn scholar’s fortunes, twice forlorn and dead, 

> Twit.’ hath our weary pen erst laboured ; 

Making them pilgrims in Parnassus’ liill, 

Then penning their return with ruder quill. 

Now we present unto each pitying eye, 

The scholar’s progress in their misery; 

To yon we seek to show a scholar’s state, 

His scorned fortunes,his uupitv’d fate: 

beyond these there is nothing to excite interest; though the 
comedy, for the light it throws upon English manners and 
feelings at the period it was written, and for the ucca.sional 
strains of poetry and humour it contains, is well worlli a 
perusal. 

• In 1612, Prince Charles and tlie Count Palatine..of the 
Rhine, (who, early in the ensuing year, married the Princess 
Elizabeth his sister,) visited Cambridge. The University re- 
ceived them”wilh the same kind of entertainment as that with 
which thf^y hjjd received Queen Pjlr/abeth,—scholastic dispula- 

-- . 4 ,-- - 

f 

* Reprinted in Hawkins and Dodsley, 
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lions in tlie nv»rning, and Latin plays at nijVlil. They remained 
ill tlic University two days, and took np tlicir ahode at Trinity 
College Lodge.—T^[>on the first iiie’1, tlie comedy of'i4fA7y>//(; 
was performed ; it still exists in manuscript in Trinity College 
Library, wiUiont the author’s name, bearing upon it the date of 
lfib'2, which will authorise Uie assertion, that it was again acted 
in that year. It (*,ommenc«id at seven o’clock out cireiter, and 
continiKMl until one in the morning; we have, therefore, no rea¬ 
son to be surprised when the nnpuijlished record coiisijled* 
tells us that the Count Palatine slept the ^greater part of it. 
Prince Charles was very attentive, and “ notwithstanding it was 
so long, seemed to listen with very good patience and great 
contentment/' However, botli of them, upon tlrbir return to 
Newmarket, c()ini>Iained of its immoderate length and stupi¬ 
dity .f* The next night the Pastoral of Sajros was represented ; 
this exists in nmnuscrijit in the same library; there is also a 
copy in the University Library which gives the actors' names : 
amorijfst tli^ni are those of llackctt, afterwards bishop of falc.h- 
fn ld aiid ( 'oventry, and author of l.oiola ;aml of Stubbe, author 
of Frans Unaesta, —The scene of Sa/ros is laid in the island of 
that name in the /f^gean Sea, Ui the valley of Alcander, and tln^ 
lime is twelve hours. It w'as written by IJrookes, a fellow of 
'IVinity^who wrote another pastoral, Melanlhe. —A third copy 
of iSV/yms is in Emmanuel College Lxlirary, having the 30th in¬ 
stead of the 3d of March 1()12, for Prince Charles’s visit. 

In 1614, Cambridge received another roval visit; it w’as 
this time visited by King James. It appears rather surprising 
that he had not curiosity to come to it earlier, as hij^ winter 
hunting excursions from Royston brought him within so short 
a distance. He was entertained in a manner belitlinc: his cha- 
ractei^ and, indeed, upon this occajSion the University seems to 
have outdone the hospitality, magnificence, and sconical exhi¬ 
bitions, displayed towards his predecessor. The learned 
antiqftary, Mr. Pegge, has given, in the twenty-si5cth volume 
of the (jcntkman s Magazine ,:{: a minu0e of what passed 
during his stay : this paper affords aijother proof of the accuracy 
with which Rapin wrote the history of our nation. ‘‘The king 
itiade his entry upon the seventh of March, attended with as 
much solemnity and concourse of gallants and great men, as 
the hard weather and extreme foul ways would permit. The,, 
prince cUme along with him, but not the queen, by reason us it 


Apud Coil. Caii Cantab. 

t See Winwoojfs Memorials, v. iii. p. 240, * ' 

X Extracted from a MS. in the possession of Sir 3d\v?u*d Derring, 
Gent. Mag. subamio 175(). 
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was said that she was not invited ; which error is rather Imput¬ 
ed to their cliancellour than to tlie scholars, tluit understand 
not these courses.”'*^ We cl)oose to express oinselves in the 
words of the writers we consult, rather than in our own, be¬ 
cause the simplicity of their language is better suited to tho 
circumstances they narrate. The Earl of Suffolk, lord treasurer, 
is said to have kept his table at St. John’s at the expense of a 
thousand pounds a day; whether this account is correct, even 
his contemporaries doubt, but the expense may be estimated by 
the proportion of'wine that w^as drunk, no less a quantity than 
twenty-six tuns in five days. The king aud prince lay at Trinity, 
where the plays were represented ; the hall ,vas so ordcired for 
room, that aB'ove two tliousand people were conveniently placed 
as spectators, l^pon the first night was performed by St- 
John's men, JEmilia, a comedy written by Mr. Cecill, a member 
of the College, ft is uncertain whether a copy can now be 
found : in its absence we must be satisfied with what scanty in¬ 
formation the following sentence contains. The, chief part 
consisted of a counterfeit Sir Edward Ratcliffe, a foolUli tutor 
of physic, which proved but a lean argument; and though it 
were larded with pretty shows atr the beginning and end, and 
with somewhat too broad vspeech for such a presence, yet it was 
still dry.”t •’Upon the secombnight was performed the^admii- 
able and well-known comedy of Ignoramus. We pass over this 
perfonnanee with reluctance ; but as it is intended to fonii the 
subject of another article, to speak more concerning it now 
would ^nly bo anticipating, our future purpose. Upon the 
third night an English comedy called A/bnmazary written by 
Mr. Toinkis of Trinity, was performed : this has been printed in 
1615, 1634, and in a more^attainable shape in Dodsley’s CW- 
lection of old P/ays.J; It holds a very exalted situation among 
the English plays, and has occasioned some controversy 
whether or not it formed the model of Ben Jonson’s Akhemhi. 

Upon file fourth night was acted Melanthe, a Latjn pastoral, 
written by Dr. Brotfkes of Trinity. A fifth play was jprepared 
by Phineas Fletcher of King’s, entituled Sicelides, a Piscatory : 
the king departed in the morning, but this play was acted at the 
author’s college in the evening. The serious parts of it are 
mostly written in rhyme, with chorusses between the acts. 
•Perindus’s telling Armillus the story of Glaucus, Scylla, and 
Circe, in the first act, is taken from OviAsMetamorplwsth, 1. xii., 
and Atyches’s fighting with and killing the ork that was to 

* See Miscellaneous State PaperSy from 1501 to 1726, 4to, Lond, 
1778, vol. i. o’394. 

» t See miscellaneous State Papers^y. i. p. 394. 

t See voh vii.^p. 125. 
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have devoured Olinda, is an imitation of'the story of Perseus 
and Andromeda in Ovid\s Metamorphoses, 1. ii., or the deliver¬ 
ance of Angelica from the monster hy Ruggiero, in the Orlando 
Farioso, c. x. The scene lies in Sicily; the time two hours.* 
The kijig was so highly pleased with the comedy of Ignora¬ 
mus, that upon the thirteenth of May in this year he visited 
Cambridge again, to hear it a second time. Tne play now re¬ 
ceived some few alterations and additions; it began at eight 
o’clock, and ended about one: the king laughed excejdjngly, 
gnd oftentimes with his hands, and by words, applauded it 
Trinity College Hall was again fittf;d up forlts representation; 
at the lower end of the stage the doctors were placed ; next to 
the stage, the regents and non-regents in gowns ;*ni the body of 
the hall other strangers according to their qualities ; the upper 
end of the hall, beyond the stage, was wholly reserved for the 
king and prince’s follow'ers, and lor the courtiers. The Earl of 
Suffolk at the former visit is said to have* expended, five 
days, the sum of five thousand pounds ; the king, probably wish¬ 
ing U c'*u?3e the University little trouble or expense, remained 
in it at this time but two days, during which period only one 
comedy was performed. ^ 

The Retttrne front Parnassus was called by its author a Show. 
In 1615 another was performed, entitled Workcfor Cutlers: or, a 
Merry ^Dialogue bctvwen Sword, Rapjer, and Dagger: its author 
is unknown, and the interlude itself almost equally fjo; it may 
be classed among the very scarcest of the early English dramas. 

Between the years 16l6 and 1620, the comedy of Lingua 
was acted at Trinity College. The play itself has been I'feviewed 
in a former number of the Retrospective, vol. ii., 270. An extra¬ 
ordinary anecdote conceniingithas been preserved byWinstanley, 
the authenticity of which there is Ifttle probability of knowing. 
He says that, when this play was acted at Cambridge, Oliver 
Cromwell performed in it: in consequence of this part of his in- 
fomn^tiori, we have assigned it to the above period. But he 
further states, that his actini^ the characterkof Tactus gave him 
his first ambitious ideas: having obtained the contested coroneti 
he makes this spirited declaration : 

Roses, and bays,pack hence! this crown and robe. 

My brows and body circles and invests; 

, How gallantly it fits me! Sure the slave 
Measur’d my head that wrought this coronet. 

They lie, that say complexions citnnot change.* • * 

My blood’s ennobled, and I am transform’d 


* See B?.ographta Dramatica, v, iii. p. 368. 

V01„ Vll, PART I, • D 
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Unto the snclrbd tciriper of a king. 
Methinks I hear my nohle parasites 
Styling me Caesar, or great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, &c. &c. 


It is absurd enouj^h, to attribute the part which Cromwell 
took ill the agitations of the times, to any occurrence of this 
sort, though the fact of his having performed in the play may 
not ho improbable. 

The two objections urged in the review of Lingua, to thi% 
anecdote, may thus be obviated : the play was published first 
in 1607, wheii,ce it does not follow that it v*as only acted in 
that year : we have had examples of the same play being per¬ 
formed twice, and it is natural to suppose that so excellent a 
play as this would have a second representation. The ob¬ 
jection urged by its reviewer, " that as Oliver Cromwell be¬ 
longed to Sidney College, and it was exhibited at Trinity 
College, a circumstance that alone controverts the fact/’certainly 
does not controvert the fact, because, from consulting the 
names of the actors placed opposite their respective characters 
in the different manuscript Latin plays, we find performers 
from all CoU^ges. 

In the year 1616, Phillip Stubbe’s comedy of Fraus flonesta 
was jierformed at Trinity, of which College he was a fellow. It 
was printed in 12mo. 1632. Trinity College Library has a 
manuscript copy, and the Emmanuel one has the actors’ names 
placed opposite- their characters. It bears the date of 1626, 
though, a few iincs above, it bears the date of 1616 ; it is im¬ 
material which year it was acted in, and, therefore, we assign it 
to the earlier date. It is a.play of very little merit; it has no 
character which fixes the attention of the reader ; but abounds, 
like a bad French comedy, with" Lepidi servi," “juvenes amasii,’' 
“ atari and all the other paraphernalia of common-place 

intrigue. There are several parts in which indeceivjy is tnade 
to supply the place of something better, and none which in¬ 
duce us to turn it over again for the purpose of analysis or 
quotation. 

Upon February the 28th, 1623f, Bishop Ilacket’s play oV 
Loiola was acted before iving James, and again before him 
upon March the 12th, in the same year. It was printed in 1648, 
together with Stoicus Fapulam, Cancer, and Faria, all supposed 
to be represented at the game time : the two first probably were, 
but the lafte'r was performed before King Charles, and will-bn 
noticed,under his visit to the University. Loiu/a is a play, as 
may be sijfipfsed from the title, written in ridicule of the 
tfeinsils and their founder. Much of the humour of it of course 
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is lost to us; *tis in a coarse aiul coiumon-placc vein of satire. 
Jt contains, however, some very curious and interesting pas¬ 
sages. In one, Loiola introduces. In propria persona, all the 
Jesuitical virtues “ Crera Obedicatia,’^ “ Pseudo-miraadnm,'^ 
**Regicidlum,^^ "//irfe.r Expurgalorius,"* Eqaivocatio/" **ArrogHn-' 
iia.*' We recouiineiid this scene entire to the notice of young 
debutants on the Catholic question. In this {day we iltid the 
intro<iuction of the rhyming songs, which are to be met with in 
the Paria of very considerable iuerit, and in someothei plays. 
At the conclusion of the third act, Loioia i.s threatened with 
immediate suspension to a tree, and a song is chaunted on the 
occasion. 


Jo. Hem autem epicedium, nihil unquam scriptum est magis 
lamentabil'. 

Titulus sic se habet; ‘‘ Jodocus ct secjilares Monachi 

Valcdicunt Loiolm pridie ante susperuliuni." 

« O VOS Monachi ct fralrcs, &c. p. 120. 

In Sloivus Fapulans, we liave a substantial rcpresonlation of 
ttio passions. Appetkus, Ccyicupiscibilist Jrabcihilis, Lcrtitiay 
I'olaptas, and many otliers of the same family, successively 
are introduced whipping and scourging the titoic ii/evory varia¬ 
tion of circumstance and metre. Like most other allegories, 
it is heavy and uninteresting, and disposes us to joui heartily 
in the observation of the Epiiogus ; 


Spectaioresyvidisiis jam satis Stoienm Vapulantem!^' 


Of the Cancer we have nothing |)articular to say ; and the 
attention of the reader has been already too long claimed for 
scenes wJiich are now almost as completely forgotten as those 
of Brutus or tlie Apostate. 

l^robably at the second visit of King Jamesin March, 
1022, the play of Labyrinthus was pertor'^ied; a manuscript 
copy in the University Library ascribes it to Havvkesworth, a 
former fellow of Trinity College ; this copy contains the actors^ 
i^ixrnes, among which the author hirastdf is one. The fable of 
the play is very obscure, and occasionally so decidedly contra 
bonos that we may almost wish it were more so. There 

is, lioweyer, much talent displayed in the conduct of it, and 
parts of the dialogue would not disgrace writers of a far more 
classical age. The following auto-biographical slftij:ch of Ti- • 
berms,ithe character played by the author himself, may serve as 
a specimen. 


Tib. Sat est in viti a*gritudinem, sola quai advnuiant ultro: 
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Ne queras: Vitain tequam, certatn, mediam, nec luxu obsitain 
Nec depressam sordibus, (hah) rem ego, Jupiter, quantivis duco 
prelii. 

iEris alien! nihil habeo, ne nummum : mei habeo 
(Dii iiliid sospitent) quantum sat est et mihi, 

Et amico forsan in loco (est Diis gratia.) 

Deos colo, ut par est:—templa non fatigo. 

Litigant alii quibus est animus : 

‘ Non ego me foro leviter crediderim. 

Amore, comitate, et benign& imprimis oper^ 

Res agi satius est, quain lite et qi^erimoni^. 

Sim exul; et sum: an propterea tie soniu'', de risu quid dcmp- 
senm ? 

Ne tanlillum. 

Ilor. —^l.epidum seneni!” 

r 

In this, as in many other of the plays, we are amused by a 
curious jumble of dialects and dates. We find, in the dramatis 
persona- for instance, after Tiberius, Lepidus, Cassander, Hora- 
tius, and many other gentlemen of undisputed classical lineage, 
“ T)on Piedro Paclies d’ Alcanttira,” who, we suspect, would 
find considerable difficulty in making out a title to Ins place. 

In 16:30, the festivities • at Christmas entirely cfMsed : a 
broadside printed this year, and issued by order of the vice- 
chancellor, commands that " Ticino in fes/kitale natalttiA cum 
luchnis ant /arris, ui-ve cum tiibis aut ti/mpauis exeat e CoUegio 
suo.” January 7th, 1630; that no one shall go out of his Col¬ 
lege upon the festal of the nativity with torches or masks, or 
nTth trumpets and drums. This was the first blow the annual 
spectacles received : in a few years after this period, the more 
polifhed exhibition of comedies was fated to cease likewise. 
Seni/e Odium was acted bt tween 1630 and 1633 : it has a copy 
of Latini;orses prefixed, written by Milton's friend, Mr. Edward 
Kino- of Christ’s (.lollego, which places it after or m the Vormer 
\eai^ and it was printed in the latter year. The titlp \&, Scii}le 
Odium, comcedia CaiHabrl^ia puldicH Academicis recitata in Col- 
le >io Reginali ab ejusdem Collegii juventute. Autoie P . llausted. 
Lusimus^innncui. Cnntahrigite: ex* Academia celeberrima ti/po- 
grapltia 1633, 12mo. After Mr. King’s commendatory verses, 
come some written by Kemp, and Rogers, both of Queen’s 
Colleoe, where it was acted : from the former set, we learn it was 
the authoHs first production. The scene lies at Frankfort: the 
time is twenty-four hours. Peter Hausted was born at Oundle, 
ill Novthanjptonshire, and educated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
biidi'e. .He, was a violent loyalist, and a(«iered to the royal 
party in all their engagements until his death. He was chap- 
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lain to Spencer^ £arl of Northampton, and Was with him in the 
Castle of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, at the time when it made hO 
vigorous a defence against the pur jainentary army. At this 
place he died, and is supposed to be buried either within its 
precincts, eft* else in the church bf*lnnginerto Banbury.* Cam¬ 
bridge, formerly more fortunate than witnin the last century in 
receiving royal visits, entertained, in March 1631, King Charles 
and his Queen Henrietta. The particulars of what passed dur¬ 
ing their stay, no printed or manuscript state-papers clisolose : 
at least, a most diligent search on our part, has not brought 
them to light. In their absence, our readers must be content 
with the very scanty materials we possess. Two comedies 
were certainly acted before them ; the one, P^r Hausted's 
Rival Friends ; the other, Thomas Raiulolph’s"!* Jealous Jjorers, 
The first play was printed in 1632,J and bears testimony to the 
author’s uneasinc.ss under censure. He states, that it was 
" acted before the King and Queen’s majesties, when, out of 
their princely favour, they were pleased to visit the University 
on the lOth day of Marclj, 1631. (hied down by hoys, faction, 
envy, and confident ignorance; approved by the judicious, and 
exposed to the public censui^ by the author.” His dedication 
is in the same style, being a copy of verses inscribed to the 
Right Honourable, Right Reverend, Right Worshi'pful, or what¬ 
soever lie be, or shall be, whom Hiercafter may call patron.” 
Though it appears from this, that he had been roughlycriticised, 
yet it is coniinended by a copy of Latin and two copies of 
English verses. The other play, the Jealous Lorc/ v, was printed 
in 1632, 1634, 1668, and in all the subsequent editions of 
Randolph’s works. The title page sets forth, that it was pre¬ 
sented, before their majesties, by tjie students of Trinity Col¬ 
lege. It is commended by four‘copies of English, and five 
copies of Latin verses; the last, written by Thomas Vincent, 
author of Paria, alludes, in the following lines, to its favourable 
reception befure King Charles : ^ 


* See H^ooefs Fasfi 0x9ninises, p. li. p. 50. 
t See Biograph. Dramafica, v. iii. pp. 209, 210. 

I It was during this visit, that wliat Oldys relates, passed 
tween Randolph and Queen Henrietta Maria : she upon some occa¬ 
sion pleasantly objected to Randolph, 

• ^ Pauper uhiquejacet ; 

to which he wittily replied, 

In Regina^ iuis hac nocte jaccrem, 

Si verum hoc esset. Pauper ubique jacei t 
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I felix, oculos dudum precdatus, et aiires« 

Censuramqiie ipsam sub j«go mitte gravcrn. 

Qui meruit Carolo plausum spectante, popello 
Non est cur metuat displicuisse rudi. 

t 

It is esteemed the best of Randolph’s works,—but it is useless 
to diaw comparisons between his writings, all of which are de¬ 
serving the highest praise for their knowledge of human nature, 
and lor their poetry- He is ingeniously supposed, by Mr, 
Douce, to be the i^uthor of Coraeiianum JDo/ium. As we know 
not when it was acted, this will be the fittest place to notice 
that comedy. It is inter 7’arissimos/^ and o;ir book-collecting 
readers may1R>ngratulatc themselves upon the possession of a 
copy- The title-page is, Corne/ia/mot Dotium, comaalia lepi" 
dissima, optimorum Judiciis approbata^ et Tlieatrali Con/p/io, nec 
imnuirito, donatUy yalma chorati apprimt digua. Auctore, T* Ii» 
ingeniosmimo hujus <tvi lleliconio. 

Liulunt dum jtivenes^ lasciciunt Senes^ 

Senacuntjuvencs, juvene&cuni Sams, 

Lond. 1638, 12mo. A neatly engraved frontispiece, by Mar¬ 
shall, represents Cornelius in the sweating-tub, undergoing 
rigorous diserpline for liis irregularities.* Adjoining t]ie tub, 
stand his three female acquaintances; to whom he utters u most 
sincere farewell, 

** Valete 0 Feneres Cupidinesque^ 

Sedeo in Veneris SoliOt in Dolio doleo/' 


• The cure of Cornelius'^ complaint was formerly effected by 
guaiacum, or mercurial unctions.: and in both cases the patient was 
kept up very warm and close. In England, they used a tub for this 
purpose ; on tho continent, a cave, or oven, or dungeon. And, as for 
the unction, tt was so^nelimes continued for thirty-seven days rand 
during this time, threa was, necessarily, an extraordinary abstinence 
requited. Hence Shakspeare ^ays, 

Be a whore still! they love thee not that use thee; 

Give them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. ’ 

Make use of thy salt hours : season the slaves 
For tubs, and baths ; bring down rose-cheek'd youth 
To the tub-Jast, aud the diet. 

^ Timon of Athens, Act iv. Scene 3- 

Some account of the sweating-tub, with a cut of it, may be s^en in 
Ambrose 'Parrefs Works, by Johnson, p. 48. The^inquisitive reader 
will learn inofe, tpon consulting the notes to the above passage from 
Shakspeare, in the best edition of his works, vol, xiii. pp. 371, 372. 
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After a dedication to Alexander Radchffe, Jiaiensia Mites, 
come two and a half pap;es omtiibus et singutis, and then the 
Argument. Being in a learned lu guage, we may venture to 
notice it, as giving the plot of the ccnieav, and a specimen ot 
the Latinity. " Cornelius ex nimi^ licentia suil mgrii se habeas, 
et jam inorti (nec minus q.ium omnus expectant) appropinquans 
^ grabato se paululum sublevans, omnesdehortatur ab iis lenoci- 
nils, quibus ipse in adults mtate iuduLserat: meretricias artes et 
earum astiitias aperti^ iiarrat. Cornelius in extremis posi|.us, i 
Peregrino Neapolitano, pneter omncin spem,^pristinff5 incnlmuiir 
tati restituitur. Suadet interim Nea])olitanum, ut euni pro 
morluo daret; quo fauia ipsius mortis per totum oppidum incre- 
besccret; et eo hoc facit, quii emeritain altionenMhperct de iis 
pellicibus et latrunculis, qui tantain sibi injuriam intulis*sent: 
Quod quidein (nec sine loagno periculo) pnestat: Sepeliri enim 
se mandat, nno cumingenti thesauri rnolc: (^uem cildem node 
qu^ ipse sepultus est, Lurcanio et Latrunculus, duo egregii 
latroiies, 4 ino cum consilio et consensu meretricum, effVactis 
sacrurii portis, eruere et eripere ijuairunt. llemoventur saxa, 
reseratur cista, in qua positus est Cornelius ; qua reclus^, et se 
super pe<les erigente Cornelio^ tanto metu perculsi sunt, at sacris 
iedibus relictis, denieiitcs cxcurrunt; e^que dementia correpti, 
insoleiitius se gerunt, donee comniuiii voto et vftce, ne eorum 
rabies aiiis etiam vim inferret, Fatuano, vulgo Bedlam, sunt 
traditi; et pellices, qum couscim consules erant fiictif IMagiario, 
vulg<\ Bridewell, sunt mandatm. Residuum temporis fructuose 
expendit Cornelius, multum distribueas scris publicis Gym- 
nasiis.’’ 

yaletmlinarium was written by William Jolnison, a fellow of 
Queen’s College, where it was act^d, February the sixth 1637. 
The scene lies at Bartholomew’s .Ilospital, Ijondon. There is 
a copy of this ]>lay in Queen’s, St. John's, Kmmanuel, and the 
University Libraries, J’he Emmanuel copy formerly belonged 
to Archbishop Sancroft. The copy in the UniveiSiity Library 
contains the stage directions, and thus optns ; after the pro¬ 
logue is spoken, let there be a great cry witliout of ignis, ignis, 
incendinm, incendinm, which done, let Mimulus enter with a 
bucket.’* A rhyming La4in song, without any merit, at the end 
of the fourth act, is set to music. 

Upon the tenth of February 1638, Navfragium Joculare wag,, 
perfbrlhed at Trinity College ; written by Cowley, before lie had 
taken his B.A. degree: Dr. Johnson censures this composition, 
fsr being written without due attentibii to the ancient model?, , 
and,* indeed, justly; for, it is certainly the very worst of the 
^^tin plays we have read, and mere prose. It was prftited first 
in l2mo, 1631, with a Latin dedication in verse, "to ^r. Comber, 
Doan of Carlisle, and head of his College ; a second edition was 
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inserted in the coilection of his works, published in three 
volumes, 8vo,, in 1712. As it is not our intention at any fu¬ 
ture period to notice this work particularly, for, in reality, it is 
not worth the trouble, having neither the facility of a popular, 
nor the accuracy of a learned work, it may be dismissed with a 
few words. The author of the Poetical Decameron* thinks, 
very ingeniously, that Cowley took the idea of his play from 
Junius’s book, called The Drunkard^s Character^ or a true 
Drmjtkard with such sins as raign in himf wherein is this pas¬ 
sage ; “ And have you not heard what Athenaeus relates, how 

a tavern was, by the fancy and iniaginaiion of a drunken crew, 
turned into a gaily ; who having a tempest in (heir heads, caused 
by a sea of dMnke within, verily thought this tap-house on land, 
a pinbace at sea; and the present storm so vehement, that they 
unladed the ship, throwing the goods out at w'indow, instead 
of overboard, calijng the constable Neptune, and the officers 
Tritons; whereupon some got under the tables, as if they lay 
under hatches,another holding a great pot for the*mast; all 
crying out, that so many brave gentlemen should be cast away.” 
Or, if Cowley did not draw his plot from this book, he might, 
w'ith more probability, as the same author conjectures, take it 
from Ileywood’s play of the English Traveller, printed five 
years before v^uther, in which the scene described by Athenaous 
is humorously brought upon the stage. (See Retros* lieiy. vol. xi.) 

Upon.March the 12th, 1641, Prince Charles passed through 
Cambridge, on his way to York, when he was entertained by 
the repj-esenfution of Paria, w^ritten by Thomas Vincent, and 
by the Gnardian, a second play, written by Cow'ley, before he 
was Master of Arts, and performed like his former one at 
Trinity College- The author of the Guanrian says, “ it W'as but 
rough-drawn by him, yet it wjis acted with good approbation.” 

Being printed during bis absence from his country, he con¬ 
sidered it as injurious to his [reputation, and, accordingly, upon 
his return, Ite changed it almost entirely, and brought, it b^lbre 
the public, under thb new title of the Cutter if Coleman Street. 
Though he, at considtrable. length, in the preface, vindicates 
the character of it from the aspersions of disloyalty, the play 
W’as condemned on the stage, and whatever power of fixing at-' 
tention and exciting meriiment it may possess, it seems now 
,a]most entirely to be forgotten. The minute reader will find 
some interesting information concerning this play, in Dr, 
Johnson’s life of the author; but as it relates entirely to it under 
its latter title, in which form it was not represented before 
the University, it does not come within the limits of this article. 


• Vol. i. p. 27. 
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It may now reasonably be asked, why these performances by 
Masters of Arts and Students were discontinued? This ques¬ 
tion cannot be positively answered, 'nee no University record, 
now existing, expressly prohibits them. This change is to 
be explained by political events. Our latest was in 1641,* 
the civil war broke out in the ensuing year, and, as is 
usual in times of general calamity, all public diversions and 
recreations were laid aside. By an ordinance of September 
the second, 1642, it was declared, that, " whereas public 
sports do not well agree with public calainities, nor public 
stage-plays w'ith the seasons of humiliation; this being an 
exercise of sad and pious solemnity; the other being spec¬ 
tacles of pleasure, too commonly expressing lasmH'inus mirth 
and levity; it is, therefore, declared, that while these sad 
causes, and set times of l.>imiliation continue, public stage-plays 
shall cease and be forborne ; instead of which, are recommended 
to the people of this land, the profitable duties of repentance, and 
making tlwiir peace with God.’’t This ordinance caused, without 
a dout)t, the complete suppression of the Academic theatricals ; 
if any one should think otherwise, they must confess, that they 
were entirely abolished by iImj year 1647, when a more severe 
Jaw was passed, “ that all actors in plays for time to come, being 
convicted, shall be publicly wl\ipped ; and all spectators of 
plays, for every offence are to pay five shillings.” But the state 
of the University, during these seven years of tumult and blood¬ 
shed, did not admit of its accustomed amusements ; when three 
hundred soldiers of the parliamentary army were quartered in 
St. John’s College, and all the plate of that and other societies 
lent to relieve the distresses of the king, the few students 
who remained w'ould be little likelY.and from the loyalty many 
of them evinced, little disposed, tq promote their former amuse¬ 
ments. The temper, indeed, of t^e faction was completely 
changed : a few years before, it presented every where a scene 
of |iVoflig;\cy and vicious pleasure. But now came in fashion 
a form of godliness, which, through the*means of puritans, 
precisians, and presbyterians, and /mder the mask of religion. 


* The fact of Adelpke having been performed in 1662, does not 
militate against this opinion, taking it generally; though one play 
>hould*have been performed after a lapse of twenty years, We well*" 
know that no other was, until the year 1747, when Christopher 
Sfnart’s comedy of the Grateful Fair wjs represented at Pembrol^ 
College. Cowley’s Guardian was the last play following Its precursors • 
in regular order, and according to established custom, and may, 
therefore, be confidered the last that was publicly represented. 

+ /iusAiuort/i’sCo/fectioas, v. i. p. iii. p. 1. * ‘ 
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worked a complete retbrination in public manners. U is 
to these causes, strengthened by the circumstance of our not 
knowing any play dated after the year 1641, that we say, with 
the civil war, the public performance of Latin and English plays 
ceased in the University of Cambridge. 


Akt. II.— Ttvo Choice and UsifulTi at^i'ie^: theoue. Lux Orienlalis; 
or, an Inquiry into the Opinion of the Ew^h-rn Saires, concerninjx 
the Pre-existence of Souls, being a Key to Vnloek the Grand 
Mysteries^ Providence, in relation to Man’s Sin and Misery. 
The other, a Discourse of Truth, by the late lieverend Dt, 
Rush, Lord Bishop of Dromore, in Ireland: with. Annotations 
on them both. London, 1(J82. 

In the common Biographical Dictionary, to wliich'alone 
vve have present reference, the first of these works is not enu¬ 
merated among the writings of its author, the well known Sa- 
ducisnius Triuniphatus Glanvill. *It is not, indeed, deserving of 
particular notice for any extraordinary merit of its own ; but, in 
connecriou with his other works, becomes curious, as a'further 
evidence of the excursive iftiagination of the writer, whom not 
even orthbdoxy, and preferment, could keep altogeth- r (|iiiet 
and confiding. Glanvill was a rlergyinan of the church by law 
established ; that is to say, a rigid calvinist and 'zealous repub¬ 
lican, proud of being chaplain to old Francis Rouse, one of 
Cromwell’s Lords, until the Restoration satisfied him of his 
error, when he wak re-ordaiiied, got a vicarage and a rectory, 
and the appointment of chaplain to the king. In the opinions 
of a church so establishefi, and backing its other influential 
reasons by §uch self-evident merits, we have no doubt he luid a 
most relying faith he was assuredly an obedien’t servant, 
bowing to all its decisions, and conforming to all its directions; 
but the delight, and almost gratitude, of his mind was refining 
and speculating upon every thing not so pre-determined and* 
established; and the nearer it approached to, without touching 
upon, interdicted subjects, the more it satisfied and delighted 
-him. He begins the preface to this work, by observing, “ It 
is none of the least commendable indulgeneies of our church, 
tjiat she allow a latitude,of judging in points of speculation;” 
neither coulfl it have’ been in the eyes of a man, whose whole 
intellectual existence was passed in speculation. Glanvill de¬ 
lighted to cqnjure up '* unreal mockeries,” and'to contend with 
these shadowy nothings—to feed and pamper his imagination. 
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until the only realities, to him, were unreal,—the incompre¬ 
hensible, the only thing he could understand. Though, in 
some things, and at a very lmml)l'> distance, not unlike Sir 
Thomas Brown, they differed in this, that as the pia mater of 
the one wasmot stretched with what he justly and expressively 
calls “ wingy mysteries,” the pia mater of the other was blown 
up by such vapours to the consistency of a rapidly ascending 
balloon. Yet, with all his follies, Glanvill was one that early and 
strenuously opposed the exclusive authority of Aristotle ancj the 
schoolmen, and the then revived artificial and merely logical 
philosophy ; was an early member of the Royal Society ; and, 
indirectly, an cncourager of sound reasoning and rational 
learning. The truth we suspect to have been, tlfat a faith in 
Aristotle was not one of the thirty-nine articles; and logical 
precision was not conveu'cnt to so excursive and “ errant” a 
genius. More conclusive reasons were, indeed, assigned by 
an {iiiemy, namely, that he could not construe the one, and did 
not underiiiand the other : but, as" honest Antony Wood,” who 
reports it, assures us the man was much given to slander, we 
treat the opinion as libellous, though Wood himself, who pro¬ 
fesses to have known (JlanviLS makes no other mention of his 
learning than that he was “ a great master of tlie Jhiglish 
language, expressing himself therein with easy fluency, and in 
a manly, yet, withal, a smooth style*” 

Clanvill was certainly born " an age too late,” or many 
ages too soon. He was, we believe, a quietist,—a mystic,—a 
disciple of the great Dr. Henry Move, " the profound restorer 
and refiner of almost extinct Platonism,”-T-a pre-existant,— 
one of the last educated men who wrote in favour of de¬ 
monology and witchcraft. As we^ do not quite comprehend 
the utility of these abstruse speculations, we shall not presume 
to offer an opinion on them, lest w« should come under the 
censure passed, in the preface to the last mentioned and most 
celei5rated,of his works, on such “ narrow and conftned spirits, 
who account all discourses needless that 'Jtc not for their par¬ 
ticular purposes, and judge all the ^vorld to be of the size and 
genius of those within the circle of their knowledge and 
‘acquaintance; so that, with a pert and pragmatick insolence, 
they censure all the braver designs and notices that lie beyond 
their ken, as nice and impertinent speculations : an ignorant 
and pr&ud injustice ;—hence it comes to pass, that the greatest 
and worthiest things that are written, or said, do always meet 
with the most general neglect and kcorn; sinefe* the lesset 
people, for whom they were not intended, are quick to shoot 
their bolt, and»to condemn what they do not understand, and 
because they do not.” •* '* , 
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Although, in 'the very name and title-page of this work, 
it professes to be an Inquiry itilo the opinion of the eastern 
Sa^es concerning the pre-existence of Souk, it would have been 
very contrary Lo the habitude and disposition of its author to 
have troubled himself with any other opinion than his own, or 
that of his oracle, Dr. Henry More. The eastern doctrine is but 
a text which he expounds, and his argument is, briefly,—That 
the continual creation of a soul for each separate body, as it 
con\es into the world, is inconsistent with the divine attributes; 
for all the works of God bear His image, and are perfect in 
their kind; and He being pure, what ciunes from Him, propor¬ 
tionable to its capacity, partakes of His pci^'cctiou : and how 
would it agree witli divine goodness to put pure and immacu¬ 
late spirits into bodies that would defile them? or with divine 
wisdom thus to make and destroy? to give a capacity for 
nobleness and yet an incapacity of acting nobly, from the gross 
habitude of that sensual body-to which the spirit is bound ? or 
with divine justice to subject a spirit, that came, p^rliaps, im¬ 
mediately before, righteous, pure, and immaculate, froi'n the 
hands of its creator, to eternal torments? And yet we are 
taught, that as soon as born, an/1 even in the womb, ' we are 
obnoxious to eternal wrath.* ” Constant creation being then 
abando^ied, <ie considers the, possibility of traduction^ whjch 
he holds to be impossible ^ for if the parent beget'the soul out 
of nothing, it will be pure and clean as if God himself were its 
creator; for the parents can only transmit their natural, and 
not their moral, pravities, and if the soul be but a particle or 
decerption of as parent, then is the last guilty of all the sins 
that ever were committed since Adam; therefore, it was the 
opinion of “ the Indian Brachmaus, the Persian Magi, the 
Egyptian Gyinnosophists, the,, Jewish Rabbins, some of the Gre¬ 
cian philosophers, and Christian fathers, (this is the Lux 
Orientalis,) that the souls of men were created all at first; and, 
at several tfmes and occasions, upon forfeiture of their better 
life and condition, *dropt down into their terrestrial bodies;” 
which is the more rational opinion; is not contrary to Scrip¬ 
ture ; and was commonly received in the times of Jesus. These 
are profound speculations, with whiqh we dare not presume to* 
interfere; but we are curiou • to know how it happens that souls 
forfeit their better life and condition just in numbers corres¬ 
ponding with the creation of bodies, and by what law t)f for¬ 
feiture the souls are made to correspond and keep pace with 
Mr. Malthus^s law of population. Then follows a consideration 
of the objections to pre-existence, which, in some poinfs, is 
really well argued. Thus he says, if it be , 

“ Urged, that had we lived and acted in a former state, we should, 
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doubtless, have retained some remembrance of it^at condition ; but we 
having no memory of any thing backwards before our appearance upon 
this present stage, it will be thought to a considerable presumption, 
that pre-existcnce is but a fancy. 

But I would desire such kind of leasoners to tell me, how 
much they remember of their stale and condition in the womb, or of 
the actions of their first infancy. And 1 could wish they would con* 
sider, that not one passage in an hundred is remembered of their 
grown and riper age ; nor doth there scarce a night pass but we dream 
of many things which our waking memories can give us no account 
of; yea, old age, and some kinds of diseases, blot out all the images 
of things past, and, even in this state, cause a total oblivion. Nqw, 
if the reasons why we should lose the remembrance of our former 
life be greater than are the causes of forgetfulness in this^instances we 
have produced, I think it will be clear, that this argument hath but 
little force against the opinion we arc inquiring into. Therefore, if we 
do but reflect upon that long state of silence and inactivity that we 
emerged from, when we came into these bodies, ind ihe vast change 
we underwent by our sinking into this new and unwonted habitation, 
it willnipp^r to the consideiato, that there is greater reason why we 
should have forgotten our fuimcr life than any thing in this; and if a 
disease, or old age, cm rase out the mcinoiy of past actions, even 
while we are iu one and the san*e condition of life, certainly so long 
and deep a swoon as is absolute insensibility and inertness may, much 
more reasonably, be thought to blot out the memory c/i‘ another life, 
whose passages, probvddy, wore nothing like the transactions of this; 
and this, also, might be given as another reason of our forgetting our 
former state, since, usually, things are brought to our remembrance 
by some like occurrences.” 

After thus disposing of other arguments that, he conceives, 
might, d priori, be urged against his theory, he proceeds to 
adduce many in its favour, in which, however, he is not equally 
successful. There is nothing extraordinary in this. In all 
such subtle speculations as are necessarily bottomed rather on 
the imagination than the reason, how’ever guardedritis almost 
of course. These arguments are certaiiiy not worlli notice, 
and may be easily inferred from thp hypothesis he builds up at 
the conclusion, and which is imaginative, and beautiful enough 
•to deserve abridgement, a^nd sufficiently conclusive for the gra¬ 
tification of ail intellectual idlers. It is briefly, that as nature 
proceeds, in all changes, by progression and gentle gradations, it 
is not*reasonable to believe that, intimately as the soul is, ia' 
this state, mingled with the body, it would, on changing its 
state, be altogether stript of corporiaty; neither-'tjierefore, ty 
parity of reasoning, that a pure spirit could have been at once 
so intimately ijiingled with the body, on first entering this 
state.—He, therefore, concludes that the souLhuth always a 
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tenuous and subtle body, though we know not its nature. 
That it is in the nature of the soul itself to delight only in the 
contemplation of immaterial objects, as virtue, knowledge, and 
divine law; but it is equally the nature of the matter with 
yvhich it is united to delight only in objects of sepsc, " Now, 
it cannot, with equal vigour, exercise itself both ways together ; 
and, consequently, the more it is taken up in the higher opera¬ 
tions, the more prompt and vigorous it will be in these exer¬ 
cises, and less so about those that concern the body, and e con» 
verso’." It is, therefore, natural to believe that, agreeable to the 
divine wisdom and goodness, in making all creatures as perfect 
as their nature admitted, and placing them in situations most 
agreeable ta tk^ir nature, “ the souls of men were, at first, in 
the highest invigoration of the spiritual and intellectual facul¬ 
ties,” while " the lower powers, or life, of the body was languid 
and remissso that “ the most tenuous, pure, and simple 
matter being the 'fittest instrument for the most vigorous and 
spiritual faculties,” it was, at first, united with ^such, and 
passed whole ages, probably, in the contemplation of virtue, 
and in the realms of light and blessedness. But, though tlius 
created happy, it was in its na^re mutable ; and the purer 
spirit, after long and vigorous exercise, it may be, begin to 
remit its sublimest operations; in which time of remission, 
“ the lower may advance, and more lively display themselves, 
than they could before. And now they begin to convert to¬ 
wards the body, and warmly to resent the delights and plea¬ 
sures thereof.” Then the sense of what is grateful and ploa- 
|sant, gets head uver the apprehension of what is just and good; 
and the lower faculties, having greater exercise, become vigo¬ 
rously awaked, while the higlier are proportiouably slirunk 
up, and the lethereal body 'contracts grossness and imymrity; 
and thus such a change is wrought in the soul, as may spoil its 
“ congruity or celestial body and thus, we may be presumed 
to have fnllsu from our first state of felicity, that state being 
only agreeable to tlte condition of our creation ; arid thus we 
proceed in our descent, pr^ressively, through, what he calls 
the Aerial and then to the Terrestrial state. After this, tlie pro¬ 
gress, either by further debasement ojr returning, is dependant ■ 
on the refreshed and retur ing vigour of the nobler facultie.s. 
Where the spirit is sufficiently invigorated and refreshed, it 
"succeeds, by degrees, in mortifying and subduing the-body, 
and becomes fitted for the Aerial state, which is one step on its 
raturn ; aud^so i; converso in its further descent. 

We hope that, in this brief extract, the question is fairly 
stated ; tyit there is, throughout the work, such “ a profligate 
waste of worlsy”—what Wood, we suppose, calls “ easy llu- 
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ency/'—that it is sometimes difficult to discover the meaning 
of them. 

The accompanying Discourse o^' Truths is, as stated in the 
title-page, written by Dr. Rush, the friend of Jeremy Taylor, 
and his sucqpssor in the bishoprick of Droinore. It is another 
subtle speculation, but les*) so, and, we think, much more ably 
argued than the former. The purpose of it is, to show that 
things are what they are, and that there are mutual respects 
and relations, eternal, immutable, and, in order of nature, ante¬ 
cedent to any under^anding, either created or uncreated, as 
that, Homo est animal rationale ; triangulxrm est quod habet 
ires anguloswhich are not arbitrary dependancies upon the 
will, decrees, or understanding of God, but i^cessary and 
eternal truths 5 and that the divine understanding cannot be 
the fountain of the truth of things, nor the foundation of the 
references of one to another. That denying this would lead 
to the most gross and horrid absurdities; fbr, if the mutual 
respects and relatioiivS of things be not eternal and indispensable, 
then there could be no such thing as divine wisdom and know¬ 
ledge, which is an apprehension, not by deduction, but intui¬ 
tion, of the natures and mutuaj respects and relations of things; 
for there could be no such natures or mutual respects, if such 
things be only by his arbitrarious imagination; for,then he can 
“ unimagine that imagination and all that before stood in 
relation, shall now stand in opposition;—neitlier could there be 
any such thing as right and wrong, or any assurance of future 
happiness to man ;—and ‘Mying, swearing, envy, malice, nay, 
hatred of God and goodness itself, may be the most accejitable 
service to God, and the readiest way to happiness;” and as to 
the large and ample promises of Jesus, God could will that 
they were not promised; or if there? be no “ intrinsical relation 
betwixt veracity and perlbction,'” but a mere arbitrarious 
respect dependant on Ilis will, "then, as an evidence of His 
sovei^ign will, lie might damn all mankind; or, as tlie greatest 
evidence, dhmn all that have put faith in the words of Christ 
or the apostles, and take those only into heaven and happiness, 
who have been tlie greatest sinners and worst of men.” 

• The annotations, which form so large a portion of the vo¬ 
lume, were' written by Dr. Henry More himself, although no 
otherwise named than as one not unskilled in these kind of 
speculations. 
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In a former number,* it was attempted to give^ general and 
comprehensive view of the financial measures adopted by the 
leaders of the Commonwealth, with reference to the forfeited 
estates of delinquents; in the present, we will give a few in¬ 
stances of the mode in which these measures were carried into 
execution by the agents interested ift the management of 
them. In order to this, let us first contemplate the portraiture 
of one of these agents, by the hands of o^^e, who (in his day^ 
was esteemed a master-painter. 

“ The character of a Co«w/ry Committee-man^ vnlh the ear-mark of 

a Sequestrator'* 

** A Committee-man, by his name, should be one that is possessed; 
there is number enSugh in it to make an epithet for Legion ; lie is per¬ 
sona in concreto ; (to borrow the solecism of a modern statfigman,) you 
must translate it by the Red-Bull Phrase j and speak as pi^/perly : 
Enter seven devils solus. It is a well-trussed title, that contains both 
the Number and the Beast; for a Cj)mmiltee-mnn is a noun of multi¬ 
tude ; he must be spelled with figures, like Antichrist wrapped in a 
pair-royal of ^ixes. Thus, the name is as monstrous as the man, a 
complex notion, of the same lineage with accumulative treason. For 
his office it is the heptarchy,'or England’s fritters; it is the broken 
meat of a'crumbling prince, only the royalty is greater; for it is here, 
as it is in ilie miracle of loaves, the voyder exceeds the bill of fare. The 
pope and he rir'ir the changes; here is the plurality of crowns to one 
head,—join them together, and there is a harmony in discord. The 
triple-headed turnkey of heaven, with the triple-headed porter of 
hell. A Committee-man is the reliques of regal government, but, like 
holy reliques, he out-bulks {t\c substance wliereof he is a remnant. 
There is a score of kings in a committee, as, in the reliques of the cross, 
there is the number of twenty. This is the giant with the hundred 
hands, that wields the sceptre ; the tyrannical bead-roll, by which the 
kingdom prays backward, and at every curse drops a Cothmiitee-man. 
Let Charles be waved, whose condescending clemency aggravates the 
defection, and makes Aero the'question—better a ATcro than a Comniit- 
tee. There is less execution by a single bullet than by case-shot. , 

** Now, a committee-man is a party-coloured officer. He must 
be drawn like Janus with cross and pile in his countenance; as he re¬ 
lates to the soldiers, or faces about to his fleecing the country. Look 
upon him martially, and he is a justice of war; one that has bound his 
Dalton up in buff, and will needs be of the quorum to the best com- 
manders. He is one of Mhrs his lay-elders, he shares in the govern- 


* See vol. ix. p. 122. 
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nient, though a non-conformist to his bleeding Kubrick, lie is the 
like sectary in arms, as the Platonic is in love; keeps a fluttering in 
discourse, but proves a haggard in iht .action. He is not of the sol¬ 
diers, and yet of his flock. He is an emhlem of the golden age (and 
such, indeed,, he makes it to him) when so tame a pigeon may con¬ 
verse with vultures. MethiMks, a Committee hanging about a gover¬ 
nor, and bandileers dangling about a furred alderman, have an ana¬ 
gram resemblance. There is no syntax between a cap of maintenance 
and a helmet. Who ever knew an enemy routed by a grand jury and a 
Billa vera? It is a left-handed garrison, where their authority perches ; 
but the more preposterous, the more in fashion ; the right-hand 
lights, while the left rules the reins. The truth is, the soldier and file 
gentleman are like Don Quixote and Sancko Paucha: one fights at all 
adventures to purchase the other the govermnent of *the island. A 
Committee-man, properly, should be the governor’s mattress to fit his 
truckle, and to new-string him with sinews of war; for his chief use is 
to raise assessments in the neighbouring wapentake. 

The country people being like an Irish cow that will not give 
down tier ^ilk, unless she sees her calf before her ; hence it is, he is 
the gaiVisons dry-nurse,—he chews their contribution before he feeds 
them : so the poor soldiers live like Trochilus, by picking the teeth of 
this sacred crocodile. ^ 

“ So much for his warlike or ammunition-face, which is so preter¬ 
natural, that it is rather a vizard tbah a face ; Mars in bjin hath but a 
blinking aspect, his face of arms is lixe his coat, Pariie per pale, sol¬ 
dier and gentleman, much of a scantling.* 

“ Now to outer his taxing and deglubing face, a squeezing look, 
like that of Vespasianus, as if he were bleeding over a close-stool. 

“ Take liini thus, and he is in the inquisition of the purse an 
authentic gypsie, that nips your bung with a canting ordinance; not a 
murdered fortune in all the country but bleeds at the touch of this 
malefactor. He is the spleen of the body politic, that swells itself to 
the consumption of the whole. At fir^f, indeed, he ferreted for the 
parliament, but since that he has got ofl' his cope he Set up for himself. 
He lives upon the sins of the people, and that is a good standing dish 
too. flic verifies the axiom, nutrihir er t^uibus compojiitur; 

his diet is suited to his constitution ; [ have wondered often, why the 
plundered countrymen should repair to him for succoik : certainly, it 
is under the same notion, as one whosi^ pockets are picked goes to 
Moll Cui-pursCf as the predominant in that faculty. 

* “ He out-dives a Dutchnftin; gels a noble of him that was never 

worth sixpence; for the poorest do not escape, but, Dutch-like, he will 
be dreyning, even in the driest ground. He aliens a delinquent’s estate 
with as Tittle remorse as his other holiness gives away an heretic’s 
kingdom; and for the truth of the delinquency, both chairmen have as 
little share of infallibility. Lye is the grancpsalad of arbitrary govern-* 
ment, Aecutor to the 'star-chamber and the high commission; for 
those courts are not extinct; they survive in him like dollars changed 
into single money. To speak the truth, he is the univcrlki tribunal 
for since the times all causes fall to his cognizance as, in a great in- 
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fectioiif all tiic ditscascs turn oft to the plague. It concerns our 
masters (the parliament) to look about them; if he prooeedeth at this 
rate, the jack may come to swallow the pike, as the interest often eats 
out the principal. As his commands are great, so he looks for a 
reverence accordingly. He is punctual in exacting yo^ir hat, and to 
say right, is his due; but by the same title as the upper garment is 
the vails of the executioner. There was a lime, when such cattle 
would hardly have been taken upon suspicion for men in office, unless 
the old proverb were answered,—that the beggars make a free com¬ 
pany, and those the wardens. You may see what it is to bang together. 
Look upon them severally, and you cannot but fumble for some threads 
of charity. But oh ! they are termagants in conjunction ! like fiddlers, 
who are rogues, when they go single, and, joined ip consort, gentlemen 
musicianers. care not, if I untwist my Committee-man, and so give 
him the receipt for this grand catliolicon. 

‘‘ Take a stato-martyr; one that, for his good behaviour, hath 
paid the excise of his ears, so sufl'ered captivity by the land-piracy of 
sliip-moncy; next,*a primitive freeholder ; one that hates the king be¬ 
cause he is a gentleman, transgressing the Magna Charta of delving 
Adam. Add to these, a mortified bankrupt, that helps out Kis false 
weights with some scruples of conscience, and with his peremptory 
scales can doom his prince with a Menk Tkkei.. These, with a new 
blue stockingVl-justicc, lately made oVa good basket-hilfed yeoman, with 
a short-handfd clerk tacked to rear of him, to carry the knap-sack 
of his ’ understanding; together with two or three equivocal sirs, 
whose religion, (like their geiltility,) is the extract of their acres; being, 
therefore, Spiritual, because they arc earthly; not forgdttirtg the man of 
the law, whose corruption gives the Hogan to the sincere junclo. 
These are the samples of this precious compound; a kind of Dutch 
hotch-potch, the Hogan Mogan Committee-man. 

** The Committee-man hath a side-man, or rather a setter, (hight a 
sequestrator,) of whom you may say, as of the great sultan's horse,— 
where he treads, the grass grdws no more. He is the state’s cormo¬ 
rant ; one that fishes for the public, but feeds himself; the misery 
is, he fishes without the cormorant’s property, a rope to strengthen 
the gulletj and to make him disgorge. A sequestrator! He^is the 
devil’s nut-hook ; thp sign with him is always in the clutches. There 
are more monsters retain to him, than to all the limbs in anatomy. It 
is strange, physicians do not ;lpply him to the soles of the feet in a des¬ 
perate fever ; he draws far beyond pigeons. 1 hope some mountebank 
will slice him« and make the experiment He is a tooth-drawer once 
removed; here is the difierence—one applauds the grinder, the other 
the grist. Never, till now, could I verify the poet’s description, that 
the ravenous harpy had a human visage. Death himself cannot 
quit scores with him ; like the demoniac in the gospel, he lives among 
*tombs; noa.is the holy watter, shed by widows and orphans, a sufficient 
.exorcism to dispossess him. Thus the cat sucks your breath, and the 
fiend your blopd; nor can the brotherhood of witch-finders, so sagely 
.instituted, v9ith«all their terrors, wean the famiharsr 

But, once more, to single out my embossed Committee-man; 
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his face (for, I know, you would fain sec an end of him) is either a whip- 
pins: audit, when he is wruns: in the withers bv a committee of ovamin- 
ations, (and so the spiin^c weeps out tlie moisture which he had 
soaked before) or else he meets his passinj^'-poal in tlie clamorous meet¬ 
ing of a gut-foundered garrison ; for the hedge-sparrow will be feeding 
with the cuckoo, till ho nii'^takc his commons and bites olFher head. 
Whatever it is, it is within his desert: for what is observed of some 
creatures, that, at the same time, they trade in productions three stories 
high, suckling the first, big with the second, and clicketing fo( the 
third. A committee-man is the counterpart; his mischief is super- 
fmtation, a certain scale of destruction ; for lie ruihs tlie father, beg¬ 
gars the son, and strangles the hopes of all posterity/' 

(Clevelumrs Works, \6S7y^)ago72.) 

It was after this fashion, that tin; wits of poor Charles's 
court amused themselves, and each other, in tl^eir little world of 
Oxford, by laughing at the formidable opponents, who were so 
shortly toJjeconie their masters; and, though we would not 
undertake to display the hidden meaning of half the evanescent 
allusions with which the foregoing piece of satire abounds, we 
find it sufficiently intelligible to justify, in a great degree, the 
opinion of the day, which placed. Cleveland at the head of the 
poets anji pamphleteers of the Cawlier party. His character of 
a London Diurnal-maker," which immediately follows, is no 
less remarkable for point and humour ; and his bantefring cor¬ 
respondence with the parliament officer, who summoned the 
garrison of Newark to surrender, (though we doubt whether his 
antagonist liad not rather the advantage of him, even in the use 
of those bloodless weapons on which he most prided himself) 
afford a most lively sketcli of the manners of the times, which 
we shall gladly insert in another part of our work. 

It is to the brilliancy of imagination displayed by such 
writers as Cleveland and Butler, succeeded by a host of wits 
cast ii? the s^me mould, who came in after them at the Restora¬ 
tion, no less than to the exalted qualities ot^an historian, pos¬ 
sessed by Clarendon, and revived (after the lapse of a century) 
in Hume, with the same prepossessions and prejudices, that is 
iffainly to be ascribed tho prevalence of false and distorted 
notions respecting the characters, talents, and motives of the 
great founders of our English commonwealth, from which their 
memories ought to have been kept sacred by the consideration 
of the vast obligation we lie under to them for the possession of ^ 
all that is most valuable in our laws aAd liberties, d3id of the 
ties of descent and affinity by which we are jnost of us, in some 
way or other, conijected with them.* It is difficult sa^r upon 
what principle the habitual veneration in which*we hold the" 
names of our grand-fathers and great grand-fatihers, should be 
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taught to' fail us at the moment when we reach the most 
memorable and eventful period of our domestic annals, even 
though it burst out again fas from behind a cloud) with re¬ 
doubled lustre, upon our ascending to the fabled glories of the 
Elizabethan era. The same blood flowed in the veins of the 
Long Parliament’s champions which had circulated through 
those of the conquerors at Agincourt and the opposers of the 
Armada;—the same which tinged the waves of Trafalgar, and 
deluged the plains of Waterloo. Were they not, equally, 

• ' " Those noblest English, 

Who fetch’d their blood from fatheis of war-proof?" 

0 

Are we not equally bound to 

** Dishonour not our mothers, and attest 
That tlfbse whom we call fathers did beget us 

Or are we permitted, in our zeal for (so-termed) loyalty, and 
our abhorrence of (so-named) rebellion, to forget that the still- 
rumped Puritans, whom we lioldi,up to ridicule, were, neverthe- 

part 

\Vhose limbs were made in England, and who shewM 

The mettle of their pasture?” 

Or that, with all the hypocritical grimace which we are so apt 
(upon the testimony of their sworn enemies) to impute to 
them, 

“ There were none so mean and base 

That had not noble lustre in their eyes ?” 

" Some histortans,” says May, in his preface 1o The Hisr 
tort/ of the P'arliament, “ \yho seem to abhor direct falsehood, 
have, notwithstanding, dressed truth in such improper vest¬ 
ments as if they brought her forth j;o act the same part thaL 
falsehood would; and taught her, by rhetorical disguises, 
partial concealments, and invective expressions, instead of in¬ 
forming, to seduce a reader, and carry the judgment oof pos¬ 
terity after that bias which themselves have made.” And, in 
‘'treating .®f the history of such a period, it seems that, we 
. cannot, even at our present distance from it, too carefully keep 
in miin what the same historian says respecting it. " The 
I subject of this work is a civil war; a war, indeed, as much 
more than civil, and as full of miracle, both in the causes and 


of them,) 

/ 

Good yeomen, 


less, (the major 
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eftt'cts of it, as was ever observed in any age; a war us cruel 
as unnatural, that has produced as much rage of swords, asmudi 
bitterness of pens, both public and private, as was ever known; 
and divided the understandings of m^n, as well as their affec¬ 
tions, in so* high a degree, that scarce could any virtue gain 
due applause, any union give satistaction, or any relation 
obtain credit, unless amongst men of the same side. It were, 
therefore, a presumptuous madness to think that this poor and 
weak discourse, which can deserve no applause from either 
side, shall obtain from both so much as par^lon; or that they 
should here meet in censure, which in nothing else have con¬ 
curred.” 

That species of national vanity which feefls and exalts 
itselt at the expense of other nations, conceived to be less 
favoured by Providence, or less worthy of its favour, deserves, 
perhaps, no greater commendation than a ^ymilar exercise of 
the same faculty in individuals would merit. There are points, 
howeyer^arhich will arise, both in the cases of individuals and 
of nations, where comparison is alike unavoidable, and not to 
be censured ; and, of all public events of this nature, the 
Revolutions, of England in the seventeenth, and of France in 
the cigl)teenth, century, are those wiiich most forcibly impel, 
and most triumphantly justify, the proudest ’ estimate of 
superiority. The one was distinguished by the constant sem¬ 
blance, and by the general observance,—the other, by the utter 
disreganl, and most profligate contemj)t and abandonment,— 
of law, and of all social and moral restraint. It would be both 
curious and profitable to pursue this line of inquiry through all 
its ramifications, anil the result would afford, in every instance, 
a like cause of honest gratificatiop: but our present business 
is with the financial part of the> system; and here we appre¬ 
hend, that nothing can more distinctly mark the national 
character, than the regular and consistent method of pro- 
ceciTing adopted by our victorious parliament with regard to 
its humble adversaries, compared with the^forced and arbitrary 
confiscations, and exterminating massacres, of the club go¬ 
vernments of Paris. For the principles by which the measures 
*of our commonwealth niters were directed to be regulated, we 
have only to refer to those ordinances of which an outline has 
already been given ; but for the mode and spirit of the execu¬ 
tion, tne most direct historical evidence is afforded by that vast 
and (until very lately) undigested mass of documents collected 
aft the State-paper office, under the title of “ Roya4ist Compo¬ 
sition Papers,” the bare knowledge of the existence of which, 
we imagine to be sufficient to prevent any future historian of 
those limes from pretending to the execution of his task with¬ 
out the previous inspection 9 f them. It may be safely assumed. 
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that the liberality of government will not refuse access, under 
proper regulations, whenever sought for so important an 
object. 

For the purpose of biographical illustration, we will leave. 
it to be inferred, from a single instance with which we have 
been favoured, how much may be gathered from a diligent in¬ 
spection of these singularly interesting documents. It is the 
case of Inigo Jones, the celebrated architect—of whom all we 
learn from his present biographers, with relation to his suffer¬ 
ings from sequestration, is, that, having acquired a handsome 
fortune under the royal favour, it was subsequently much im¬ 
paired by his losses during the rebellion—“ for, as he had a 
share in his r6yal master’s prosperity, so he had i share too in 
his ruin.’’-—To which is added, that, “ during the usurpation, 
he was constrained to pay .£545, by way of composition for his 
estate as a maligqant.”—(See Chaim. Biog. Diet. vol. 19.) 

The following entry in the books of the Committee of 
Sequestrations, will not only supply what is deficient, but cor¬ 
rect some important errors, in this commonly received'state¬ 
ment; as it will appear from it, that his tine, which was 
originally assessed at £557. Ibif 5d., being the rate of one- 
tenth upon the amount of his property, as delivered in by him, 
was inorease'd, upon his own //oluntary offer, to £1000,, which 
latter sura appears to have been accepted as in full discharge 
of all future demands, whether by reason of concealment of 
property, or of grounds of delinquency not apparent on the face 
of his submission, does not very clearly appear—although it 
may, we think, be inferred that a favour was intended to be 
done him by the acceptance. 

f 

Inigo JoneA, of J4Qndony Esij- 

“ His delinquency that he absented from his dwelling-house in 
Scotland Yard, by Whitehall, for about three years past, but, hath 
never been in the king’s quarters by all this time, as he dbposeth, but 
in the parliament quarters, and is a very aged infirm man, scarce able 
to walk abroad. * 

He hath taken the national covenant before William Barton^ 
minister of John Zacharyes, London, the^lOth of April, 1645, and the 
negative oath here the same day 

He compounds upon a particular delivered in under his hand, 
by which he doth submit to such fine, &c.; and by whicH'it doth 
appear, 

* That «hc is possessed of a certain messuage or tenement, with 
the appurtenances, new built, upon the north-west corner of a ^'ertain 
court calbsd Scpiland Yard, by Whitehall, in the county of Middlesex; 
holden by deftni^ from onc^Elizabeth Bazill, late of Blackfriars, Lon¬ 
don, widow, for the remainder of a term of forty-one years, beginning 
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the 20th of January, 1630; whereupon £I6. rent per annum is re¬ 
served, which was before the troubles over and above the rent 
reserved £30—for which his fine at two years is £60. 

“ There isowing to him in debts from the king and queen’s ma¬ 
jesties £2090^ 2s. 9d., and other debts from other persons, mentioned in 
his particular, £168. 

“ He is possessed of goods and mathematical instruments, which 
he valueth to be worth £700 ; and saith, that he left in ready money 
and plate, in a friend’s hands of his, when he left this city, to the 
value of £2000 and upwards, which he saith is questionable wh#ither 
he shall get it again into his bands or not; all which estate last men¬ 
tioned amounleth unto the sum of £4958, lls.'Od. For which.his 
fine, at a tenth, is £495, 18s. Gd. 

“ So his whole fine is £557, 18s. .5d.4 

“ But he saitli and confesseth, that in regard he did proffer unto 
Sir Henry Vane, sen. that, forasmuch as he hath no isstio, and so as 
his sequestration may be taken ofl', and he may he cleared from pay¬ 
ing any five-and-lwentieth, dtc,, that then he woiJd pay in £1000. for 
to have these discharges; he is yet ready to hold his word, and pay so 
much*in {Re whole, so as he may be discharged, as he hath now again 
offered. 

“ Resolution of the Committee. 

“Fine—£1000. He offers it.” 

(Xur next specimen of delinquency shall be^taken from a 
no less celebrated personage, whose fame has recently been 
revived and adorned with all the graces of poetical imagery, 
in one—certainly not the least admirable—of the historical 
romances of the author of Waverkff —the heroic Countess ol' 
Derby. The reader (and who is not the reader?) of Peveril if 
the Peak, will thank ns for the illustration. 

“ 4 ^hanje of delinquency exhibited^ against the Countess of Derby, 
before the conimissioners for advance, by Robert Massie, of War* 
rington. 

'^“TluV the said countess was in the Isle of Man with her hus¬ 
band (now in arms, 6cc.) on or about the ^Oth of June last; and 
within a short time she went from thence to the Scots king—and that 
the said countess did, when Captain Bradshaw (who was a commander 
under the Earl of Derby,) bj-ought divers prisoners of the parliament’s 
side into the said Isle, blatnc \hc said Captain Bradshaw, that he did 
not cast those priso7iers overboard and drown them ; for that they were 
traitoss and rebels, (meaning, in regard to their king,) and that they 
came from a rebellious place, (to wif, Liverpool,) being bound for Cai- 
rickfergus, in Ireland. Allowed, 2d Jan. 1650.” ^ ^ ^ 

M * 

The fairest and most impartial method of ascertaining the 
effect of the ftequestraling and co^ipouudiug^kyvs'upon the 
bulk of persons of consideration and property throughout the 
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country, would be, however, by selecting the cases of a few 
individuals of that class of society, not particularly distin¬ 
guished for the share taken by them in the troubles of the 
time; and, if of any historical importance, not as warriors or. 
statesmen, but merely as having being forced by l«cal circum¬ 
stances into a temporary notoriety, which ceased with the re¬ 
storation of public order, and a return to the usual course of 
things in the interchanges of social and domestic life. We 
have been allowed access to some private papers, which, in 
addilion to the public sources of information already alluded to, 
wiJI render the task of such a research more than ordinarily 
interesting, with reference to the case of Sir John Acland, of 
Columbjohn, the ancestor of the present highly respected mem¬ 
ber for the county of Devon, a royalist gentleman of great 
worth and* reputation, whom (nevertheless) the casual events 
of the war alone elevated to a station in which he was (we may 
presume) unwillir^ly conspicuous in a certain district, and 
during a limited period of our great civil distractions.^ 

At the commencement of the war,” (we are now quoting 
from the Summary of Transactions in the West of England, 
prefixed by Mr. Lysons to his ffistory Devomhire in the 
Magna Britannia,) ** the whole county of Devon was in the 
hands of the ^.oinmittees, and ^le majority of the iiiliabitants, 
particularly in the north pjirt of the county, attached to the 
cause of thg parliament.” In October, 1642, the city of Exeter 
received a parliament garrison, and became the head quarters 
of their general, the Earl of Stamford; and, notwithstanding 
the successes which attended the arms of the Cornish royalists, 
and the army under Sir Ralph Hopton, during the greater part 
of the following year, we are told that, “ Late in the summer of 
1643, the king had no force* in the county, except a small gar¬ 
rison at Columbjohn, the seat of Sir John Acland, which was 
some check upon the garrison at Exeter. Sir John Berkeley 
was then sent into Devonshire with a regiment of horse, to tuke 
the command of the* king’s forces, to recruit their numbers,, 
and take measures for blockading Exeter. After the capture 
of Bristol, Prince Maurice was sent into the west as comman¬ 
der-in-chief. He found Sir John Berl;^ley’s forces, much aug- • 
mented by new levies from the country, straitly besieging 
Exeter, with his guards close to the gates.” That city surren¬ 
dered on the 4th of September, 1643, and remained from that 
time the principal garrison and chief hope of the royalists in 
the west, ujAtJih its ultimate subjugation by Fairfax. On the 
36th of July, 1644, the king came thither, in his pursuit ofHhe 
Karl of K^ex ; ^and was, with his army, again quartered there, 

' and about Bra^uinch, Ci%diton, &c.’’ in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, on his return from that expedition in August. 
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During the course of that year, which (as far as relates to the 
affairs of the west) was principally occupied by the unsuccess¬ 
ful siege of Plymouth, the scene gradually changed in its 
aspect towards the contending parties “ In September, 1645, 
the clubmen of Devon declared for the parliament. From this 
time, nothing but a series of disastrous events happened to the 
royal party in Devonshire: nor is it to be wondered at, that 
these disasters should have been hastened by the cruelties and 
oppressions of Sir Richard Grenville, the licentious conduct 
of Lord Goring, and the dissensions among all the king’s gene¬ 
rals.”—“ In the midst of these dissensions. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
commander-in-chief of the parliament army, entered Devon¬ 
shire, and pursued his victorious career, till h& had reduced 
every town and fortress in the county. Lord Goring, who 
had been quartered at Poltimore,* with fifteen hundred horse, 
retired into Rxeter and, soon afterwards, having quitted his 
command, withdrew to the continent. Fairfax made himself 
master fif Tiverton, on the 19th of October, and, after its reduc¬ 
tion, Poltimore, Bishop’s Clyst, and Stoke Canon, (all on the 
eastern side, and within three or four miles of the city,) were 
made parliament garrisons. ■ Other places, situated to the 
north and west, were in like manner occupied. On the 25th of 
January, 164.5-6, Powderham Castle, (the ancient seat of the 
Courtenays, then in the occupation qf Sir Amos Ameredith, who 
had married the widow of the late Colonel Francis Co.urtenay.f) 
was taken by Colonel Hammond, and Mamhead, (the seat of 
Sir Peter Ball,) another royalist garrison, in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, was abandoned. The city of Exeter, now entirely 
surrounded, was summoned by Fairfax, on the 27th of January, 
and the blockade commenced on the 9th of February. Various 
other transactions in the northepii and western parts of the 
county withdrew the attention of the general during that and 
the following month; but, at length, on the 31st of March, 
1640, we find him at Columbjohn, his army being quartered 
at Silverton. On the 3d of April, a treaty was commenced at 
Poltimore, and carried on till the 9th, when the city was sur¬ 
rendered upon articles. 

We have been partiqplar in these dates, as necessary to 
the full understanding of what follows, and have only to add, 
that Columbjohn, (the theatre of so large a part of the events 


• * This was the seal of Sir John Bampfylde, a gentie;i(§n attached 

to the*parliament cause ; and still remains that of his descendants. 

t The then §ir William Courtwiay was too younj; to h^ve taken 
any part in the troubles; hut his fathcr-in-law's nanje <«ccur3 in the- 
list of compounders. 
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recorded) of which the old entrance gate and chapel are all that 
now remains, (the family having since removed their residence 
to Kellerton, at a mile's distance,) became thus unhappily dis¬ 
tinguished, less, probably, on account of its strength as a for-, 
tress, than from its situation at five miles distance from, and 
commanding the eastern approach to, the western capital. 

We have seen that, in the summer of 1643, the house of 
Columbjohn was employed as a royalist garrison, to keep in 
check the parliament forces at Exeter. It was at this period 
the jointure house of the Lady Elinour Vincent, (Sir John Ac- 
laud's mother,) Who, after the death of her first husband, 
Arthur Acland, Esq., had become the wife of Sir Francis Vin¬ 
cent, and appears to have then been in her second widowhood. 

The earliest document we have to refer to, is dated 22d 
August, 1643, and indorsed, The grant of eight oxen of the 
Lady Button^s, for £20,” 

Forasmuch as the Lady Vincent hath been heretofore pluri- 
dered by the militia forces of cattle, horses, sheep, and other goods, 
to the value of .£400., and being now possessed of eight oxen, (lately 
the goods of the Lady Martha Button, who is disaffected to his majesty^s 
service,) These are to authorise the said Lady Vincent to detain and 
keep the said oxen to her own proper use, she paying forthwith the 
moiety of the value of them to tife use of his majesty’s army. The 
marshal general is to value th6 said oxen, and return the money to the 
(probably, treasury,) Given under my hand, this 22d 
Aug. 1643. 

(Signed) Joii n Beiikeley 


Indorsed, ** A note of my Lady's losses”—and, in another 
place, “ A note of iny Lady Vincent's damages by parliament.” 

A particular of cattle, horses, and sheep, plundered by com¬ 
mission from Richard Evans and others. 


4 


Imprimis, 

8 oxen 

£50. 

Item, 

ix steers 

36. 

Item, 

vi yearlings . • 

12. 

Item, 

1 bay marc’ 

20. 

Item, 

xi kinc and ii hulls 

70. 

Item, 

viij heifers .. • 

32. 

Item, 

ij coach hors ,s 
vj other horses and colts 

30. 

Item, 

60. 

Item, 

Item, 

55 sheep (whereof 30 fat, and 15 lambs) 
The loss and hindrance in not fretting 

3*5. 

s* 

and tilling the ground this year 

Sum total Xvi"’ (£600)." 

20(X ■ 


If the e^glu oxen belonging to the Lady Button, after de¬ 
ducting therefrom the moiety of the value for the use of the 
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king’s army, were the only compensation to this unfortunate 
dowager^ in lieu of all these losses, it must be admitted that her 
loyalty (whether forced or voluntary) had already cost her 
sufficiently dear. 

In the autumn of ]G4a, a short, time previous to the entry 
of Fairfax into Devonshire, and the investment of Exeter, this 
good lady died, having (as it appears) by a nuncupation will, 
made in her last sickness, disposed of all her property among 
her son. Sir John Acland, his lady, and children”—and (of the 
date of the Gth of September in that year,) we have the follow¬ 
ing Note of plate at Killerton, taken and ^eiit to London^^r- 
probably for the sake of safe custody—since it does not appear 
upon the face of the document that it relates»to plundered 
articles. It is curious, as exhibiting the interior of an English 
country gentleman's plate cupboard, in the time of Charles the 
First. 

Imprimis, One great voyder and knife, with my Lady Vincent’s 
arms thereon. 

“ Item, One basin and ewer. One washing basin and ewer. 
Two great flaggons. One skinker. Two candlesticks. Two bowls, 
•with bears* heads. One great scHu with my lady’s arms. Two hooped 
tankards, the one with my lady’s arms. Six plates, with bears^ heads. 
One chaffing dish. Six saucers, with my lady’s arms. One dozen 
of spoons, with the letter E. One great dish for cream, with Sir F. 
and my lady’s arms. One fruit dish, parcell-gilt. One posset, with 
a cover and cock to it. One little caudle cup, with three legs and 
cover. One other posset, with cover and three legs. One silver 
snuffer. One goblet, embossed. One stone tankard, hooped, and 
crowned with silver. One skillet, with my lady’s arms. One little 
cup, with two bows. One cullender and scumming dish. Long spoon 
for preserves. One porringer. One little cup, with one bow. Per¬ 
fuming pan. Fruit dish. Pestle and Mortar. One tankard, with a 
great belly. One porringer. One gilt cup with cover.” 

Our loyal baronet—(he had been invested with that dig¬ 
nity only the year preceding*—) was not destined to enjoy tne 
fruits of the inheritance which thus*devoIved upon him. Ano- 


* Lord Clarendon assigns to him the honour of having, at this 
period, alone sustained the royal cause in the county of Devon. His 
patent of baronet, granted the day of , 1644, is said to 

have been lost during the confusion that followed, and tim title was 
dropped by his two elder sons and grandson, who wefe^tmccessively 
cntltlc*Q to assume it after him. It was not till after l!he accession of 
his third son. Sir Jlugh Acland, (cotamonly styled thj; fifth* baronetj 
that the grant was renewed with procedure according i9 the dale 
ihc first creation. 
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ther curious documeut, in his own hand-writing, will explain 
the nature and extent of the losses- which he incurred almost 
immediately on coming into possession of it. It is indorsed— 

A particular of my quartering, payments, and disbursements, 
for the parliament army, and towards the parliament, during the 
leaguer before Exeter, 1645, and since,” And the following are its 
contents— 

Imprimis, 71 acres of hay £71, 

Itcnf, 34 acres of oats £68. 

3 acres of beans £9. 

Item, 12 fat cattle £60. Eighty fat sheep i;l40. 

Six hogsheads of cyder Ten hogs f 20, 

In barley and malt £20. In wheat straw £20 
Item, Bought in provisions, when all this was spent £30. 

Item, The houses of Columbjohn and Killerton, during this time, 

were rifled and spoiled, to the value of £35. 

Item, Paid during this time to the garrison of Poltimore, for 

taxes, £l2 14s. 

Item, To the garrison of Stoke Cannon, £7. 

Item, To Lieut. Bernard, for quartering, £4, 

Item, Quartering and payments at other places during the time, £40. 

Lost in horses by the parliament army, then and before, which 
.were plundered away, £— 

Item, Paid towards my composition at Goldsmith’s Hall £863. 

Item, Expended about the pc*rception thereof, and since, being put to 

a great trouble by one^m7/s* of Exeter, Brewer, £— 
Item, All my household goods are detained from me, and seized by 

the said Evans, to the value of £— 

Item, All my Estate hath been sequestered by the parliament since 

August 1646; insomuch, that 1 was debarred from 
granting of Estates, to raise money to pay my fine at 
Goldsmith’s Hall^ and other debts, to my damage, of 
(at least) £1500, 

Item, My house is plundered by the Earl of Stamford’s men, to the loss 

of (at least) £-” 

Indorsed on this is the following— 

I 

Disbursements towards the king’s service, 

I raised two regiments of foot at my own expense, which cost 
me, £— 

Driven from my house into Cornwall, where I remained for 
the space of, £— 

Lost in houses by the Lord Goring’s men, and other his 
\ Majesty’s soldiers, £— 

Quartering of soldiers and extraordinary charges in Exeter 
during tha siege, £— 


^ See and compare the preceding character of a sequestrator. 
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Disbursed and spent when { was High Sheriff, which was be¬ 
fore my Estate fell into my hands, dE— —^ 

Upon what particular occasion this calculation was made, 
does not distinctly appear. It is among the private papers of 
the family dlready alluded to, and may have been compiled 
merely for private satisfaction ; but it has more the appearance 
of having been intended to form the basis of a representation 
to be made to the existing government, by way of set-off' 
(perhaps) against further exactions. At all events, it was oat a 
period subsequent to the baronet's having been admitted to his 
first composition. * 

On the 9th of April, 1646, wx' have seen that the city of 
Exeter surrendered to the parliament forces, uneffer Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, upon articles dated the day preceding, the substance 
of which is to be found in Rushworth, and other collections. 
Sir John Acland was included in the articles; and we are next 
presented with a letter from the general to the Speaker of the 
llousf ^ Commons, recommending him to the benefit of a 
composition. It is a mere formal paper, but will serve to shew 
the manner in which this business was ordinarily conducted. 

“ Sir, according to the articles agreed unto upon the surrender of 
Exeter, I do recommend unto your consideration Sir John Acland, 
of Columbjohn, in the county of Devon, knight, (a gentleman of 
quality in this county) for a moderate composition for his estate, and 
desire you will present this my request on his behalf to the honourable 
House of Commons, that he may partake of their favour therein 
accordingly. He seemed to be very sincere in continuing for the future 
obedient unto the, parliament's commands. And, upon his address 
unto you, I hope he will give that further satisfaction, as to deserve 
your favour. Having no more to trouble you with, 1 rest your humble 
servant, • Fairfax.” 

Exeter, April, 14th, 1646.” 

“ To the Honourable Wm. Lenthall, Speaker of the House of 
Comjnons. Fiera Copia.'* 

Ou tlie 22d of July, 1646, bis fine was^et by the committee 
of Goldsmith's Hall, in the alternation, at £1727,* for one- 
tenth, and at £4318, for one-third of the value of his returned 
‘ property ; and on the 4th,of August, on payment of £863. 18s. 
(the moiety of the smaller sum) his sequestrator was suspended 
by an order, of which the following is a copy : 

ii_- —- — — . . — — - 

• The following paper explains the principles of the computation. 

R^nts of assize, (in lots) per ann. £154 2s. . At 6 years^^^fue, £924 fts. 

Derad*snes of inheritance, per ann. 320 Os. Otl... At 2 year^aluc,.. .640 Os. 
In lease for one and two lives, perann. 53 I2s. Od,. .%t 1 year*svalu^,. ..53 iSs, 

In expectance.. . . 110..At 1 yea^*'s lalue,.. ItO Os. 

In high rent and day rent paid to me, not improveable, for -^ 

which we desire abatement.... 14 11s. Od. £1728 8s. 
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“ At the committee for compounding with delinquents, 4th Aug. 
1646; Whereas, by an order of the honourable House of Commons, 
(23d Feb. 164^^.) this committee are authorised, and enabled to sus¬ 
pend the sequestration of such delinquents as shall compound with 
the said committee, they having paid the moiety of the said fine, and 
given security for the other moiety; &c. these are to certify, Sic. that 
John Akiand, of Columbjohu, in the county of Devon, Esq, (it seems, 
they did not acknowledge the validity of his baronet’s patetit—-) hath 
accordingly appeared at this committee, and submitted to the fine im¬ 
pose^. on him, in manner as is by the said orders directed, and paid 
and secured the same. And hereof, all committees, sequestrators, &c. 
are to take notice, and upon sight hereof, to conform hereto, and for¬ 
bear to proceed upon the sequestration, to the prejudice of the' estate, 
real or persona^ of the said John Acland, compounded for according 
to a particular delivered under his hand, a copy whereof is herewith sent 
you, UnlcifS there shall be any further estate discovered^ not mentioned 
in the said particulars; provided always, that the said John Acland 
do suo forth a pard£n under the great seal within six weeks after his 
composition shall be allowed of by both houses of parliament, 

“ (To the committee of parliament, for the county of Devon*; and 
all others whom it may concern.)” 

While Sir John was in Londefn, prosecuting the aftairs of 
this composition, his lady, with the family, appears to have 
been left at Eketer; the family seat being in the hands of the 
sequestrator, and, probably^ in too dismantled a state to be 
occupied as a residence. 

Their condition, during this anxious period, may be col¬ 
lected from the following letter of the lady* (dated, the 25th 
July, 1646,) to the steward or agent employed in transacting the 
business. 

“Charles Knight, —1 expected every week that you would 
have sent for money to be returned up unto you; but hearing nothing 
from you to that purpose, Mr. Turpin would not suffer me to return 
any unto you until now. You shall now receive £600 from me, wjiich 
is all you must expect from me, being all I have. You write, I must 
have patience, and expect better times. I was never in a sadder con¬ 
dition than now,* seeing the many troubles your master is in, and 
feeling so many of my own, I have taken the best order I can con¬ 
cerning my goods, within doors and without; so that now I am master 
of nothing. Yet I have eight soldiers (horsemen) put upon me. I 
am fain to buy all the provision for them and their horses. Where 1 
intended to send my boys to school the sickness is fallen in, so that 
now I know not how to dispose of them. It is very ill for them being 
—»-- - ---*-. 

* This ladj^who appears from her letters to have been a woman 
of great sense apd understanding, was the daughter of Sir Francis 
Vincent (who lhaaried for his second wife Sir John Acland's mother) 
by a former marriage. 
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with me» by reason I am subject to all companies, and from all places ; 
so that I fear myself and them daily; and, therefore, would have you 
get me some convenient place out of the town, where I might have a 
lodging for some short time; for I intend to come oS with my 
children within this fortnight, and then lo place them abroad for their 
learning, and then (if it be thought fit) myself to turn back again. 
Send this letter to your master; and, if he like of it, you may send a 
coach for me. If not, I muse make the best shift I can here. Yom 
master writ for Anthony Croft to come up, who says he will not move 
until he knows upon what terms, and under twelve pounds a year he 
will not serve, Turpin desires you to be well advised in the appraising 
of the goods; for if yon appraise them too low^ the after-clap wilUbe 
worse than the first. Pray continue your care in the business, and 1 
hope God will send a good end unto it; and so I bkl yuu farewell, 
and remain your friend, Elizaheth Acland. * 

“ Fail not to excuse me to your master for not writing this week. 
I have so much business lies on my hands, that I know not how to 
bestow myself," • 


The letter which follows, written by the same unfortunate 
lady, is worthy of preservation, not only on account of the 
personage to whom it is adeVessed, but as throwing additional 
light on the circumstances of ttie case, and affording an expla¬ 
nation of the reason for the employment of an agent,, instead 
of suing out his compositions in person. It is indorsed, “ My 
lady's letter to Colonel Cromwell, 2nd August, 1646%'* 

Sir, —I received such ample testimony of your love when you 
were pleased to quarter at my house, as that I cannot sufficiently 
express my thankfulness for the same. My husband (I hear) hath 
made his composition at Goldsmiths’ Hall, which, indeed, is so high, 
as that he must be forced to sell his Und for payment thereof; and 
yet, nevertheless, / do much fear thal when the same shall be reported 
to the Houscj his fine may be augmented^ in regard he is constant 
amongst the number of delinquents, and, in some degree, excepted 
on tlte propositions : but 1 hope the articles of ^xeter, if observed, will 
clear him. He is not a little fearful to come within the precincts of 
London; being engaged for many public debts for tbe king, (which, 
if arrested, he must lye for it,) so that he is at present debarred from 
'waiting on you, or any oth^r of his friends. Therefore, Sir, 1 make 
bold to present you with this, my request, by my son, that when his 
business comes to be reported to the House by the committee, you 
will be^ pleased well to give ycur voice on his behalf, which will be a 
great addition to your former favours to me, and oblige me evermore 
ready to demonstrate myself your most hpmble servan%^^ • 

4 ELlZABET^^fcLAND." 

“ Columbjohn, 23rd .luly, 1646.” • ^ 

The fear of augmentation, expressed in the foregoing 
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letter, soon became verifiec]; and the following petition, and 
order made upon it, explain the grounds of Surplusage and the 
nature of the subsequent proceedings. 

** The copy of Sir John Acland^s Petition to the Comnpittee of Gold¬ 
smiths Hallj March 27, 1647. 

“ To the right honourable/&c., Sheweth, 

“ That your petitioner did compound with this committee, accord- 
ing*.to the articles of Exeter, and his fine by them set at ,€1727, 
whereof i>863 10s. was paid, and the remainder secured to be paid in 
November. 

“That on 3rd September, 1646, the tine was advanced to a 
greater sum, which your petitioner has sought to redress, claiming the 
benefit of the articles by a petition which is in the hands of a member 
of the House. 

“ This advance of fine begot his stay of the second payment, with 
which he humbly T.cquainted the committee before the day of the 
second payment, and offered payment if he might enjoy the benefit of 
the composition and articles. 

“ That, for want of this payment, petitioner’s estate is now lately 
anew sequestered, and upon pretence of his particular, herein pre¬ 
sented, was undervalued. ** 

“ That, on 3rd September, the surplusage was granted, by order 
of the House*'of Commons, to Richard Evans, to recompense his 
losses and damages he pretended to have received by petitioner.* 

That the said Evans, without ever calling petitioner to it, or 
any examination by this committee taken, prevailed ou them to have 
an order from this committee to the commissioners in the county of 
Devon and city of Exeter, the contents whereof petitioner knows not, 
nor can obtain a copy. 

“ That the said Evans thereupon proceeded to make a survey of 
petitioner’s lands, and a certificate from the committee of the county 
to this committee concerning them, and from the committee of the 
city, a certificate of goods formerly sold, bon& fide, by petitioner to 
one Turpin. 


* Among tKe royalist composition papers, we have “ A particular 
of the goods of Sir John Acland, Bart., which were attached at the 
suit of Mr. Richard Evans, the 3rd day of May, 1646, by Richard' 
Trigger and William Cholwill two of the sergeants at mace of the 
city of Exon.” Also, “ A perfect inventory of the lands and estates 
of Mr. John Acland, of Columbjohn, Esq., valued by Capt. Henry 
Newbery, sequestrator, and John Hawkins, Thomas Osborne (con¬ 
stables,) Evcleigh,. and Richard Musgrave, with the true 

value, ^at his^mesnes and what his yearly rent, what he enjoyed at 
the time gf his composiiion, wer^ walued at per annum, before the 
troubles, 25tL i^eptember, 1646.” These are cufious documents; 
l)ut we cannot afford space for their transcription. 
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“ That this committee hereupon authorised the committee of the 
county and city to deliver to Evans the surplus certihed, and to be 
aiding and assisting to him therein. And all this, although directed by 
the House of Commons, the informations should be examined, yet was 
not your petitioner, nor any for him, called hereunto, either here or in 
the county; but i$, by the said Evans, rided in his whole estate, and 
his goods, compounded for, violently taken away; whereby his second 
payment hath been disabled, ever since lying under (as he 

doth at this present) a sharp sickness. 

The premises considered, petitioner humbly tenders his seemd 
payment, and thereupon prayeth the sequestration newly laid on may 
be suspended, as formerly it was by this commiltee. That Evana's 
informations, directed to be examined by the House of Commons, 
may so be with indifFcrency, and petitioner thereunto aallcd, and not 
concluded by Evans’s certificate, penned ex parte^ only, and your 
petitioner’s estate and family thereby ruined. • 

‘‘And your petitioner, ^‘bc.” 


“ Order for Review^ 4rc. 

“ Goldsmiths’ Hall. By the committee, 2nd May, 1647, 

“ Upon the petition of Joh^j Acland of (&c.) Esq., that further 
consideration may be liad of the certificate of surplusage of his 
estate, omitted in the particular delfvered in by him to tlv; committee, 
which was granted, by order of the House of Commons, 'to Mr. 
Evans, of Exeter, it was ordered, that 'ihe business be referred to 
your care; and you are hereby authorised and required to call both 
parties before you, and to hear what can be said and objected on 
either side; and, upon due examination and full satisfaction given you 
in that business, that you make a speedy return thereof to the com¬ 
mittee. And for your more certain proceedings therein, we have sent 
you copies of the particulars returned hither, of which Mr, Acland is 
to have copies, if he desire it: and in*the interim, that all deeds, 
writings, and evidences, belonging to the said Mr. Acland or his 
estate, remaining in your custody, or under your power, may be 
preseiwed from defacing and prejudice, and kept in safety until he be 
Jrder from this comn^ttee, to recovef them,” 

(“ To the Committee and Sequestrators for the Crty of Exeter.”) 


enabled, by 


“ At the Standing Committee of Devon, 15th June, 1647. 

“ It is ordered (&c,) that the several agents for sequestration 
who have sequestered the estate of John Acland, of Columbjohn, 
Esq., mentioned in his particular, and compounded for at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, shall pay unto Mrs. Elizabeth Acland, his wife, th£ fifth part of 
all fhe clear yearly value they shall receive out of estate,* 

for the* maintainance of her and her children, until order.” 

(Signed, &c.) 


The following are papers without date or signature, but * 

VOL. XII. PART I. 
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lending to afibrd still further explanation of the circumstances 
already referred to. We conceive, that their historical impor¬ 
tance pught, by no means, to be estimated according to the 
subject to which they immediately relate. Mulatis mutandis, 
they will apply to the situation of half the property in the 
kingdom, exposed to the insolence and rapacity of the seques¬ 
trators, for whose acts it can hardly be said, however, that the 
government itself was fairly answerable. 

“ — - 1st.—That Sir John Acland was in Exeter at the time of 
the surrender thereof to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and had the benefit of 
life articles. 

2nd,—That, by the articles, he was i-ot to be molested or 
troubled for fdlir months, and had liberty thereby to dispose of his 
goods, which accordingly he did, to Mr. Henry Turpin, for £500, 

“ 3rd.-—That about the 30th of May, 1646, the scrjcant of 
Exeter, with eight or ten musqucteers, came to the house of the said 
Sir John Acland, afhd attached his goods, as they said, for JC100, at 
the suit of Mr. Evans, the said Evans standing at the street door in 
the mean time. 

‘‘ 4th.~The said Evans afterwards demands JE200 more upon 
the said goods. 

5th.—In January following, the serjeant delivered up the keys 
of the goods into the court, (the said Evans undertaking to save him 
harmless,) which the said Evans took into his custody, and slioitly 
after broke open the outer dUor of the house, where his goods were, 
and accordingly possessed himself of said goods, 

** 6th.—In - term, afterwards, the said Sir John Acland put 

bail to his action to answer the case. 

“ Whether Sir John, being a freeman of the town, could have his 
goods attached without notice ? 

The next paper is without date or signature. 

** (Qu.) That the Lady Acland's jointure was settled on her since 
these troublesome times, and since Sir John, her husband, was 
declared a delinquent ^ 

Resp. That Sir J. A. was #ot able to settle a jointure on 
his wife until after the death of his mother, the Lady Vincent, in 
whom the sole power of the whole estate remained during her life, 
and she would, by no means, condescend to the levying of a fine 
to settle a jointure. 

“ 2nd Query,—That Sir John Acland settled a very large jointure 
on his wife,&c., the more in regard he was there upon composition at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, merely to defraud upon the state. 

.—^That Sir J. hath settled no more on his lady in 
jointure AatNwas first agreed on by Sir Francis Vincent, her lady¬ 
ship’s fa,^her, upon her intermarriage with Sir John. 

“2.—he compounded, at two years’ Value, for all the 
demesnes and estates mentioned in her jointure. 
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3.—Sir John was willing to grant tlic larger jointure, in 
regard he left many*young children, which will be a burthen to hor. 

That Sir John Acland hath levied a fine in confirmation of the 
jointure. 

“ If It b| urged by Evans, or Mr. Rowe in his behalf, that my 
Lady Acland hath broken open the chapel door, and taken out some 
goods there, 

“ Resp.—When she came to Killenon, (her own house,) and 
wanting all necessaries of bedding, stools, &c. for the present to 
supply her want, she, having a great family both of children ind 
servants, because they should not lie out of docjrs, upon straw, did, 
before sufficient witnesses, cause the door to be opened, and took oht 
thence some small implements, which she is ready to answer. And 
this she did by reason of her then great necessity, and no committee 
then sitting to appeal Tor an order.” 

From these printed papers somewhat more may be in¬ 
ferred, than from the petition and order of the committee above 
cited, a^to the grounds of the threatened surcharge; but we 
are ndt furnished with sufficient documents from which to 
infer either the validity or the futility' of the excuses. The 
two following entries in the^ books of the committee prove, 
however, that they were taken into consideration and ulti¬ 
mately accepted; and with them we shall close t!ie series of 
our documentary evidence. • 

7th April, 1648.—According to order of this honourable 
liouse, of 28th Marth, 1648, whereby it was referred to examine the 
business toucliing Sir .John Acland, (a delinquent,) and to state the 
whole matter of fact coiicerniug him in relation to the articles of 
Exeter, we have accordingly examined the same, and do find, that the 
said Sir John Acland, being in arms against tbe parliament, was in 
Exeter at the surrender, (as by certific&te from Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
&c.); that he petitioned this committee to be admitted to compound on 
the 30th of April, 1646, (which was within the time limited by the 
said ifrtich^s,.^ and did proceed to his composition accordingly ; but in 
respect that the said Sir John Acland was, by name, excepted in the 
propositions sent to Uxbridge, to compound atonc-third of his estate, 
this committec,ihought fit, upon their report to the House, to present 
his fine both ways, viz. at £^727, according to the articles, (being 
two years’ value,) and at £4318, as at a third (according to the pro¬ 
positions), That the said Sir John Acland did pay into the treasury 
of this ^committee a moiety of the lesser fine, and gave security to 
pay such further sum as both Houses should order. That upon the 
report of the said fines to the House, the.higher fine Voted to» 
stand ;«and that, in default of payment of the remaiudc^according to 
his security, this committee did proceed to revdke their form|r order ‘ 
for suspension of rtie sequestration, and to sequester hfin»anew until 
he should satisfy the same arcording to the vote oi both Houses. * 
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Which is the true state of the matter, and hereby left to consideration.” 

" 13th June, 1648. JE1727 ordered to be accepted for the fine 
of Sir John Acland, a delinquent in arms against the parliament, he 
coming in upon the articles of Exeter at the surrender thereof.” 

Our loyal baronet, if still living at the date of the last 
mentioned order,* could have survived it but a few hours, 
since we find a resolution of the standing committee of Devon, 
dated the 22nd of August, and made in pursuance of another 
order of the 16/A of June, 1648, for the delivering, “ unto the 
executors or administrators of John Acland, of Columbjohn, 
Esq., deceased," of all such writings of the said Mr. Acland as 
they had in their custody. And this is fjHowed by the peti¬ 
tion of the widow, that she might be permitted to enjoy her 
“ small jointure.” 

To this may be added, that, in a letter from Nicholas 
Rowe, (a commissioner for the city of Exeter,) dated 7th 
April, 1648, inclosing “ a list of such delinquents and papists, 
together with the value of such persons' estates as arc now in 
sequestration,” &c., in which list the name of Sir John Acland 
occurs as “ a notorious delinquent,” the writer states the 
following query :—“ I beseech you, tell me your opinion in 
this. If a delinquent die under sequestration, and make no 
composition, is the sequestration absolutely to be discharged 
upon his death?” We uo not find any answer to this ques¬ 
tion ; but under date 30th May, 1650, his name is entered as 
“ discharged” from the sequestration. 

In the case of one Ralph Richards, we are presented with 
some curious particulars, both as to the part taken by Sir John 
Acland in the beginning of the disturbances, and the nature 
of the informations on which the charge of delinquency was 
ordinarily exhibited. We give the depositions in the order in 
which we find them. The first of these depositions (referring 
to those upon which the charge was originally founded) is in 
favour of the delinquent, and appears to have been taken on 
the occasion of some application being made to mitigate his 
fine. 


“Depositions, 13th October, 1650. James Erisey, of Ware, 
(gentleman,)—That during the time the king's army was before Exon, 
deponent had frequent conferences with the said Richards, and found 
that he did respect the parliament, and lean to that side, more than the 
king. That he knows Thomas Halmore, who is reputed a drunkard 


* llis ^eaih is stated in the Baronetage to have taken place the 
preceding year! 
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and incontinent;* and that what is presented by him against the said 
Richards is out of malice. 

“ John Level!, of Thorveston, yeoman,—That Richards was 
constable of Hayridge Hundred at thi time of the siege, and well 
afi'cctioned ta the parliament, ; that Thomas Helmore was con¬ 
stable of Cadleigh, and believes his presentment is out of malice, in 
revenge for a former prose-mtion against Helmore as a collector, in 
which Richards had given evidence.” 

Then follows the deposition of Helmore referred to*by 
the two former, and which is, in substance,'that he (deponent) 
being a prisoner to the king's party at Columbjohn House, 
Richards brought in a warrant under the hands^of the parlia¬ 
ment commissioners, and then declared to Mr. Acland, that he 
had prosecuted too many of them already; and then voluntarily 
brought in unto the said Acland a horseman and arms, and 
said, he would freely give the same unto hkn for the service 
(Columbjohn being then a garrison for the king). Upon which, 
Acland Isaid, “ Then now I see there is some goodness in thee 
and, afterwards, Richards did send in provision to the garrison. 

Also, the depositions (^f John Moggridge, of Cadleigh, 
yeoman,—That, he being sent by Mr. Nutcombe with a letter to 
Mr. Acland at Columbjohn, (then being a garrison,) the said 
Richards was then there present. At that time, Mr.'Acland 
demanded what he (Richards) did ftiere? To whiclj Richards 
replied, that he had brought him a horse, and said, ** 1 will 
freely give him to you for the service.” Mr. Acland further 
demanded, why he had not brought a man and arms. Whereto 
Richards replied, that he had done so already. Mr. Acland 
then said, “ I thought thee, Richards, hadst been a rebel; but 
now I see thou art an honest man.” And that afterwards, 
when Colonel Wilding had sent forth warrants for bringing in 
provisions for the parliament army at Taunton, deponent, being 
then with Mr. Nutcombe, as constable of the hundred of 
Bamptoii, (Wilding) sent deponent witfi a warrant to Rich¬ 
ards, who, on delivery thereof, demanded, " Row durst thou 
deliver such a warrant unto me ?” 'To which deponent replie'd, 
he knew n6t what it was; and Richards said, if deponent 
brought any more such vfarrants, he would see him hanged, 
whatsoever did become of him. 

“'information, (grounded on the above depositions,) May 29, 
1650.—That Ralph Richards, of Thorveston, in the co^jnty^f Devon, 
did, about five years since, send a man and arms to Sir ;Jvhn Acland ?o 
Coluifibjohn, at the time when the king’s ptgrty kept^a garrison there 



• This is a truly Hudibrastic reason for impeachment of veracity. 
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to serve in the King's army against the parliament, and by his threats, 
and through his means, caused diyers to do the like. Also, at the 
same time, did find ammunition for the use of the said garrison.” 

We cannot take our leave of this baronet, without remark¬ 
ing the singularity that Prince, who, in his Worthies of Devon, 
devotes his first article to the praises of another Sir John 
Acland, (the great uncle of our loyalist, by whom the estates 
of, Columbjohn and Killerton were first acquired to the family,) 
makes no mention of his descendant, although so great a 
si’fferer in a cause*which he constantly represents as entitling 
its advocates to the reward of martyrdom. For ourselves, we 
make no apology for a length of detail whioh, to some, may 
appear (perhaps) unimportant and frivolous, conceiving that a 
few pagek of The Retrospective Review cannot be filled more 
properly than in illustrating, by the cause of an individual, the 
nature of procedSiings which embraced, in their efi'ects, so 
large a portion of the property of the kingdom; and it is 
probable that we may, at no distant period, recur to the suTiject. 


Akt. IV.—Miss ALE Roman UM, ex decretn Sacrosancti Con- 
dlii Tridentini restitutum; Pii V. Pont. Max.jussii Edilum, 
Sfc. 8vo. Parmis, 1604. 

Every body knows that, according to Sir Thomas Leth¬ 
bridge’s prediction, and the prophetic terrors of the old women 
of Wells and its vicinity, "the Irish Catholics were to have 
come over in about the month of March last, to cut the throats 
of us English Protestants; every body knows, that they had 
some good reason for not coming at that time, and, that Cheir 
blood-thirsty desigA is only put off, not abandoned. A 
Catholic's taste for roasted heretics is too decided, to allow us 
the least shadow of rational hope:— 

“ Fee, fy, fo, fum! 

They smell the blood of the Englishmen; 

Be they alive, or be they dead, ^ 

They will crush our bones, and eat them fur bread.” 

A good frientf'Df ours, in-shire, whose stake in thd Pro¬ 

testant establishment'is-not more than a thousand a year, has 
i’ssurcd us of hk> positive knowledge, that not only isa design on 
foot to iustal the very reverend the Vicar Apostolic in the Protes- 
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taut primate’s throne, but that his own living has been conferred 
on the reverend 'Patrick O’Shaugnesey, P. P., and that Lord 
Arundel’s retired shoe-black is nominated for parish-clerk. 
It is undeniable, that transactions <f this kind took place in 
the damnable reign of the bloody papist, Mary. No scepticism 
can reject this fact; and as such things have been, why may 
they not be again ? 

Before the enacting of this tragedy, which will put an 
end, at once, to our religion and our Review, we proposg to 
take advantage of the interim,' by shewing-up some of the 
leading idolatries of the Romish church. * We intend to die 
like martyrs: we wish it to be said hereafter that we also 
wrote, and were roasted ; and when the lion-sh«wer of Smith- 
field shall point out, in after times, the spots where the faggots 
of the nineteenth century were piled, we wish him to'enumerate 
ours amongst the most illustrious; and when he has told some 
gaping rustic that “ there was the Archltishop’s, there the 
Lord Chancellor’s stake,” he may add, “ and there was the 
fagght of a Retrospective Reviewer ! ” Before we are spitted, 
as we assuredly shall be, we shall endeavour to do all in our 
power to deserve so glorious a fate; and how can we begin 
better than by printing the resplt of a few inquiries into the Ha- 
rri/ice (^'the MASS 1 • 

Now, let it be remarked, that.we have nothing to do with 
the doctrine. The differences between the reformed and the 
unreformed churches are, by no means, so plainly marked as to 
render this safe ground. Mr. Wix, who has been labouring 
these twenty years, to amalgamate the two sects, finds no great 
difficulty in the doctrinal part of the operation. He thinks 
there is more in the diversity of form than substance; and he 
is probably right in believing, that a creed is an easier thing to 
change than a hierarchy. Opinions do little more than iden¬ 
tify the persons who possess that substance of orthodoxy, 
the* incorporeal hereditament, as the lawyers have cunningly 
called the corporeal jiart of the church Establishment. So, at 
least, Mr. Wix seems to think, aiyi we shall not quarrel with 
such authority. 

We shall, thereforej, leave opinions to shift for themselves, 
and attach ourselves to the consideration of the exterior form 
in which those opinions have been clothed in the Catholic _ 
ritu'ctl. This is more a matter of romance than of theology. 
Not but that it suggests reflections of deep importance to Hie 
philosopher,—and in that view the reader may consfderit, iflhe 
])refbr instruction to amusement; but it is, also, a fit subject' 
for poetical imaginations, to observe with what nice attention 
to stage effect “ the pomp and circumstancei* df the grcattist 
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of the seven sacraments has been got up by the managers of 
the Vatican. 

In the Catholic church, the ceremonial has completely 
excluded the contemplative and moralizing—we are careful 
not to say moral-forms, into which religion naturally runs 
under a simpler exterior. It has none of the metaphysical 
disquisition, and but little of the sentimental piety, which are 
the respective resources of the men and the women where 
there is nothing for the eye to rest on but the four walls of a 
rectangular meeting-house, and a coloured deal reading-desk. 
Withtlie exception of the worship of the Virgin, and the prayers 
for the dead,—two beautiful episodes of the Romish my¬ 
thology,—there is little but outward shew und glitter. The 
elFect IS mainly produced by sensual objects. It has been the 
policy of 'che Catholic church to render the theatrical part of 
worship as attractive and absorbing as possible. This is the 
natural policy of %!! churches pretending to universal empire. 
Their object is to deaden the intellectual faculties, to repress 
the spirit of inquiry, to stifle any feeling that might lead fo the 
least diminution of the clerical despotism. They have no need 
of the speculation and enthusiasm' which are essential to the 
existence of smaller sects. The feelings, the passions, the 
affections of the human heart, over which the sectarian pastors 
exercise an influence at once so easy and so powerful, are 
avoided asnlangerous, or rejected as useless, instruments, by 
the directors of these iron superstitions. The dogmatic part of 
their theology is remarkably for its dry formality ; the poetical, 
for its cold and barren exaggerations. Every thing like beauty 
and fervour of expression, or elegance of fancy; every thing 
pathetic, every thing affectionate, every thing which stirs the 
imagination, or warms the heart; is rigidly excluded. In this 
respect, the Catholic ritual is strikingly different from the 
splendid, the beautiful, the poetical superstition of antiquity. 
Both were equally religions for the eye and the ear ; both 
equally delighted in pictures, music, and odours : but the one 
was furnished with statues from the hand of Praxiteles, with 
poetry from the lips of Pindar; her priestesses were taught to 
move with the most captivating grace, to sing with the sweetest 
cadence; the whole pageant was at once an object of reve¬ 
rence and wonder to the illiterate, and of elegant amusement to 
the refined. But the religion of Greece and Rome, in the 
state in which we view it, was the work of a polished age and 
a cultivated priesthood, grafted on the barbaric stock of their 
ancestral superstition.. The Romish edition of Christianity 
was a coai’se dish served up by Vandal hands to Vandal appe- 
ti'^es. EquaHy adapted to the taste of those for whose subjee- 
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tioii it was framed, it was neither in the power nor was it the 
interest of its franters to invest it with the elegance and beauty 
of paganism. In politics, the diadem of the Caesars had given 
place to the iron crown; and a similar change occurred in the 
religion of Italy. At no period, and amongst no people, did 
clerical despotism extend a more undisguised dominion than 
was exercised throughout Europe by the Romish church, about 
the age of Gregory the Seventh. Rulers, and priests, and 
people, were sunk into an equal stupidity. The church waain 
the zenith of its power; the human mind in the depth of 
abasement. What kind of liturgy, what species of ceremonial, 
would be generated by such a priesthood for such a people, it 
is easy to divine. We believe, that the Romisb Missal lays 
claim to a date not later than the time we mention. Some 
parts are, undoubtedly, of greater, others of less, (Antiquity; 
but the whole work bears the impress of the most barbarous of 
the feudal ages. • 

The points of difference and comparison between the 
pagan*and Romish mythologies, which we have just described, 
have been happily seized and depicted with more than his 
usual force by an author of the last century, whose reputation 
was once as much above as il; is now below his real merits ; 
—we mean Lord Shaftesbury. We shall quote two pji^sages, 
ill which the comparison we speak o{ is thus delineated. 

“ The common heathen religion, especially in its latter age, 
when adorned with the most beautiful temples, and rendered more 
illustrious by the munificence of the Roman senate and succeeding 
emperors, ran wholly into pomp, and was supported chiefly by that 
sort of enthusiasm, which is raised from the external objects of 
grandeur, majesty, and what we call ari^usi. On the other side, the 
Egyptian or Syrian (read, papal) religions, which lay more in mystery 
and concealed rites, having less dependence on the magistrate, and 
less of that decorum of art, politeness, and magnificence, ran into a 
more pusillanimous, frivolous, and mean kind of superstition; ‘The 
observation of days, the forbearance of meat^ and the contention 
about traditions, seniority of laws, and priority of godships, (read, 
saintships).’ 

Sninmus utrinque 

Inde furor vulgo, quod nuinina vicinomm 
Odit uterque locus; quum solos credat habendos 
Esse deos, quos ipse colit.’' 

The second passage is still more in point, and^dofs credit* 
to the author's penetration, of whicn, indeed, he seldom 
exhibited any lack, when his aft’eoted styl6 and disorderly way 
of writing permitted him to think of the sense a/ well as the^ 
manner of his coiiipositioii. 
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1 shall conclude with observing how ably the Roman-Christian, 
and once Catholic, church, by the assistance of tlieir converted empe¬ 
rors, proceeded in the establishment of their growing hierarchy. They 
considered wisely the various superstitions and enthusiasms of man¬ 
kind, and proved the different kinds and force of caoh. All these 
seeming contrarieties of human passion they knew how to comprehend 
ill their political modet and subservient system of divinity. They 
knew how to make advantage, both from the high speculations uf 
philosophy, and the grossest ideas of vulgar ignorance. They saw 
there was nothing more different than that enthusiasm which ran upon 
SPIRITUALS, according to the simpler views of the divine existence^ and 
titat which ran upon external proportions, magnificence of 
structures^ ceremonies^ processionSy quires^ aaO those other harmonies 
which captivate the eye and ear. On this account, they even added 
to this latter kind, and displayed religion in a yet more gorgeous habit 
of temples', statues, paintings, vestments, copes, mitres, purple, and 
the cathedral pomp. With these arms, they could pursue the 
victorious Goths, s6id secure themselves an Attiia, when their Ccesars 
failed them.” 

Nothing can be juster than the distinction here taken 
between the faith of the spirit and the devotion of the eye and 
the ear. We have before observed, that this is the distiniruish- 
ing characteristic of the Catholic mode of worship, and that 
of the other sects of Christendom,—for, with regard to num¬ 
bers, the' rest may be fairly called sects. We shall have 
occasion to observe this prominent feature of the papal faith 
throi^hout the remainder of this article. 

The literary mediocrity of the Romish ritual would be 
quite sufficiently accounted for upon the hypothesis we have 
already stated; namely, the indifference to literary excellence, 
resulting from the barbarousness of the age in which it was 
composed. But there was something more than indifference; 
something more than the absence of a motive to write well, 
from the want of a public competent to appreciate and reward 
merit of that kind ^ there was an absolute hostility to classical 
refinement of ‘Style and ^race of composition, which began to 
he regarded, in the decline of the ancient religion, as rags ol 
their idolatrous worship. To be. sure, it seems somewhat 
squeamish in a priesthood who had borrowed so much of the 
pagan ceremonial, to reject the heathen style of writing on 
such a ground; although the fact is not incapable of solution. 
It is one thing to steal a ceremony from the pagan church, and 
another ^to onitate the genius of the pagan writers. Be this, 
however, as it may, nothing is more fully established than the 
fact. Sparks of thfe spirits of Omar have not unfrequently 
^.appeared hi the councils of a Christian priesthood. So early 
as the sixth century, Gregory, the most illustrious of the 
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Roman poiitiAs, waged open war with the arts and letters of 
antiquity. In one* of his letters to a bishop of the Gallican 
church, he expresses himself in the following unmeasured 
terms:— 

“ Pervenit ad nos, quod sine verecundia metnbrare non pos- 
sumus, fraternitatem tuam g^ammaticam quibusdam exponere. Quam 
rem itu molest^ suscepimus, ac sumus vehcmentiiis aspernati, ut ea 
quec prius dicta tucrunt, in gemitum et tristitiam verteremus, quia in 

nrio sc ore cum Jovis laudibus Christi laudes non capiunt... 

Unde si post hoc evidentcr ea. qusc ad nos perjata sunt, falsa esse 
clarucrint, nec vos nugis et secularibus Uteris studere contigerit, Deo 
nostro gratias agimus, qui cor vestrum maculari blasplieinis nefan- 
dorum laudibus non permisit.” {Gregorii Op., Epist 48, lib, 9, Paris, 
1.033.) 

“ We are informed of what we cannot mention withcftit shame, 
that your fraternity have instructed certain persons in grammar* 
Which we have taken grievously to heart; because the praises of 
.lupiter and of Christ are inconsistent in the same mouth. • • • • Whence, 
if this •turn out to be a false report, and it should prove that you 
have not applied yourselves to these trifles and secular lettersy wc 
shall thank God that he has no^ permitted your hearts to be defiled 
by these blasphemies.’* (We have given only the sense of the 
passage.) • , 

In the dedication, or first preface to his morals, after some 
feeble declamation against the study and art of sf)eech, he 
proceeds in the following strain; betraying, as has been well 
remarked, his inveterate hatred to ancient learning, as well as 
the natural effect of this zealot passion, in his own barbarity of 
style:— 

** Unde et ipsam artem loquendh quam magistcria discipline 
exterioris insinuant, servarc despexi. Nam sicut hujus quoque 
cpistolm tenor enunciat, non metacismi colUsionem fugio: non bar- 
barisjpi confusionem devito, situs motusque prmpositionuin casusque 
servare confemno: quia indignum vehemcnt«r existimo, ut verba 
coelestis oraculi restringam sub regulis Donati/’ 

“ Hence I contemn the art of writing; for, as this very letter 
shews, (it doe%, indeed!) 1 am indifferent both to correctness of style 
and grammar, since I hold il derogatory to Holy Writ, that its lan¬ 
guage should be submitted to the rules of criticism.” 

A liturgy composed under such auspices is not likely to 
be distinguished by elegance of style; it may be su]^o$ed to 
ac«ord, in most particulars, with the account we iiave given of 
the liftirgy of the Romish church. 

It may seeiy somewhat singular, that she Book of Common 
Prager, which is chiefly compiled from the Roratsh liturgy,, 
should be marked by churacturs so difl'erent from those we have 
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described, as appertaining to the Catholic ritual. There is 
something, no doubt, in the modifications introduced by the 
translators in the tone and expression, but infinitely more in 
the style. It is extremely difficult to arrive at an unbiassed 
judgment on the merits of a composition with which we have 
been familiar from our infancy ; which we lisped in the arras of 
the nurse ; and which we have been taught, in our progress to 
manhood, to regard with partial veneration; more especially 
when there is so much beauty and pathos, so much brevity and 
vigour, so much, in short, of the best characteristics of ele¬ 
gance, as are to be found in our Book of Prayer. Be 
this, however, as it may, the difference in style alone,—the 
one being in the purest English, the other in the most cor¬ 
rupted Latin,—is amply sufficient to account for the apparent 
inconsistency in our account of the Catholic liturgy. We 
shall come, bye-and-bye, to parts of the latter which correspond 
with passages in Ihe former, and which will exhibit the con¬ 
trast we speak of in so obvious a form, as to spare the necessity 
of further disquisition on the subject. 

It is well known, that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
great leading mystery of the Rftmish church; a mystery, of 
whose importance, dignity, and divinity, it exceeds the strength 
of the hunian mind to attain the most distant conception 
—‘ profunda sunt quippe nhnis, et sacro tecta velamine ^—it is too 
deep for mental penetration, and hidden by a sacred veil from 
the eye of-flesh and blood* The terror, the reverence, the 
apprehension, with which so mysterious a sacrifice is calculated 
to affect the imagination of the votary, is not even adequately 
described by Saint Ambrose.—" Quantfi cordis contritione, et 
lacrymarum fonte, quantfi reverentiA. et tremore, quanta cor¬ 
poris castitate et animse ''puritate istud divinum et celeste 
sacrificium est celebrandum, ubi caro Christ! in veritato 
siimitur : ubi sanguis Christ! in veritate bibitur: ubi summis 
ima conjunguntur: ubi adest praesentia sanctorum angeloi’um : 
ubi Christus est sacerdos et sacrificium, mirabiliter et ineffabi- 

litcr constitutils! ”-" With what contrition of the heart and 

store of weeping, with what reverence and trembling, with 
how great purity of body and mind (is so divine and heavenly 
a sacrifice to be consummated, in which the very body of 
Christ is eaten, and the very blood of Christ is drunk; in 
which, what is mortal is conjoined with what is immortal; in 
which tlje holy angels are witnesses; in which Christ, by an 
Iheffable anctstupendous miracle, is, at once, the priest and 
sacrifice! ” , . 

In'the pompilation of* this portion of,, the ritual, the 
•Romish clergy may, therefore, be supposed to have expended 
their whole stock of ingenuity. And such is, in fact, the case. 
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If we had intended, like Eustace, to describe the cere¬ 
monial of the masa, although we never witnessed its celebration 
Pt St. Peter's, we should, probably, draw a similar picture, as 
far, at least, as the difference of desf'riptive power would have 
permitted, tQ that with which he has presented us. This, how¬ 
ever, is not our object. We want to look a little behind the 
scenes, and to scrutinize the effect this show is meant to exer¬ 
cise on the mind as well as on the eye. Our critique will be 
less imposing, but, probably, not less instructive. 

On the literary pretensions of the Missal we have already 
made some remarks. We have described die latinity as tjje 
most barbarous of the middle ages, and the style as a tissue 
of barren exaggerations, of which the imaginative part con¬ 
sists in expressing ordinary ideas in adjectives*of the super¬ 
lative degree, and in attempting to make up in big words 
what was wanting in i opiousness of thought and felicity of 
diction. When we add, that the dogma is diappily suited to 
the style; that it is equally distinguished by a straining after 
sublimity by means of out-of-the-way ideas and images; we 
have finished the description. For an example, taken at ran¬ 
dom, the reader is jiresente^ with the “ Rythmus Sti. Thoinje 
ad sacram Eucharistiam or, “ St. Thomas’s rhymes for the 
Lord’s Supper.” * • 

“ Adoro Ic devote, latcns Deltas, 

Qutn sub his figuris ver6 latitas. 

Tibi sc cor meum totum subjicit. 

Quia te conteinplans totum deficit; 

Visus, gustus, tactus in te fallitur, 

Sed additu solo tut^ creditur. 

Credo quidquid dixit Dei PHius, 

Nihil veritatis hoc verbo verius. 

In cruce latebat sola deltas, 

^ed hie latet simul et humanitas. 

Ambo tamen credens atque confitens, 

Peto quod petivit latro pceiMtens. 

Plagas sicut Thomas non iutueor, 

Dcum tamen me»m te coniiteor. 

Fac me tibi semper magis credere, 

In te spem habere, te diligere. 

O memoriale mortis domini! 

Panis verus, vitam preestans homini: 

Preesta raece nienti de te vivere, 

Et te illi semper dulce saj>ere. • 

Pie Pelicane Jesu Domine, 

Me immundum munda tuo sanguine: 
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Ciijus una stilla salvum facere, 

Totum mundum posset omni scelere/ 

Jcsum quern velatum nunc aspicio, 

Quando fiet istud, quod tarn sitio; 

Ut te revelata cernens facie, 

Visu sim beatus tuoe glorise ? ” 

It is difBcult to name any of the minor tricks of writing 
which St. Thomas has not pressed into his service in this 
delectable composition. Jingling alliterations, triple rhymes, 
duldish antitheses, but more childish mysticism;—such are 
the staple commodities of this rhyming dialectician. St. 
Thomas was as good a logician (for we take this to be the 
Angelic Doctor) as the Calvinistic disputant. Watts. Both were 
indiAerenc rhymesters ; but, strange as it may seem, the 
Catholic was much the worse of the two. 

We have Jolftison’s authority for excluding religious topics 
from the domain of poetry. His reasons need not be repeatefi; 
but there is one remark of his which applies peculiarly to this 
hymn. It occurs, we believe, in his Life of Waller .—“ What¬ 
ever is great, desirable, or tremendous, is comprised in the 
name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted; 
Infinity.cannot be amplified; Perfection cannot be improved.” 
We do not question this position; but it is, surely, within the 
competense of poetry to preserve, if it cannot augment, the 
natural dignity of such topics. Because they cannot be made 
more sublime, it does not follow that they should be rendered 
mean. 

The following loose paraphrase will convey but an imperfect 
notion of the original. It would be difficult, in any translation, 
to do it the justice it deserves. St. Thomas was a worthy sub¬ 
ject for the pen of Stemhold and Hopkins, however unjust 
they may have been to the merits of David. 

n 

Devoutly I adore Thee, latent God, 

’ Verily present in ihes^ elements 

Of outward bread and wine ! for so my heart/ 

Unable to conceive Thee, trust^s through faith, 

Implicitly, whate'^^r the fallible sense 

Of sight, and touch, and odour would persuade, 

Not doubting whatsoe’er the Son of God 
Hath spoken. On the cross, though only God 
Were'present, here both God and man; which 1 
Believe, howev,er sensual proofs oppugn, 

'And trusting, like the penitent thief, in Thee! 

Ah, make me still confess Thee more and more ; 
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Assent, believe, not question, but adore ! 

Thou sweet memorial of a Saviour's death, 

True bread, that nourishest eternal life. 

May my soul feed on thee, and taste thee sweetly! 

LordiJesu 1 pious pelican ! unlock 
The fountain of thy bosom o^er my soul. 

From which one drop would purge a guilty world ! 

Jesus, whom now I gaze on, though unseen. 

When shall I drink, who am so much athirst? 

^Vhcn shall I see thee face to face revealed. 

Beatified in thy beatitude !" * 

Tins, however, is somewhat too solemn, as well as too free 
a paraphrase. Let us try it in plain prose. * 

** 1 adore thee devoutly, Oh latent Deity, who art truly*concealed 
beneath these figures ! My whole hcjirt submits itself to Thee, be¬ 
cause it is wholly incapable of contemplating Tflice. Sight, taste, 
touch are deceived in Thee ; but we safely draw near Thee and 
believtf. I believe whatsoever the Son of God hath said; no truth is 
truer than that word.* The Deity alone was concealed on the cross; 
but here his humanity is conct^led also. Believing and confessing 
both, I pray for what was asked by the repentant thief. I do not, like 
Thomas, see thy wounds, but, nevertheless, I confess TJiee to be my 
God, Make me ever believe more in Thee, hope in Tliee, love Thee. 
Oh, memorial of the Lord's death ! true'bread, giving life to man, let 
my mind always live on Thee, and taste thcc always sweetly. Pious 
pelican, Lord Jesu, cleanse me unclean with thy blood, of which one 
drop could save the whole world from all wickedness. Jesus, whom 
I now behold veiled, when will that happen which I so much thirst for; 
that, seeing thy face unveiled, I may be blessed in the sight of thy 
glory ? Amen." 

Such was the taste of a despotic church and barbarous 
age! And such were the strains in which the most illustrious 
of tly3 Catholic sophisters celebrated the doctrine of the tran- 
suBSTANTi*ATioN ! ^Tis a pity,” some puritan has said, 
that the Devil should have all the good tune^ —he might 
have added, fdr aught the Catholid church can shew, and all 
the good poetry,” 

It is both amusing an& instructive, if, indeed, we should hot 
rather say both ludicrous and horrible, to observe that the doc¬ 
trinal point of St. Thomas Aquinas's ballad was sometimes 
made the burden of a more melancholy song, and served up at 
a less innocent spectacle than a high mass. To have triticisefji 
these»doggrel rhymes in the reign of Henry Vni., with half * 
the freedom we have ventured on at present, would have sub¬ 
jected us to grfeter inconveniences than we should have had 
either zeal or faith enough to have incurred. We subjoin a* 
specimen of the mode in which a remexoal of such performances 
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r 

was answered in the days of the bluff tyrant, Hal. The account 
is contained in a letter of the time-serving prelate, Cranmer, 
lately published by Mr. Ellis, in his Original Letters, ficc., and 
which the more curious reader may find at length in the second 
volume of that work, in all the glory of the old original spelling. 
Having given an account of atrocious divorce of Queen 
Katharine, the pliant Archbishop goes on to say, that. 


Other news have we none notable, but that one Fryth, which 
was in the Tower in prison, was appointed by the king’s grace to be 
examined before me, my Lord of London, my Lord of Winchester, 
ipy Lord of Suffolk® my Lord Chancellor, and my Lord of Wiltshire, 
whose opinions were so notably erroneous, that we could not dispatch 
him, but were to leave him to the determination of his Ordinary, 
(diocesan) which is the Bishop of London. His said opinion is of 
such nature, that he thought it not necessary to be believed as an 
article of our faith, that there is the very corporal presence of Christ 
within the host and sacrament of the altar, and holdeth of this point 
most after the opinion of Qilcolampadius, And, surely, I myself sent 
for him three or four times to persuade him to leave that hisLimagl- 
nation; but for all that we could do therein, he would not apply to 
any counsel, notwithstanding now he is at a final end with all exami¬ 
nations ; for my Lord of London ha\h given sentence, and delivered 
him to the secular power, where he looketh every day to go unto the 

fire" 


It has somewhere been said by Cicero—we believe in the 
De Natara Deorum —that mankind had run through every 
species of superstitious madness, except eating the deity they 
worshipped.* It did not occur to him, that even this might be 
exceeded by burning those who eschewed the repast, or par¬ 
took of it “ after the opinion of CEcolampadius.” 

How much wiser the Teasoning of the Procureur of that 
" Abbaye de Chanoines r^guliers,’^ whose fame is recorded in 
the Glutton's Almanack, Qonoexning the same point of doctrine:— 
" II y a trop de vin dans ce monde pour dire la masse ; il n ^ 
en a point assez p6ur faire tourner les moulins ^ done il faut 
le boire!” • ' , 

The first passage we shall notice, in what is called the 
Oylinarium Missm—the Common Service of the Mass—or, as 
it IS entitled in our Common Prayer, the Communion Service, 
is the General Confession. It is well known, that the greater 
part of the Common Prayer is extracted, with more or less 
alteration, from the Breviary and Missal of the Catholic church. 
In the fdllovCjng Confession, the change has been so great, as 
to leave little in the translation of our church, but the general 


* Ecquem tarn amentem esse puias, gui iUud, quo vescatwr, Deum 
credat esse ? 
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idea of the original. Perhaps the greater dignity of the Re¬ 
formed Confession is no less owing to the difference of doc¬ 
trine than of style. Both are, undoubtedly, to be considered. 
The Catholic Confession is little more than a catalogue of 
saints; whUst the Protestant is a pathetic enumeration of 
omitted duties, negligences, and offences, which relate to the 
daily interests of mankind, and are most affecting to the human 
heart. As to the language, the Latin is rude and barbarous; 
whilst the English, in spite of “ the gouty joints and darning- 
work of whereuntosy uhertbtfSy thereofs, therewiihsy and the rest,” 
is the pure style of a vigorous and wholesome period of English 
wilting. The theatrical character which pervades the worship 
of the Romish church, is to be remarked in th^ prettiness of 
striking the breast at each self-accusation, in the words 'mea 
culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.’ • 

“ Confitcor Deo omnipoteiili, beatu^ Marias semper Virgini, bcato 
Michacii Archangelo, beato Joanni Baptistac, Sanctis Apostolis Petro 
et Paujo, omnibus Sanctis et vobis, fratres” (or by the people/* tibi, 
pater): quia peccavi nimis cogitatioiie, verbo, et operc.” {’percutii sibi 
peciuSy dicens) ** Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. Ide6 
precor beatam Mariam semper•Virgiuem, bcatum Mlcbaclem Arcli- 
angelum, bcatum Joaimein Baptistqm, Sanctos Apostolos Petrum et 
Panlum, omnes Sanctos, et vos fratres, orare pro me ad Dominum 
Deum nostrum.’^ 


“ I confess to almighty God, to the 
blessed Virgin Mary, to the blessed 
Archangel Michael, to tlie blessed Joiiii 
the Baptist, to the holy Apostles Beter 
and P.iul, to all saints, and to you, 
bretlireri” (or, by the peoph?, ** to you, 
Father:) that I have sinned too much 
in thought, word and deed(Ar 
strikes ills breast^ three times, as he re¬ 
peats) “ my fault, my fault, my great 
fault. ^Tlierefore, I beseech the blessed 
Virgin Mary, llie blessed Archangel 
Michael, the blessed John the Baptist, 
the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, all 
saints, and you, J^rethren, to pray for 
me to the Lord our God.” 


Almighty God, Father of our Lord 
Jes’us Christ, Maker of all things, 
Judge of all men; we acknowledge 
and bewail our manifold sins and 
wickedness, wbicli we from time to 
time most gricvou.sly have committed, 
by thought, word, and deed, against 
thy divine Majesty, piovoking most 
justly thy wrath and indignation 
against us. Wo do earnestly repent, 
and are heartily sorry for these our 
misdoings ; tl^« remembrance of them 
is grievous unto u.s; the burden of 
them is intolerable.* Have mercy 
upon us, have mercy upon us, most 
merciful Fatlicr; for thy Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ's sake, forgive all that is 
past, and grant that we may ever here¬ 
after serve and please thee in newness 
of life, to the honour and glory of thy 
name.” 


If*coinpared with the General Confession in tlie common 
service, this contrast is still more striking.* Of the ‘ Glpria in 
Excelsis,’ from which the English is a pure transla^oA, we shall 
simply observe the difference of the readings in the first sentence. 

VOL. XII. PART I. • o 
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We have it, “ Glory be to God on high, and in earth peace, 
good will towards men.” How much more convenient, and how 
muc hmore accordant to practice, is the Latin version, ” in 
terrk, pax hominibus bonse voluntatis”—“ in earth, peace to men 
of good will!” .. 

Of the Nicene Creed, which follows, something may be use¬ 
fully said both to the Latin and English, the Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, reader, in the way of verbal explanation. 

Faith, says the Apostle, comes by hearing; but unless hear¬ 
ing convey ideas, we should hear in vain.' We are fully per¬ 
suaded, that by nine-tenths of the hearers of the Nicene Creed, 
not a glimpse of its real meaning is perceived. The words as 
they stand ape unintelligible j they require the key of inter¬ 
pretation . 

“ Credo in unum Dominum, hlium Dei unigenitum ;—the 
only-begotten Son.” But why, only-begotten ? 

We are told,»in the Appendix aid Leviathan, that before the 
publication of this creed, there were certain heretics who taught 
that Christ was not the begotten, but adoptive Son of*God : 
others held him to be the Son, but after a different sense from 
that received by the church. This, therefore, together with 
the words " Deum de Deo, Lumen de Lumine, verum Deuin de 
vero Deo,—*God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God 
that is to say, God begotten of God, is a declaration against 
that obsolete heresy. For a similar purpose were inserted the 
words “ Genitum, non factum—begotten, not made.” 

The phrase ” Light of Light” is more obscure. Luther 
found a type of Consuhstantiation, in red-hot iron ; as it 
contained both light and heat, (or fire and metal, we forget 
which,) so the sacrament comprised both the body of Christ, and 
the element of bread; in language of the schools, paneity 
and deity. This analogy, however ingenious, wants the merit of 
novelty. The primitive fathers had adopted a similar mode of 
illustrating the doctrine of the Trinity. They found, their 
similitude in the triple essence of fire, heat, and light: the fire 
they assigned to the Father, the light to the Son, and the heat 
to the Holy Ghost. It unfortunately happens, that these are 
not three Hypostases, being merely accidents of matter; but the 
grossness of the age was satisfieef with this fantastic simile. 
Christ, therefore, being the Light, to ensure the doctrine they 
had just propounded, of his being God begotten of God, they 
added by way of illustration, that he was also Light of Light; 
•>not as Attributing a new essence, but only ” pro adjutorio fidei,” 
for the confirmation of faith ; and to prevent the possibility of 
error, .this* was furtiier clenphed by the expression " Very God 
of ve^ God.*” 

The remaining obscurity of this creed is contained in the 
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expression, " one baptism for the remission of sins.” St. 
Cyprian, about se^^enty years before the council of Nice, held a 
provincial council in Africa, in which it was deemed that here¬ 
tics should Be re-baptized before rei option into the bosom of 
the church. The Nicene divines intended to reprobate this dog¬ 
ma, by the words “ One baptism.” 

Having cleared up these obscurities, we may observe, that 
in this creed we meet with the fatally celebrated phrase of 
“ consubstantial with the Father.” The contests which arose 
between those who maintained the Saviour to be “ of thesame sub¬ 
stance,” and those who held him to be “ of the like substanee 
with the Father,” entailed an endless succession ” of bickerings, 
banishments, and homicides,” on the ancient chufcb. 

Beyond this, there is little to remark on the Nicene Creed. 
The original Greek partakes of the coarseness of the tftncs, and 
the Latin more so. This symbol has been retained long since 
the occasion has passed away, to which its •composition was 
owing; but this is little to be regretted in one respect, since it 
has bden made the subject of some of the most splendid com¬ 
positions of which the music of the church can boast. 

The Preface, or the praj^rs introductory to the consecra¬ 
tion of the sacrament, are sublime in both languages: but here, 
in spite of the Latinity, it is impossible to deny th4t the origi¬ 
nal is rather weakened than elevated.by the translation. It is 
one of the finest parts of either Catholic or Protestant devo¬ 
tion. The commencement is singularly beautiful; if that term 
may be applied to words so solemn and majestic. 


V. SrRSUM CORDA. 

R. Ilabemus ad Dominum. 

V, Gratias agamus Domino Deo 
nostro,'* 

li, Dignumetjustum est 
Vere dignum et justum est, cequum 
et salu^are, nos tibi semper et ubique 
gratias agere, Domiue Sancte Tater 
Omnipoteos, Eeterno Deus : Per Chris¬ 
tum Dominum nostrum, per quern 
majestatem tuam kudant Angeli, ador- 
ant Dominationes, trernunt Potest^s, 
Coeli Ccelorumque Virtutes ac beata 
Seraphim soci& exultatione concele- 
brant: Cum quibus et nostras voces, 
ut admitti jubeas dcprecamur, supplici 
confessione dicentes, Sanctu3,SanGtus, 
Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaolh: 
Pleni sunt csli et terra gloria tu&. 
Osanna in excelsis: Benedictus qui 
venit in nomine Domini: Osanna in 
excelsis. 


P. Lift up your hearts. 

J, We lift tliem up unto the Lord. 

J.\ Let us give thanks unto our 
IjordOod. 

A. It is meet and right so to do. 

It is very meet, right, and our boun- 
den duty, that wc should at all times, 
and in all plac%.s, give thanks unto thee, 
0 Lord, Holy Father^ Almighty, Ever¬ 
lasting God; Through Chrut^ our 
Lordy through whom the Angels prcdse 
thy imjesfyy the Dominations adore 
thee, the Powers tremble, the Heavens 
and the Virtues of the Hetxvens, and the 
blessed Seraplmn celebrate iktte with one 
exvdtation: amongst whom we intreat 
that our voices may be admitted, humbly 
confessing thee, and Holy, Holy, • 

Holy, Lord God of Sabmth, lieaveif 
and earth arm full of thy glo^: Ho* ‘ 
saitna in the highest: fik^ed & he who 
comethin the name of She lord: Hosan* 
na in the highest. 
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Et i(le6 cum Angelis et Archangelis, 
cum Thronis et Doniinationibus, cuin- 
que Omni militifl cttlestis exercitus 
hyinnum gloria; tuie cainmus, sine fine 
dicentes, Sanctus, Sanctus, Snnclus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth: Pleni sunt 
cccli et terr^ glori^ tuft. Osanna in 
excelsis: Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini: Osanna in excelsis. 


Therefore, with Angels and Arch¬ 
angels, with Tka'onen avd Domnatiom^ 
ftiid with all the company of heaven, 
■we laud and magnijy thy glorious 
name, continually praising thee and 
saying. Holy, Holy, I'loly, Lord God 
of Hosts; heaven and earth are full of 
thy glory; glory be to thee, O Lord 
most high. 


We decline the task of criticising these productions : we 
merely observe, that whatever may be gained in doctrine, by 
omitting the pageant of the celestial hierarchy—the Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers”—soiuetbing, it will 
easily be adnytted,i& lost in poetry. 

Instead of pursuing the regular service of the mass, we 
shall now turn aside to some of the least uupoetical portions, 
which we find scattered throughout the services set aside for 
particular days. *One of the most celebrated is the hymn for 
the great feast of Corpus Christie a composition of St Thomas 
Aquinas. We select the following stanzas. 


Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem, 

Lauda ducuin et pastoroin, 

Ill hymnisot canticis; 
Quantum poteft, tantum aude, 
Quia major omni laude, 

Ncc lau^re sulTicis. 

« « « « 

Dogma datur Ghristianis, 

Quod in curuern transit panis, 
Kt vinuin in ^.Ll 1 guillCTrl : 

Quod non capis, quod non vides 
Animosa hnriiit fidcs 
Prater verum ordincm. 
m * * * 

A sumentc non coiicisus, 

Non confiactus, non divisus, 
Integer uccipilur: 

Sumit uuus, sumunt millo, 
Qnanthm isti,tantiunille, 

Nec suinptus consuniitur. 


With joyous hymns, Oh, Sion, sing 
Vliy Saviour, shepherd, guide and king: 
I'o themes, like this to-day, belong 
Tile chiefest praise of sacred song, 

Too weak, tliougli all its skill be spent 
Oil this stupendous argument 1 

The bread is changed to flr sli, the wine 
To blood; so speaks the word divine. 
Though reason hesitate, and sense 
Repugn the holy evidence; 

Nature denies the word in vain, 

Faith, to the humble, makes all plain, 

* 

Who eats or drinks the sacred fond, 
Receives his Saviour’s flesh and blood ; 
Though thousands crowd the huavenly 
board, 

Each, for himself, receives the Lord; 
For Christ, though multiplied, is still 
Himself and indivisible I 


Bone pastor, panis vere, 
Jesu, nostri miserere, 

Tu, 1105 parce, nos tuere 
Tu nos bona fac videre 
In tcrBftviv^ntium. 

{Ju qui cuncta scis, et vales, 
Qui 110 $ pascis hic mortalf's. 
Tuos ibi^onimcpsaleM, 
CohsBredes A sonales 
Fac sanctorum civium. 


.lesu ! good shepherd, living bread, 
I’lty, protect us, watch and lead; 
And stretch forth thy forgiving hand, 
To guide us to thy promised land. 


Thou, by whose grace all good is sent. 
Omniscient and Omnipotent! 

When life and al^ its pangs are past, 
Ob, let us join thy saints at last; 

To us, their fellow-guests, be given 
»A. joint inheritance in heaven! ^ 
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Our translation is a loose one ; we have no time to be more 
literal; but of thi^ the reader may be assured, that it is difficult 
for any version not to excel the original. 

The fiT^ stanzas of the hymn i y the Holy Ghost, appro¬ 
priated to th*e feast of Pentecost, contain a touch of poetry, and 
a few lines of something resembling pathos, which are far more 


Conu', Holy Gliost! One ray of love 
I'rom lhatpereuiii.xl fount iibov**. 

Shoot down info my !)rcast; • 

Come, father of the fatherlesi*, 

Whom none, but tliou, console or bless, 
i I earls’hoj)r, hearts’ liflil, hearts’ rest. 

Thou art our souls’ most lovpig j>uest, 
Of all lu'reonifortcrs llio best, 

Her stay and solace here*? 

Rest to the weary find the poor, 

Who irtdfer long aiidtjavail son', 

With none hut thee to ehoi'v! 


worthy to be cited. 


Veni, Sauctc Spiritus, 
Ktemitte cielitiis 
Lueistuu' radium. 
Veni, paler pauperum, 
Veni, diitor inunenun, 
Veni, luinou corduinj, 

Consolalor uptime, 
JJulcis Jiospes animiv, 
J)ulec refrigeriuin ; 

In laboro requies, 

In a'stu lemjieries, 

Ifi flelu solatium! 


For our last example, wo ^tall select the Service of tlie Dead. 
There is no feeling of the human heart which so yalunilly in¬ 
clines it to religion, as the hopeless regret for the departed ; 
uiul the wisdom of our reformers may be (jueslioned, if not their 
orthodoxy, in rejecting the most adecting, the most pathetic, 
the most poetical, and, what is more, the most pious and de¬ 
vout service which human lips can utter to the Deit}'-. The 
pure and unmixed love of God will never be so fervent, as that 
reliance on his Providence, which is mingled with human feel¬ 
ings, This is the true secret of tl^e fervent piety of Fenelon, 
and the mystics of his and all religions. Filled with ardent 
benevolence to mankind ; or, as is a more common case, with 
passionate regret for departed friends, or equally passionate 
regafd for living ones ; they mingle this feeling in their prayers, 
and call it all love of God. The observation is any thing but 
new; we believe it to be unquesttonably accurate. Even in 
the barbarous*jargon of the Catholic service, it is difficult, it is 
impossible, to hoar without emotion this pious prayer, and much 
more to utter it:— 

“ Suscipe sacrificium, Domine, quod tibi pro anima matris meee 
offero; eique gaudium sempiternum in regione vivor^m concede; 
mcfpte cum Hid, felicitati sanctorum conjunge." • * 

“ ‘Accept, O Lord, this sacrifice which I offer for the soul^f^ 
my mother; gratif that she may partake of everlasting joy in the 
Land of the living, and that I may rejoin her in the hfip[3ness of thy • 
saints 
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What would this have been in the beautiful style of the 
Common Prayer ? 

According to its usual system, the Catholi<^ church has 
intermingled ideas of horror and alarm with this consoling ser¬ 
vice. It delights in representations of future torments; and 
this is not peculiar to that church. When religion is turned 
into a state-engine, its object is terror. To comfort the miser¬ 
able, to animate the desponding, to console in the misfortunes 
of life, by holding out hopes of the future ; none of these are 
tlie designs of state-theology* To alarm, to agitate, and there- 
b;^ domineer; to govern this world by means of the next; has 
always been its favourite end* For tips purpose, nothing 
could be better adapted than the celebrated dirge “ in comme¬ 
moration of all the faithful departed,” well known to all who have 
attended to this species of literature, and peculiarly familiar 
to the musician, as the ground-work of Mozart's Requiem. 

We are fortunate, in being able to borrow a much better 
version than any we could have executed ourselves. It is 
Roscommon's; and has only the defect, almost inseparable from 
translations out of this liturgy, of giving an incorrect idea of 
the original, by excelling it. 


Dies ir®, dies ilia, The day of wralh, that dreadful day, 

Solvet sapclum in favilld, fShall the whole earth in ashes lay, 

Teste David cum Sybilla. As David and the Sybils say. 

Quantus tremor est futurus, What horror shall invade the mind, 

Quando judex est venturus, When the strict judge, who would be kind, 

CuDCta strku^discussurus I Shall have few venial faults to And! 


Tuba mifum spargens sonum The last loud trumpet’s wond’rous sound 
Per sepulcra regionum Shall through the rending tombs reliound. 
Coget omiies ante thronum. And wake the nations underground. 


Mors stupebit et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsiird. 

Liber scriptus proferttur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde munduSjudicetur. 

Judex ergo cum sedebi^ 
Quicquia latet apparebit; 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


Nature and death shall, with surprise, 
Behold the pale offender rise, 

And view the judge with conscious eyes. 

Then shall, with universal dreUd, 

The sacred mystic book be read, 

To try the living and the dead. 

The judgeascends his awfulYhrone, 

He makes each secret sin be known, 

And all with shame confess their own. 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, O then 1 what interest shall I make. 
Quern patronum rogaturus, To save my last important stake, 

Dum vix Justus sit securus f When the most just have cause to quake. 


Rex tremendae majestatis, 

' Qui salvandbs salvas gratiSf 
Salva me, fons pietatia. 

Recordav, Jssu pie. 

Quod sum c^disa tus vi®; 
Nc me perdas ill4 die. 


Thou mighty formidable King, 
Tliou mercy’s unexhausted spring, 
Some comfortable pity bring! 


A 

I^orget not what my random cost. 
Not let my dear-bought soul be lost. 
In storms of guilty terror tost. 
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tjucerens xne sedisti lassu$, 
Jledeniisti, cruc»*m passus ; 
Tantu? labor non sit cassus! 

Justae judexlaltionis^ 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis* 


Thou, who for me didst feel sucti paia, 
Whose precious blood the cross did stain, 
Let not those agonies be vain. 

Thou, whom :»'*^enging powers obey, 
Cancel ray debt, (too great to pay,) 

Before the sad uocounting-day. 


logemisco tanquam reus, 
Culp4 rubet vultus meus: 
i>upplicanti parce Deus. 

Qui Mariam absolvisti, 

Kt latronein exaudisti, 

JVlihi quoque spein dedisti: 

Preces me® non sunt dign®, 
Sed tu bonus fac benign^, 
Ne perenni iremir igne. 

Inter oves locum prnesta, 

Et ab hxdis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte devtra. 

Confutatis maledictis, 
Flqpmtis acribm 
V^oca me cum bcnedictis. 

Oro supplex et acclinis, 

Cor coutritum quasi cinis; 
Cere curam mei finis. 

Lacrymosa dies ilia, 

Qua resurget ex &vill^ 
Judicandus homo reus: 
Huic ergo parce, Dcus ! 

Pie JesuDomiiie, 

Dona ois requiem. 


Surrounded with amazing fears, 

Whose load my soul with anguish bears, 

1 sigh, 1 weep; accept my tears. 

Thou, who wert moved by Mary’s grief, 
And, by absolving of the thief. 

Hast given me hope, now give relief; , 

Reject not my unworthy prayer, 

Preserve me from that danaerous snare, 
Which death and gaping hell prepare. 

(rive my exalted soul a place • 

Among thy chosen right-hand race; 

The sons of God, and ||eirs of grace. 

From that visatiablc abyss, 

Where Hames devour, and serpents hiss, 
Promote me to thy seat of bliss. 

Prostrate my contrite heart I rend. 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not fors^e me in my end. 

Well may they curse their setond .breath. 
Who rise to a reviving death; 

Thou great*t'reator of mankind, , 

Let guilty man compassion find. 


We would willingly return to some of the less terrific por¬ 
tions of this service, but our space, already too much occupied 
with extracts, forbids it. 

The rest of our remarks will be less laudatory : the farther 
we advance, the less matter we find for praise. 

Turn over the next page after this affecting service, and we 
find*' ourselves knee-deep in puerilities : a, receipt for making 
holy water, by exorcising the creatures of water and salt in the 
name of the holy Trinity ;—a benediction of the paschal lamb, 
which conttrins an almost whimsical request for a blessing on 
the creature of flesh, " quam nos famuli tui ad laudem tuam 
suraere desideramus,” which we may interpret “ bless this crea¬ 
ture on which thy servants desire to dine in thy honour ^ 
benediction of the wax candles, and sundry blessings for vari¬ 
ous occasions; one on the launching of a shi^, anqther.on a new 
hdus^, a new bed, a field for the building ot a enurch; wlmjh 
latter, by the bye, is not expunged from sgme reformed liturgies. 
The grasping disposition of the fchurch left no^i^ anvisited 
by curse or benediction. It met its votaries at'every turn; by 
their fire-sides and in their Jieds, as well as at their daily occu- 
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paticns, and in the public haunts of business: now blessing a 
branch of palm, or a wax candle, and now openly praying for the 
universal empire of the church, “ that Ood might paciticate, 
unite and guard it, subjecting to it princedoms and powers 
throughout the whole world.”—ut earn purificare, adunare et 
custodire dignetur ; toto orbe terrarum, subjiciens ei principatus 
et potestates.” Pretensions so extensive and various must 
needs be variously characterised by sublimity, extravagance, and 
folly- We can readily laugh when the priest turns rat-catcher, 
and blesses the church from vermin ; we can smile when Ihe 
orani-benevolence'of the deity is besought to have compassion 
on “ all souls deceived by the fraud of the devil,” meaning our 
own souls, and those of all heretics and schismatics; we can 
despise the malignant bigotry which just deigns to admit, that 
God may^compassionate even ‘‘ Jewish perfidy,” and, accord- 
ingly, prefers a prayer " pro perfidis Judieis,” that the veil may 
be lifted from their hearts; but we regard with unraingled pity 
the prayer for the eternity of that Empire, which, Jiaving sur¬ 
vived the shocks of two thousand centuries, has at lust wholly 
crumbled into dust. Res[)ice ad Romanuin benignus Impe- 
rium- Look mercifully on the Roman Empire !” * 

Alas! the petition was even then, two hundred years ago, 
preferred for an empty name ; but the connection between the 
Papacy and the Empire still lived in historitiil recollections, 
and endeared the Imperial name to the Romish clergy. 

'' If a man,” says Hobbes, “ consider the original of this 
great Ecclesiastical dominion, he will easily perceive, that the 
Papacy is no other than the ghost of the deceased Roinau 
Empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof: for so did the 
Papacy start up on a sudden out of the ruins of that Heathen 
Power.” 

So much for the literature and music of the Mibsal. We 

now come to the ceremonial portion, from which w'e shall only 

select those parts wtiich more directly tend to prov^; our at^ser- 

tion, as to the vigilance with which every thing like the exercise 

of reason was Excluded from the celebration of this mystkky. 

The object seems to have been to bury the mind'Kinder a load 

of minute observances, so as to withdraw attention altogether 

from the matter to the manner of the rite. At the same time, 

the most trivial ceremony was invested with awful importance. 

To omit the striking of the breast, the bending of the knee ; to 

hold the fo^jp-finger and thumb in one position, when they 

. qiiijht to have been held in another; to spill one drop of the 

consecrated wine or break off one crum of the holy bread; to 

have ofhci^j:ec|. with a full stomach, instead of an empty one;— 

^such are the enormities to which the church has affixed her 

greatest penalties. We do not ask what becomes of morality 
• / 
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amidst this endless mass of mummeries; the devotee is too 
busy to think of tliat. But we suspect it to be far easier to 
bow and sidl^ into heaven, than to get there by virtue of a good 
life and inerf:orious conduct. 

We certainly find it difficult to imagine a more humiliating 
system of ceremonies than tliat with which we are presented in 
the Catholic Rubric. In the following account of it, the reader 
may take us at our word, however satirical he may be inolined 
to think our description, for we shall merely translate from the 
book. The satire lies entirely in the subject; it is none of 
ours. We shall pass rapidly over the ritus cekbi'amli mkmhi. 
These, though sufficiently amusing, are serious, when compared 
with the chapter de defectibus circa missani dbcurrentibus.” 
Even there, however, something may be picked up for the 
reader’s edification and amusement. 

First, liaving prepared every thing in thfj sacristy ; having 
dog’s-eared his missal at the places proper for the day, and put 
on, o^the ten thousand garments, those whose colour is appro¬ 
priate—let the priest proceed to the altar witli downcast eyes, 
a grave step, and erect carriag^, (“ oculis demissis, incessu gravi, 
erecto corpore.” If he pass before the great altar, (“ altare 
majus,” or, as the French say,"'* maitre-autcl,”) in.his way, let 
liini bow to it, witli his head covered ; if before the place in 
which the sacrament is contained, let liim bend the^knee; if 
before an altar where the host is elevated. Jet him bow the 
knee and adore it uncovered, &c. &c. Then follow rules for 
officiating in the presence of divers dignitaries, such as the 
pope, cardinal, bishop, and the like, who nave each tl^eir appro¬ 
priate ceremony. Then come a series of prostrations; bowing 
to the crucifix, kissing the altgr, signing with the cross, in¬ 
censing the altar, the crucifb:, the sacred elements, the assist¬ 
ants—according to the nature of the mass. At another stage, 
the officiating priest, spreading his hands over the altar, kisses 
it in^thc middle; then joining his hands«oii his breast, and 
casting his eyes downwards, he turns himself to the left hand 
towards the people, and extending* and joining *his hands, as 
before, he exclaims—‘'The Lord be with you!”—after which 
notable operation, he turns^back again with similar solemnities. 
He then holds out his hands before his breast, with the palms 
towards each other, but taking care not to spread his fingers, 
of which the tips must not be higher than the shoulders, 
beyond which, also, the hands must not be extended. •In this, 
pos^urp, he goes through a further portion of the ceremoB^^- 
with the requisite dippings and bowings at the names of Jesus, 
or the Virgin, or*other saint in whose commemoratipn lie offi¬ 
ciates. At a further period, after reading the go5pel, he raises * 
the book and kisses it, at the,same time uttering the distich, 
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“ Per Evangelica dicta 
Deleaiitur nostra delicta”— 

unless in masses for the dead, in which the kissii^^r is omitted; 
or in presence of the pope or cardinal, or other dignitary, in 
which case the book is presented to the more august osculation 
of those reverend persons. To skip an infinity of similar 
“ tricks before high heaven,” when he comes to the consecra¬ 
tion of the sacred wafer, he is directed to take it between the 
thumb and fore-finger of his right hand, and holding it in the 
same manner with both hands, to utter the secret words of con¬ 
secration, gazing on it intently, devoutly, ^xedly; after which, 
holding it m tthe same manner, with the other fingers stretched 
out and close together, he kneels and adores it. Then raising 
himself as much as he conveniently can, he elevates the host, 
and keeping his eyes fixed upon it, he reverently exhibits it to 
the worship of the people, after which he replaces it on the 
altar, and keeps his fingers in the position we have described, 
till he washes them after the communion. 

It is impossible to go through all the fopperies with which 
the ceremony is concluded, or even a thousandth part of them. 
We must leave the secret prayers, the change of garments, 
which they have of all the colours of the rainbow, “ white, black, 
and grey, and all their tvmnpery,” to the research of those 
readers whose curiosity may be more circumstantial than our 
own. 

A ceremony, so replete with details, must needs be liable 
to frequept omissions and mistakes. What these omissions 
are, and how important, may be learned from that part of the 
Rubric which treats of the defects occurring in the celebration 
of the mass. The following is a specimen of the nature and 
consequence of these errors. 

Defects may occur either in the sacred elements them¬ 
selves, or in the fprm of consecration ; or, lastly^, in thfc offi¬ 
ciating minister. Of these defects, some affect the validity of 
the sacrament; others only tend to the scandal of the church, 
or the private detriment of the priest. 

As to the elements of the sacrament; these must be wheaten 
bread and wine of the vine. If the bread be not of wheat-corn, 
or if the wheat be so adulterated with other grain as to lose its 
character of wheaten bread, the sacrament is invalid. If the 
wafer be m^Ae of rose or any other artificial water, it is doubt- 
whether ‘the sacrament be valid or not. If the bread be 
putrescent, but not putrid, or if it be not unleavened after the 
manneV o^ the Latin church, the sacrament 6s valid, but the 
minister incuVs a grievous sin. If a consecrated wafer be acci¬ 
dentally lost;—if, for instance, i( be blown away by the wind. 
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or disappear by miracle, or be run away with by a mouse or any 
other animal, and 'cannot be recovered; then let another be 
consecrated, and let the animal be killed, if possible, and burnt, 
and let the ajshes be cast into the sacristy or beneath the altar. 

If the wine be sour or putrid, or made of unripe grapes, 
or mixed with so much water as to lose its specific appearance 
of wine, the sacrament is invalid. But if it be only a little 
sour, or putrescent, or mixed with rose or other distilled water, 
the sacrament is valid, but the priest sins grievously. 

Defects of form relate chiefly to the words of consecration. 
These are the same in the mass as in the Communion Servite 
of the Church of England, and which are somewhat too so* 
lemn for insertion in this list of puerilities. If the priest change 
these words, so that their meaning be altered, the sacrament is 
invalid. If he add any thing, which does not change fhe mean¬ 
ing, the sacrament is complete, but the minister eommits a 
heinous sin. 

In the officiating priest, five things are chiefly to be con¬ 
sidered ; the intention, the state of mind, the state of body, 
the disposition of the sacerdotal garments, and the integrity of 
the ministration itself. In aft these, defects may occur. 

There is defect in the intention, when the priest is not in 
earnest, but celebrates with a jocular design—we suppose, of 
mocking the solemnity. This case is not impossible. There 
is a story of a French bishop, who declared on his Seath-bed 
that he had never administered the sacrament in earnest, for 
the purpose of invalidating the ordination of all who had re¬ 
ceived orders at his hands. The motive seems to have been 
a strange one ; an abstract hatred of the faith of which he was 
a dignified minister. The defect in intention rendered fresh 
ordination necessary. That was easily performed. But what 
was the consequence to those who had died with this bishop’s 
baptism ? And still more, to those who had been married by 
this/joculai; bishop, and whose children’s legitimacy depended 
on the integrity of his intention ? Let Sanchez or Escobar de¬ 
cide. • 

If there .should be eleven wafers upon the altar, and the 
priest intend to consecrateionly ten, without determining which 
the ten shall be, the intention is defective for want ot fixity, 
and the consecration void. But if, thinking them to be only 
ten, his intention had been to consecrate all the wafers on the 
altar, the consecration conforms with the inteqjtion^ and is^ 
therefore, canonical* Wherefore, says the Rubric, for the pur¬ 
pose of avoiding perplexity, the minister should always intend 
to consecrate afl the wafefs on the altara rule ^hidh, toge¬ 
ther with its reasons, a Catholic metaphysiciaif may probably* 
contrive to understand. We profess no claim to such acute- 
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ness. If the minister’s thoughts be wool-gathering at the mo¬ 
ment of consecration, the church will compfiete the sacrament, 
if the intention were not defective when the service was first 
begun; in which case, the priest is said to liaveton intention, 
but only a virtual one. f^iriual is a pretty word, when some¬ 
thing is wanted to be said, and nothing meant. 

If the minister be suspended, degraded, or excommunicated, 
or if he be in mortal sin, there is a defect in the state of mind, 
vvhicli does not vitiate the sacrament, but heaps coals of tire 
upon the priest. If, during the performance of mass, the minis¬ 
ter should recolledt that he stands in any of these predicaments 
—a strange after-thought enough, but tlic church overlooks no 
contingenciesir-he should leave the ceremony unfinished, unless 
he apprehend the public scandal. 

In t'ne state of body, defects may occur from several 
causes. And first, it is a rule of the church that neitiier 
priest nor commu'/iicant shall taste of food or drink after mid¬ 
night, before the sacrament- If the minister take it even in 
the shape of medicine, and in however minute a quantity^ he is 
incapable of celebrating mass. If, however, he should have 
eaten before midnight, and the foAd remain undigested, he does 
not sin in performing mass; hut it is better to abstain. If 
fragments oY food be swallowed, wliicli stuck in tlie teeth, he 
is not incapacitated, if the^f uere swallowed as saliva, and not as 
food, Tlie case is the same, if a drop or two be unintentionally 
swallowed in the act of washing the mouth. 

The minuteness with wliich the Catholic church has enu¬ 
merated every species of pleasurable sensation, for tlie pur¬ 
pose of cbnfession, and avoiding defects in the state of body, 
has often been touched on by Protestants, sometimes with in¬ 
dignation ; sometimes, and 'more properly, with ridicule. Those 
pleasures which she denied in the reality to her unmarried 
priesthood, appear to have engrossed their imaginations in a 
singular degree. They are anathematized in the jisual ^oirit 
of malignity with wliich all men are apt to regard those plea¬ 
sures from whose possession they are utterly debarred. To our 
own eyes, there is no crime so heinous in others,,as that which 
we are not likely to fall into; no vii^Jue so great as that we are 
compelled to practise. ^Vhat was the language of that pious 
brachman, to whom the acme of moral perfection consisted in 
a chair of nails ? With what just indignation did he regard 
the raggisd good works of his less ascetic neighbour, when com- 
pared with ^e merit of sitting on a three-inch spike ! The 
worldling may easily^boast, that, 

c gives to the poor, and lives well with the rich,— 

But how many nails does he stick in his breech V* 
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In proportion, therefore, to the greatness of those pleasures 
which are derived •from the passion of love, has the Catholic 
theology denounced it- It is the consummation of all iniquity ; 
and the leastjsavour of this unholy lea is abominable to the 
celibacy of tne church. 

Ilut to minds, like those of the Romish priesthood, so often 
occupied in examining every form of this Proteus-passion, it 
will be difficult, on many occasions, to rep^ss some trouble¬ 
some recollections, and some uneasy desires. After poring 
over a page of casuistry—for instance, those chapters in San- 
clie/i which treat of the subject so minutely, and in sutdi 
copious detail; but still more, after listening to the confession 
of some timid girl or modest matron, hesitated ^between fear 
and shame, and the more stimulating from its ambiguity, some 
thoughts will possibly occur to the most rigid in the decline of 
the evening, or in the wakefulness of the night, to wliic.h the aus¬ 
terity of Catholic morals bus affixed the blot^f siii. To these 
suggestions of beneficent Nature, '(Vhich nothing but super¬ 
stition could render criminal, the church, in the persons of her 
clergy, has found a lucky solution. They are nick-named, illu¬ 
sions of the devil. An illusion of the devil incapacitates for 
the celebration of mass, and is .classed under the logical head 
of defects in the state of body. * 

It is difficult to touch upon thig subject without offence. 
It is, however, well worth examination, and occupies an exten¬ 
sive chapter in the book of the human mind. In the whole 
circle ot Romish divinity, there is nothing which elucidates 
more minutely the genius of that imperious church; nothing 
which more distinctly shews on what principles \)f human 
nature tlie ])ow'er of superstitious systems is ultimately built. 
Let the reader peruse a few pages* of any one of the endless 
works, which ihe school-men Jiave sent forth upon this subject, 
and compare them with the corresponding chapters in the laws 
of l^enu. ^ He will find that nothing need be changed but 
names ; the things are substantially the satSe. 

To return from this digression.. Defects may occur in the 
act of adminifjtering mass, which arc not classed amongst the 
preceding heads : As for ir^tance, if the sacrament is performed 
without wax candles; on an unconsecrated altar ; or after the 
time allotted for its solemnization, which commences at sun¬ 
rise, and ends at mid-day. The mass is defective for want of 
the proper sacerdotal garments, or furniture for the al^r; or in 
consequence of the absence of those who assist jHe priest; o^ 
on account of an improper assistant—as a female, or others^ih- 
competent to minister at the altar. A^brazen or g!#iss cup 
and paten is de^ctive ; they should be of gold, sijvef, or tin. If, 
the priest officiate with the head covered, unless with^ispensa- 
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tion fOT that purpose; or repeat the ceremony without a missal, 
although he may know it by heart; the mass is incomplete. 
If. before consecration, the minister should be taken ill, orshonld 
faint or die, the sacrament should be discontinuecli j but if such 
an accident should happen after the consecration^of the wafer, 
or of both elements, it should be finished by another priest. If. 
after the former of* these accidents, the first minister be still 
able to communicate, and there be only one wafer on the altar, 
this must be divided between him and the priest who concludes 
the sacrament. 

,If a fly, or a spider, or any other substance (aliud aliquid) 
should fall into the chalice before consecration, let the wine be 
flung beneatl). the altar; but, if after consecration, and the 
priest should feel sick at the circumstance, let him take out the 
fly or spider, and wash it with wine ; and when mass is over, let 
him burn the animal, and cast the wine into the sacristy. But 
if he feel no nausea, and fear no danger, let him swallow the 
blood, fly and all. 

If any poisonous or emetic substance sAou/d havefaUen 'into 
the cup, the consecrated wine must be poured into another 
chalice, and fresh wine and water consecrated. After mass, the 
poisoned element must be sopped up with linen or tow, which 
being afterwards dried and burned, should be cast into the 
sacristy. The same is to ^e observed of a poisoned host; and 
when we remember how frequently it has happened, that poison 
has fallen into the chalice and been administered accidentally 
in the wafer, we can hardly think the precaution useless. 

If, by the negligence of the priest, a drop of Christ’s blood 
(we use thfe words of the Rubric) should fall upon the table, let 
it be licked up with the tongue, and let that part of the table be 
planed : but if it fall upon'the stone of the altar, let it be licked 
up; and let the place be washed, and the water of the washing 
cast into the sacristy. If it be spilled upon the altar-linen, or 
the carpet before the altar, they are to be washed, with the ^^ame 
formality, and the stained portions cut out, dried, and burned. 
If the consecrated host, or a^ny portion of it, fall upon the floor, 
let it be reverently picked up; let the place \vhere it fell be 
cleansed and planed, if possible, as ]^efore. 

If the priest vomit th<* eucharist, and the elements (species 
consecratae) appear, let them be again reverently taken. But if this 
produce nausea, then let the holy elements be carefully sepa¬ 
rated, and placed in some holy place. If the elements do not 
appear, let contents of the stomach be burned, and the 
'a^es cast into the sacristy. 

Enoqgh! Enough I “ Oh, wretched Greeks! who in a way 
.of superstKioh run so easily into the relish of barbarous notions, 
and bring into religion that frightful mein of sordid and vilify- 
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ing devotion, ill-favoured humiliation and contrition, abject 
looks and countenances, consternation, protestations, disfigura¬ 
tions, and, in the act of worship, distortions, constrained and 
painful postures of the body, wry faces, beggarly tones, mump- 
ings, grimaces’, cryings !” Such was the language of Plutarch 
to his countrymen, in the decay of their political and moral 
greatness, and the decline of their civilizsftion. But to .the 
votary of the Romish faith, who had never bfen taught to ap¬ 
proach the presence of the Deity with that manly decency, the 
(TToiAa diKatoy of the heathen worshipper, so incompatible with 
the prostration of understanding and wilL” which is incul¬ 
cated as the chief merit of the Catholic Christian’s devotion, 
these words might have been aptly addressed in^the zenith of 
his church’s ascendancy. • 

It is, surely, clear beyond dispute, that this is not a liturgy, 
this is not a ceremonial, for the capacities or taste of a refined 
people. We again eschew all interference wkh the ‘doctrine ; 
that may be right or wrong, and the ritual may still be barbarous. 
It may, however, be said, that the Catholic religion is poetical. 
It is true, the Catholic faith has both persecuted itself, and been 
persecuted, into poetry. Wha^ neither its masses, nor its music, 
nor its form and ceremony, nor its fasts and feasts, nor its con¬ 
fessions and penances, its wax candles, and holy water,, and a 
collection of rags and tatters which would set up Monmouth 
Street for ever ; what neither its pope, and its cardinals, its 
archbishops, bishops, priests, deacons, acolytes j from him who 
sits in St. Peters Chair, with the scarlet robe about his 
shoulders, “ the Servant of the Servants of God,” to the lowest 
sacristan, who • 


“ Is yet a young probationer. 

And candidate of heaven— 

what neither its pilgrimages, its dirty linen, and shoes lined 
withmoiled Jr raw pease, nor its controversies, nor its divinity, 
nor its councils, could effect for it, has been done by persecution. 
Hatred and pity are rich mines fot the poet to dig in. The 
Smithfield burllings, the throat-cuttings of St. Bartholomew— 
the endless list of religiouf murders which stain the annals of 
Catholicism, justify all the hatred they excite; whilst the suf¬ 
ferings of the Catholics in later days, and, more than all, the 
long desolation of Ireland, beget a conflicting sentiment, which 
the actual sight of those miseries ripens, at least intet pity, where, 
it does* not change it into indignation. The hoitor of Catho¬ 
licism will, probably, be soon extinct; but the romance it gene¬ 
rated will remain, and for ever invest that once terrible religion 
with so nipch of a poetical character as springs Trom the sub- ' 
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lime. Compassion for a fallen faith will endow it with those 
attributes of poetry which are .still more affecting; and there 
are few, except those who are unwittingly actuated by the 
spirit they impute, exclusively, to the Romish creed, who 
cannot sympathize at present with the filiul expressions of the 
poet—more beautiful than any hymn of his church ; in which 
he pours out his tlevotion to her declining age and dishonoured 
fortune;— 

Thy rival'was honour’d, while thou wert wrong’d and scorn’d ; 

'f hy crown was of briers, while gold her brows adorn’d : 

She wooed me to temples, while thou layest hid in caves ; 

Her friends were all masters, while thine, alas ! were slaves : 

Yet cold in the earth, at thy feet I would rather be. 

Than wed what 1 lov’d not, or turn one thought from thee !” 


Art. V. —A short Account of the Conversion to Christianity of' 
Sdtomo7i Duilsch, lately a learned Rabbin and Teacfter of 
several Synagogues. Extracted from the original^ published in 
the Dutch Language by Himself and improved with a Preface 
and Remarks, by the Reverend Mr. Burgmann, Minister of 
the Protestant Lutheran Chapel in the Savoy. Now first 
translated into English. J.ondon, 1771, 

The Jevvs are the most extraordinary people, and their his¬ 
tory is thfe most interesting history, in the world. For ages out 
of number, they have not possessed one square mile of territory, 
and they still look forward to universal dominion for gene^ 
ration after generation they have run a troubled stream in the 
greater stream of the population of all nations, without once 
assimilating with any;—every where they live separa^ and 
alone, sojourners rather than home-dwellers. They have at all 
times possessed great wea4h, and, at times, great power; once, 
they had among them the greatest general information, in com¬ 
parison with their numbers, and th^ most learned men, without 
comparison, that Europt could then boast of; they have been 
also the most ignorant as a body, and had fewer men of emi¬ 
nence among them; they were at one time, in Spain particu¬ 
larly. indirectly possessed of great civil power; and at other 
"times, and fpr long intervals together, they have been the most 
aEject and miserable race throughout all Europe; their persecu¬ 
tions have been fearful even*to remember, and dreadful beyond 
all precedent; and yet they are one, and still a people. 

Ofjate years indeed, at least in this country, the current 
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has set the opposite way to persecution. Cumberland’s Jew is 
quite another man from Shakspeare’s Jew^ or the Jew of Malta; 
and who can believe that Rebecca is a lineal descendant of 
the ** Ebraike peple,” that slew young Hew of Lincoln!” But 
so it is! and, thanks to the genius of our countrymen, the feel¬ 
ing of the ages in which they severally lived has had perma¬ 
nency given to it in their immortal works : fir, when the Lady 
Prioress talked of * 


“ the serpent, Sathanas, 

That hath in Jewe's herte his waspe’s vest,” • 

we may be quite sure that Chaucer had the authcsrity of many 
such ladies for such sentiments; and for the purity of cbnduct 
and beautiful humanity of Rebecca, the modern poet*had the 
voucher for its possible truth in the agreement of all men of 
sense; and both facts, as far as the philosophjTof mind is con¬ 
cerned, prove only that poets as well as Jews, and Jews as well 
as poets, (a much more important point to establish,) are very 
much the children of circumstances. When lady prioresses 
talked after this fashion, and bther ladies and gentlemen loo 
agreed with her in opinion; when the Jews were every where per¬ 
secuted, despised, or hated—spit on, trampled on, and bearded; 
—their sufferings made a jest, and thalaw made an instrument 
of infliction; was it not in human nature that the serpent, 
Sathanas,” should dwell in their hearts? But the progress of 
knowledge has been accompanied with progressive liberality, 
and this feeling is much more distinctly to be traced in our 
poets than our historians. In the lady prioress’s tale* there is 
not one redeeming circumstance for the poor Jews ; they are 
isolated beings, cut off from human«society; in the want of all 
human sympathy, they stand out naked and bare for universal 
hate and detestation. 

]^t in Shakspeare and in Marlowe, t|^e Jews have net 
much the worst of it. They act, indeed, and suffer, agreeable 
to the expectation of “ the grounded understandersbut, in 
both poets, ther^ is a still small voice” of truth, shewing that 
their actions are not a mer^voluntary played off by a nature 
different from ordinary humanity, but one of ordinary humanity 
warped, strained, and tortured into distortion and hideousness, 
by the cruelty and injustice of others. This has been well 
shewn of Shakspeare’s Jew, but justice has never been dfne to 
the inimitable truth of his predecessor. We knovt^not how it ' 
may dcAre-tail with the rest of this article; but as the wo« 
under review has ^omewhat disappointed us, we feel very-much 
disposed to say a word or two on old Kit Marlowe’s” play, 
or rather of Barabbas; a Jew drawn with as perfect a JSebrew 

VOL. Xir. VAUT X. * 11 
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spirit as the Sampson of Milton; and the more especially, as 
we think Mr. Lamb, the very .best of living dramatic critics, 
has certainly mistaken the character. Neither is it altogether 
beside the purpose, when speaking of the past and present 
condition of the Jews. 

“ Shylock,” says Mr, Lamb, ‘*in the midst of his savage 
purpose, is a mah; his motives, feelings, resentments, have 
something human in them. Barabbas is a mere monster, 
brought in with a large painted nose to please the rabble. He 
kills in sport, poisons whole nunneries, invents infernal ma¬ 
chines.” Now, but we speak with becoming deference, this 
judgment seems to us altogether erroneous. Barabbas is any¬ 
thing but a ^nonster. He is just one of those subjects on 
which-& philosopher might read a lecture on human nature;— 
he is an*evidence of the entire moulding of the desires, affec¬ 
tions, and even of the will, by the prejudices and persecutions 
of society. It you wrong us, shall we not revenge ?” might 
be as truly spoken by Barabbas as by Shylock; and his 
motives, feelings, and resentments had ** something human in 
them,” while his wrongs were within human bearing, or his 
revenge within human compass. If the inhumanity of Barab¬ 
bas be the more extravagant and indiscriminate, he is less a 
volunteer in wickedness. The nature of Barabbas, before he 
is despoiled of his property, and bis character afterwards, arc 
distinct things. There is to the full as much humanity in 
Barabbas as in Shylock, and more, while there was any propor¬ 
tion in their sufferings. If we may take his daughter’s word, 
Shylock’s house, even in his prosperity, was no very pleasant 
place, anh his conduct had raised no very passionate affection 
in the daughter. Not so Barabbas. Abigail never deserted 
him, till he deserted himself, made mad with wrongs in the 
depth of their misery, what says she ?— 

Not for myself, but aged Barabbas, 

Father, for thee lamenteth Abigail.” 

r 

And, indeed, if we may believe the men themselves, which has 
the more humanity? Barabbas, all the triumphs of his 
prosperity and success, never forgets his daughter among his 
blessings— 

^ “I have no charge, nor many children, 

But one sole daughter^ whom I hold as dear 
As Agamemnon did his Iphigenc.” 

So much Yoi* the “ monster.” But the “ man" would have his 
daughtv? “ dead at his feet,” so his “ jewels were in her ear”— 
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” hearsed, so the ducats were in her coffin.” Barabbas loved 
his daughter ; he Icfved his riches ; he loved himself 

Let them combat, conquer, and ^iIl all, 

So they spare me, my daughter, and my wealth;”— 

there was nothing else left for him to love.| If his affections 
were thus limited, it was because he could fipd nothing else in 
the world that sympathised with him. As to “ cozening, ex¬ 
torting, and tricks belonging unto brokcry,” ’twas his vocation, 
and ’tis no sin for a man to labour in his voc«ation.” Beside.^ 
the world hud left him no other. It had directed his ambition, 
as it had confined his feeling and humanity ;—Jgws come not 
to be kings.” V 

This was Barabbas to the hour of his gross wrwigs; to 
the hour that he was despoded of every tiring, and left house¬ 
less and friendless ; and not by the savage arid brute' violence 
of one man, but by the want of comraoii sympathy in all men. 
To insults offered in common to Shylock, and his whole tribe, 
he had learned to '' duck” and “ kiss his handas his suffer¬ 
ings were common, so was his revenge limited to ill-wishing; 
but here his injuries were exclusive, and his own. "Lot me 
be used as my brethren are,” was asked and was refused him; 
he then felt with the Duke of Gloucester, " I have no brother, 
I am like no brother,” and might and did add, in his heart, 
let 


“ love, which grey beards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me.” 

All men, in opinion, justified the w^bng done to him, without 
which it could not have been done, and they equally shared his 
hatred; even his revenge was not more desolating than his 
enemies were^universal. ^ 

There is nothing throughout to contradict the supposition 
that the active malignity of Barabbas was then; and not till 
then, engrafted^pn him; and in the mad relation of his atro¬ 
cities to Ithamore, and scene where he receives his 
concealed gold from Abigail, there is much in support of it. 
From that hour, the whole aim and purpose of his life was 
changed: his ruling passions,—his love of his daughter, and his 
love of wealth,—were swallowed up in hate : he was ^nit oft* 
by one frightful wrong from all humanity, even the humanity 
in his o^n heart- When he exclaims, before he was assured of 
Abigail’s success^ "IriC lives my* soul’s sole hope,” h«.was 
too poor to hate, too Impotent to dream of revengo; ne speaks 
of his money, therefore, as of that on which his actml exis- 
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tence was depending, and with an enthusiasm that his poverty 
still left as a master-passion ; but once poss*essed of it, even in 
the first transport of possession, it is not only strength to 
my soul,” but death to mine enemiesfrom that hour, he 
neither thought nor cared for money, but as a powerful instru¬ 
ment to redress his wrongs; the loss of ''a hundred tuns of 
wine,” he dismiss^?s with the snap of a finger:— 

I have wealth enough; 

For now, by this, has he kiss'd Abigail.” 

c •* 

Ludowick was now within his grasp. A:^ to his extravagant 
relatio^ to Ifiiamore,—his ‘‘ killing sick people groaning under 
walls,'—his poisonings,—his practices in Germany and Italy,”— 
it is the mere trickery of the imagination; he joys in what he 
would do, as in jvbat he had done. Perhaps, too, he had some 
secret purpose in familiai;ising Ithamore to such an employ¬ 
ment. Neither does he reject the first slave for the avowed 
reason that “a stone of beef” would not maintain those 
chops,” but because he was somewhat of Caesar’s judgment, 
and wanted not men that “ sleep o' nights,” Even the lean 
Ithamore he questions as to his breeding and bringing up ; but, 
being ■ satisfied of this, he has no scruples about a stone of 
beef; he is as generous -as an emperor:—“be true and secret, 
thou slialt want no gold;” nor is it clear that he afterwards 
gives Eorza the money so reluctantly, but that it might excite 
suspicion tr> be more liberal to a slave. 

Thqp much for Uarabbas. But the'history of Barabbas is 
the history of the whole tribe ; and more may be learned from 
this single fiction of the poet’s, of the long and obstinate 
maintaining, and the possible ultimate conversion of this extra¬ 
ordinary people, than from the dull reality of all the Solomon 
Duitsch’s that ever existed. The Jews are, and ever have been, 
a separate and distinct people, because they werp ever tv^ated 
as such; their very birth-place was to them no home; with 
their countrymen they were allowed no fellowship ; they were 
separated from others, for none would associate with them ; 
they intermarried from necessity^ for who would intermarry 
with them? they were not drawn together by their own preju¬ 
dices, so much as shut in by the prejudices of others; their 
bond of union, and that never strong, was but the persecution 
and ctnteippt they'suffered. But the spell is broken. The 
rigour and injustice of the law is done away, and even the 
more bitter and nlofe painful law of opinion, 

“ Far worse to bear 
Than violence,”—— 

f 
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is quietly giviiifr way. And what is the consequence? Fifty 
years since, there* was not, probably, a working Jew in all 
London:—they were all dealers; traffickers on a scale propor¬ 
tioned to their means, and that traffic lestricted to some few 
trades. It followed, of course, in the world’s opinion, that 
they would not work. Now, there is hardly a trade wherein 
Jews are not actual labourers. They assncilte readily eiiougli 
with others, now others will associate witn them: they are 
becoming a part of the common family; and this will do more 
for their conversion than all the societies specially engaged in 
that work put together. * • 

Another fact to be deduced from the history of the Jews 
may be of service even now. We hear every where of the 
persecution and intolerance of certain sects, as the i^ult of 
certain opinions; but persecution was common to an age, and 
not peculiar to a sect, or the consequence of any particular 
opinions. The Jews, who suffered iqost,—who had no city of 
refuge in tlie whole world,—were themselves persecutors. It 
was quite as fearful for a Jew to dissent from Judaism, as for a 
Christian to differ from the Christianity established by law. 
The Jews, indeed, possessed no municipal power; and if the son 
of Abraham became a convert to Christianity, they had only 
to shun and to hate, to injure him by secret ways, or, if oppor¬ 
tunity offered, in the same darkness lio attack his life. But if 
the seceder was not backed by the power of his new associates, 
—if he dissented from one without assenting to ajjother,—if 
they could call upon the civil power to punish, by shewing that 
he dissented equally frbm both, there were no means^they l)ad 
not recourse to, no sacrifices they were not willing to make, to 
punish, and to persecute even to death. The sufteriugs of 
Acosta is a proof of this,—Desceilded from a family of con¬ 
verted Jews, and brought up a Catholic, he became dissatisfied 
with the new religion of the family, and returned to Judaism. 
Upor? further inquiry, he entertained suspicions of Judaism, 
only, indeed, of certain ceremonies, and was instantly excom¬ 
municated. He afterwards wrote a work, wherein he contended 
that the resurrection of the dead was not taught by Moses. 
Already shunned by the Jews, his mental sufferings now 
became dreadful; even his own family refusing to have com¬ 
munication with him; his dissent was a plague-spot on his 
forehead, and he was shunned by all. But this was not suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy the Jews. The promurgatioii of thi« new 
opinion they believed to be an offence against Christianity; * 
and accordingly they, the Jews, the suffering, and long and 
then persecuted .Jews, became, Mot as before, ^taqitl}>. but 
directly, persecutors, summoning him before a Christian tribu- • 
nal for an offence against Christianity, where he was sv.J)iected 
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to fine and imprisonment. For fifteen years they shut him 
out from all associates, and when, with a broken and humbled 
spirit, he read his recantation, and they could no longer refuse 
him admission into the synagogue, they never ceased to watch 
his minutest actions; and, availing themselves of the omission 
of some one of their many ceremonials, he was again excom¬ 
municated. Perfcnal and corporal punishment they could 
nut subject him tl), but with his consent; but who has not 
imagination sufficient to feel the pain, the agony, of solitude, 
amidst numbers? of total separation from all society? of 
hatred and contempt, where we mo^t desire love and respect? 
The spirit, even of Acosta, could not hold out for ever : again 
he sigjjed a *public confession of his errors; but before he 
could'oe re-admitted, he was publicly, in the open synagogue, 
subjected to corporal punishment, and then laid on his back at 
the door,.that all who passed mi^ht trample on him. To live 
shut out from all huraai^ association, and to live after such 
self-abasement, were equally impossible; and, driven mad by 
suffering, Acosta put an end to his exi.stence. 

Solomon Duitsch, the “ learned Rabbin,” whose “ won¬ 
derful conversion” is the subject of the volume before us, had a 
very different course to run. He was converted to the estab¬ 
lished faith, to the creed of the powerful, and above a century 
later than Acosta. Acosta was a man of a quick and searching 
spirit; and however extraordinary the changes in his opinion, 
they were not unaccompanied with personal sacrifice, and were, 
beyond qufc.'ition, the result of inquiry and conviction. Duitsch, 
on the C9nirary, judging from the work before us, was a poor 
creature of unsettled temper and weak judgment; who, so far 
from sacrificing any thing to his new opinions, no sooner 
became a convert than he became a pensioner, and was, we sus¬ 
pect, a trout of that description which is more easily caught with 
tickling than a barbed hook. Ilis conversion is just one of those 
miraculous absurd^ies suited to the taste of the vulgar*. It 
was, professedly, not the result of reason and deliberation, not 
founded on inquiry and patient investigation ; but he had “ a 
call,”—we mean literally,—for he heard a voice.saying to him, 
“ Arise out of darkness.” Another time it was more parti¬ 
cular, adding, “ Alas, poor sinner! all thy good works, thy 
fasting, washing, and chastisement, can profit thee nothing. 
No; thou must come to Christ the crucified:” and this sort of 
ventriloquism is made the foundation of an entire faith ; for, at 
th^t time, hen hardly knew what Christianity meant, and had not 
read one word of thp New Testament. But we will let him tell 
his or, n sjory. , 

Solonio<. Duitsch, as he here informs us, was born in Hun¬ 
gary ,Jp- die yew 1734, and, in 1747, made profession of his faith, 
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agreeable to the usage among the Jews. He studied seven years 
at Prague, and theft, on his returning home, married “ lentild, 
daughter of that wealthy Jew, Solomon Cohen, who, according 
to the Jewish opinion of piety, bore an unblemished character, 
and under whose roof 1 lived in the happy state of matrimony.” 

His first wife dying suddenly, within a few years, left him a 
daughter six months old. Upon this, Duitsclj^began to mwalize, 
and he tells us " it was the first means by whjch tlie eternal love 
of God chose more effectually to work upon his heart.” He did 
not, however, leave it to work long, for, in little more than tliree 
months, he married Sara, the second daughter of that saqje 
“ wealthy Jew, Solomon Cohen,” and the sister of his first wife. 
Duitsch, notwithstanding his evident inclination ^or thedaugh* 
ters of the ” wealthy Jew,” seems to have had no greaWjKission 
for their company: “ being,” says he, “ exceedingly foha of the 
Talmud, I coiuiuonly staid in my study till after midnightand 
midnight study had the effect on Solomon,* it often has on 
weak minds, which is told with all the supernatural nonsense 
of our modern Methodist tracts ; he hears strange noises, sees 
strange visions, is struck with “ inexpressible fear and terror,”— 

“ a cold sweat covered my lacfl, and 1 felt, as it were, the agonies 
of death. The world seemed no,w too confined for me : yea, I 
desired every instant, that the earth would open her mouth and 
swallow me up like Korah.” His wi/e, whom he designates as 
“ subtle, cunning, and serpent-like,” although, by his own con¬ 
fession, he lived ” very comfortably” with her, as well as her 
sister, until she was driven from her home bj its gloom and 
melancholy, if not by his madness, reasons with him very sensi¬ 
bly, and very affectionately. “ Upon this, my wife? who had 
heard my weeping and grieving, entered my closet, with the 
child in her arms, and addressed mft in the following words: 

” O my dear ! Why W'eepest thou ? What does so grievously 
affect thy heart ? Thou art quite consumed with grief, and al- 
mostAio niorg resembling a human being. This is the ready 
way to bring bodily sickness upon thyself, and at last lose thy 
senses ; so that thou wilt be a shape and reproach to me and . 
my family. Ar^ not thy brethren, the Jews, in the right to scorn 
and deride thee ? Where isthy reason, in forfeiting thy honour 
and good name so foolishly i The greatest part of them lay the 
blame upon me, for my indulging thee so much in thy studies, 
and not raising thy spirits hy taking a walk, and playing at 
cards, or going to musical entertainments with me. BuJ;, alas ! 
they little know how often i have endeavoured to* divert thee* 
from melancholy thoughts. Pray, think on me, and have pity 
on this innocent Jbabe in my arms.f This* however, no^ suc¬ 
ceeding, she returned to her parents ; and soon ^ifrtr, he tells , 
us, “ the Rabbines and elders assembled, and unajiimously 
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agreed to' blot or strike out my name from amongst the 
living, meaning their communion. They compelled me not 
only to write a letter of divorce to my wife, but they also ex¬ 
communicated me from their community.” How they com¬ 
pelled him to write a letter of divorce Solomon does not tell us, 
unless he means by excommunication, which is a very novel 
way, and not very {.iKely to succeed with a man who had receiv¬ 
ed “ a call,” and was therefore, or was about to be, self-excom¬ 
municated. But the reasons of this interference of the Rabbins 
and Elders, is not to us very intelligible, and we suspect Solo¬ 
mon intended it should not be. ” His thoughts,” it appears, 
were employed to find out Christ,” but it does not appear that 
he told his w^fe so, and the Rabbins, we presume, could not 
read hfe thoughts. But they too might have overheard “ the 
callafid we cannot otherwise understand the grounds of his 
expulsion, It was not from suspicion of his dabbling with inter¬ 
dicted subjects, Vbr his reading was confined to the Talmud ; 
even the Bible he had scarcely looked into, for he acknowledges, 
some time after, “ I bought a Hebrew Bible; and began now, 
for the first time, to read it from the beginning and as to the 
New Testament, it was not till 'afterwards, that he possessed 
one; and was then tricked into the purchase by a soldier, Solomon 
himself mistaking it, as he acknowledges, for “ the last will of 
some great prince and king,” but thought it would assist him in 
learning German. But the whole of this, his excommunication 
and his conversion, is a mystery ; for, long before he had met 
with this " last will of some great king,” or had read, or could 
read, one hne or one word of it, or, to use his own words, 
“ could giVe account or reason for my faith,” he was able to see 
and to oppose the subtle errors of the Romish church. The 
heretics, he says, some Pribst told him, were ‘ a set of people 
who, it is true, believe in Christ, but have no faith in the Virgin 
Mary, and St. Joseph.’ “ From this moment I thought within 
myself, who can convince me that the Roman Catljolic reKgion 
is the true religion f and can prove that the heretics have re¬ 
volted or separated themselves from the Roman Catholics ? It 
may be that they themselves have dissented fron^ the former, in 
the like manner as Israel, in former^imes, separated from Juda, 
and worshipped the idols on Mount Ephraim. It is possible 
that amongst those whom they call heretics, the true religion is 
only to be found.” This is argued like a Protestant Doctor; 
and beivg merely intuitive, a sort of theological instinct, how 
‘can we podr prosing fellows, who are accustomed to wade 
through volumes, to seek for knowledge, and to dig deep and 
weari^f, for it, presume to judge such a map. llis know- 
.ledge, like'bif^ faith, “surpasseth all understanding;” the Rab¬ 
bins of ^\ch a tribe may have an equal instinct in discover- 
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ing people that are tainted with it. A Rabbin might, indeed, 
insinuate that thi^ wonderful instinct for Christianity was first 
mentioned when he was fed and clothed by Christians; and a 
Romanist, that these feeders and cloiaiers were heretics. But 
this would be a vile insinuation. 

However, we must admit, that this early and resolute faith 
of Solomon's, for which he half insinuates li|? was turned out of 
the Synagogue, does throw a little suspicien on his after con¬ 
duct. The more especially, as we find him, long after the 
call,'' and long after he had possessed and read the New I'esta- 
ment itself, accepting the office of Rabbi among the Jews»of 
Arnheim, and afterwards at Wesel. But one of the reasons as¬ 
signed for accepting the office, ought, perhaps, to quiet our 
scruples. “ I wished greatly,” he says, " to enjoy somwest for 
studying the gospel with more attention.” Truly, th*e Jews of 
Arnheim must have been greatly benefited by so conscientious 
a Rabbi. But faith Solomon certainly had, a faith in the gulli¬ 
bility of other people; for it was not till driven a second if not 
a third time from out the Synagogue, and wandering about in 
actual want, and without a home; and when the conversion of 
the Jews was become a fashfon in Germany, and converts were 
taken into pay and supported ^ that his early call,” and his 
early faith, and all the miracles that brought him to the faith, 
drew from him a public profession. • 

We confess, wc have been altogether disappointed in this 
book, and have little inclination to pursue oiir narrative. Any 
pleasure in the narration itself is out of the question; we never, 
indeed, expected it. 43ut, like most other people, we feel a great 
interest in the Jews, not so much theologically, as psychologi¬ 
cally ;—we desire to be admitted into the deep mystery of the 
human heart and mind, and the Jews are a phenomenon in this 
way, which we would willingly comprehend, and include under 
known and recognized principles; we, therefore, desire to 
undbrstand^their feelings and opinions, ^nd the grounds and 
strength of those opinions; and nothing would throw more 
lighten these, than the honest confession of*some one who* 
became, from ,reason and conviction, a convert to Christianity. 
But Solomon Duitsch was^a drivelling imposter. When a man 
professes to have no ground whatever for abandoning one 
opinion and adopting another,—for leaving Judaism, in which 
he was educated, and embracing Christianity, of which he was 
utterly ignorant, even to the name of the book which contained 
its dqctrine,—but direct miracles, known onfy^fo himself;—* 
when we see him disregarding all these miraculous interferences 
so long as it w£f^ his interest, and’only declaring them MiJlW his 
interest pointed the opposite way we have no hesitation in 
treating him as a cheat, and throwing his book aside as of no 
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use iti the philosophy of mind ; another specimen, therefore, 
and we have done. It appears that at Amsterdam, he deter¬ 
mined to hear a sermon, and knowing nothing of the Dutch 
language, he very naturally, but, as it afterwards appeared, un¬ 
necessarily, sought out for a German preacher; but was dis¬ 
appointed after all, for the sermon was in Dutch ; notwithstand¬ 
ing which, he gives|us the very words of the text, and then adds, 
" It is known to the all-knowing God alone, who searcheth the 
heart and reins, with what emotions of heart I remember this 
sermon, even to this very day; and much more what my soul felt 
at the hearing it. I was so transported in spirit by the explica¬ 
tion of the text, that it seemed to me as .T the minister spake 
plain Hebrew, #*o perfectly could I understand every word he 
said.” 


Art. V .—Amorum Troile el Cresssidee, lihri duo priores Aiiglo- 
Latiiie, per Franc. Kinaston. Oxoh. 1636. 4lo. 

Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseide was the first example of a 
regular serious narrative poem, on a large scale, in the English 
language. It may be considered as our oldest epic, to use the 
word in its r.oinmon, though sufficiently vague, acceptation; 
and for a long time, with the exception of the Ktii/ghtes’ Tale 
by the same author, it continued to be the only one. Hence, 
it was held in that value which always attaches to the Jirst 
of any thing, and which adheres to it even for some time 
after it has been superseded by more beautiful and finished 
specimens of the same kind. It was reverenced as the earliest 
work in which the powers of English, as a cultivated language, 
were developed; its Author was regarded as the Virgil of his 
^country ; his poem was mad^ the foundation of the fictions of 
subsequent writers ; and, according to a practice common in 
former ages, when, as a contemporary critic expresses it, “ the 
notion of the perishable'less of modern tongues, and of the 
necessity of preserving works worthy to last, by embalming 
them in the immortal language of Rome,” was not yet ex¬ 
ploded, it was thought expedient, upwards of two centuries 
after its *pubKcation, to translate it into Latin. We have 
deemed this translation worthy of notice as a literary curibsity, 
and as one of the mo£ft successful specimens of a rare species 
qf cdmposition^rare, we mean, when attempted on so large, a 
scale; for j;}ie practice itself, of writing Latin verses in vernacu- 
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lar metres, is of old standing, and has been applied to a great 
variety of subjectsj from the early hymns of the llomish church, 
(many of them celebrated for their beauty) to the sportive jc«j: 
(Tesprits of our own days.* We canu jt say much in praise of 
this species of composition. Like other devices, in which two 
things, each by itself pleasing and familiar to us, but wholly un¬ 
allied to each other, are forced into combination, it is productive 
of pleasure indeed, but a pleasure purely fantastic, and incapable 
of long continuance, unless sustained by some other and more 
durable source of interest. Such are the whimsically-com¬ 
pounded figures of barbarian sculpture; ^uch is macnroaic 
verse, of which we shall have another occasion to speak ; such, 
to ascend a little higher, is tliat joco-serious style of poetical 
narrative, which has lately become so fashionable fr^iMserits 
not its own; and the glaring contrasts of which, ‘compared 
with the easy shading of Wliistlecraft, serve to illustrate the 
difference between a natural mode of writing*and an unnatural 
one. But what bears the most analogy to the practice of which 
we are now speaking, is the attempt ut naturalizing the Greek 
and Roman metres in various modern languages : on both, espe¬ 
cially on the latter, eminent Ivits have been employed; and in 
neither case with any extraordinary success. To say the truth, 
neither of these experiments has had a fair trial; for on the one 
hand, our Latin rhymers have gt'uerally, if not universally, 
written as if the Roman pronunciation was precisely the same 
with the modern ; and on the other, later writers at least have 
substituted modern accent for ancient quantity, so that, instead 
of naturalizing the Rdman metres, they have merely introduced 
new varieties into their own metrical system. Thus, Dr. Watts's 
and Dr, Southey's sapphics are merely repetitions of a particular 
form of the English ten-syllable tcVse, wound up with a shorter 
species of line, which, though less common, is equally English. 
Such attempts, however, may by a happy accident produce ex¬ 
cellent harmony of the vernacular kiiid;«as in the last-men¬ 
tioned writer's Vision of Judgment, a poem more abused than 
read, and of which the assailants, in their animosity to its* 


* Sometimes, as in the Leonine verses, the ancient Roman metres 
are employed, with the addition of rhyme. The oldest instance which 
we remember of this is a hymn of Damasus, who was Bishop of Rome, 
A.D. 366-384. 


“ Martyris fxcc dies Agath® 
Virgmis emicat eximi®, , 
Christus earn sibi qua sociat, 

I'^t diadema duplex decorat:" &c. 
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author, and their eagerness to expose its great and manifold 
absurdities, forgot to notice the many instanbes, both of rhyth¬ 
mical and poetical beauty, which it contained. But^ this is 
digression. 

Sir Francis Kinaston, the author of the translation before 
us, figures in Anthony Wood’s compilation as one of the 
’ minor'worthies of Oxford. Having studied at that university, 
and afterwards at Cambridge, he went to court, where, “ being 
esteemed a man of parts, he was knighted in 1618, and after¬ 
wards made esquire of the body to Charles I.” lie was the 
author, or at least the chief promoter, of an abortive project 
for a college in London, under the name ot' Mmaum Minerva;, 
for the education of the gentry and nobility in the liberal arts, 
of whi^'he was also appointed the first president. He appears, 
indeed, td have held a high reputation with his contempora¬ 
ries for scholarship and various accomplishments, though, ac¬ 
cording to the chtonicle, he was " more addicted to the super¬ 
ficial parts of learning, poetry and oratory, wherein he excelled, 
than learning and philosophy.” One other fact Anthony re¬ 
cords concerning him, which we leave to the judgment of our 
brethren of the philosophical joutnals. “ This is the person 
who, by experience, falsified the alchymist’s report, that a hen, 
being fed for certain days with gold, beginning when Sol was in 
Leo, should be converted into gold, and should lay golden eggs ; 

indeed became very fat.” Besides the present work, he wrote 
Leotineand Sydanis, a poetical romance, which Peck commends, 
and Cjnllnadcs, Sonnets to his Mistress, His death happened 
between 1640 and 60. If the above account be rather meagre, 
it is at least proportioned to the importance of the subject. 

From the dedication to the second book (which is inscribed 
to John Rous, the Oxford librarian, as the first is to his equally 
distinguished brother, Patrick Young,) it appears that it was 
the author’s intention, in case this specimen should be approved 
of by the learned pqblic, to complete the translatiqn, with'the 
addition of short notes to the whole; but this design was frus¬ 
trated by his death, an event of which he seems to have had 
some presentiment at the time of publishing this }vork. In his 
preface, he assigns a motive for his,undertaking, which would 
in our days appear rather a, paradoxical one ; that of rescuing 
Chaucer from the neglect to which his obsolete language had 
condemned him, by rendering him generally intelligible. 

« 

* Video Chauccrum nostrum, hujus insulce ornamentum et 
poeseos decus egregium, non solum senescentem, et sub obsolete et 
jam Bprcto Anglict vetusti idiomatis vestimento vilescentein, sed (prd 
dolor)'prorsif^ pibcscentem et ferme emortuum. Cujus dcploratm 
conditioni dpm aveo ferre suppetias,—visum est mihi consultissimutn, 
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ilium nova lingua doiiare, et novato rhylhmi et carminis geiiere de- 
corare; eumque perenni Romani oloquii columna fulcire, et per omnia 
seecula (quantum in nobis cst) stabilem et immotum reddere.” 

To the same purpose the commendatory poems, fifteen in 
number. Thus Cartwright: 

“ Tis to your happy cares wc owe, that we 
Read Chaucer now without a dictionary/' 

Another, addressing the original, says ? 

a - -Thou hast a friend, that while 

He studies to translate, his Latin style 
Ildth English'd thee, and cunningly in one 
Fram'd both a comment and translation." 

0 

Anotlier advises him to extend tlio same favour to Spenser- 
One piece, by William Barker, M.A., Fellow of New College,” 
is worth quoting for its happiness, and the zeal it shews for the 
poetical honour of Chaucer, • 

« 

“ I’m glad, the stomach of the timers so good. 

That it can relish, can digest strong food ; 

That learning’s not absurd ; and men dare know 
How poets spake three hundred years ago. 

Like travellers, we had been out so long. 

Our native was become an unknown tongue, 

And homebred Chaucer unto us was such, ' 

As if he had been Avritten in High Dutch: 

Till thou the height didst level*, and didst pierce 
1'he depth of his inimitable verse. 

Let others praise thy how, I admire thy what: 

'Twasvnoble, the adventure to translate • 

A book not tractable to ev’ry hand, 

And such as few presum'd to understand. 

Those upstart versc-wrights, that first steal his wit, 

And then pronounce hifn dull; or those that sit 
In judgment of the language they ne’er view’d, 

And, because they are lazy, Chaucer's rude ; 

Blush they at these fair dealings, which have shewn 

Thy worth, and yet reserv’d to him his own ^ 

• In this pie{e, the old form jEncids occurs in the singui&rrf a 
second JEneids,*’ The ^neids (and, in the same manner, the Iliads and* 
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Last, comes a Fellow of All Souls, according to whom 

% 

-- Time can silence Chaucer’s tongue^ 

But not his wit, which now among 
The Latins hath a louder sound. 

And what we lost, the world hath found.” 

Of the translation, thus extolled, we proceed to olFer a 
few specimens. If they are not such as altogether to justify 
these partial eulogies, they are entitled to the praise of very 
tolerable Latin, perfect clearness of style, and unembarrassed 
fluency; and they certainly answer the character given of them 
in one respect; they are more universally intelligible than the 
originajj^* Corfsidering the difficulties of his task. Sir Francis 
must Be aUowed to have acquitted himself with much dexterity ; 
and he deserves praise for the fidelity with which he adheres to 
his original, in sp^.e of the temptations afforded by so ornamen¬ 
tal a language as the Latin. 

We now proceed to our extracts from the translation. 
The exordium is very well rendered in parts. 

“ The double sorrow of Troilus to tellen. 

That was King Priamus’s sOnne of Troy, 

In loving how his aventuris fellen 
From woe to wcle, and after out of joy. 

My purpose is, ere that I part^i fr6y [from ye]. 

Thou, Thesiphone, thou help me for t’ endite 
Theis uoful vers, that wepen as I write, 

I 

To thee I clepe, thou goddesse of torment, 

Thou cruell furie, sorowing ever in paine, 

Hclpe me that am the sorowful instrument 
That hclpeth lovers, as I can compiaine : 

For well^ fit (the soothe for to saine) 

A woful wight to have a drery fearc, 

And to a sorowfull tale .a soiie cheaxe. 

I 

For I, that god of love’s servantf. serve, 

Ne dare to love for mine unlikelynessc, 

Prayen for speed, all should I therefore sterve, 

So farre am I fro bis helpe in derknesse. 

But, nqthelesse, if this may done gladnesse 


the Odvsseys) appear t6 have been considered as the proper name of 
,the poem, hi copy of verses of King Charles the Second’s time, we 
have, “ Down go the Iliads, down goes the JBneidos.’* 
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To any lover, and hi§ cause availc, 

Have he my tliankc, and mine be the travaile/^ 

“ Dolorem Troili duplicem narrar , 

Qui Priami regis Trojee fuit gnatus, 

Ut primum illi contigit amare, 

* Ut miser, felix, et infortuiiatus 
Erat, decessum ante sum conatus. 

Tisiphone fer opem recciisere 

Hos versus, qui, dum scribo, visi flere. 

Tc invoco, ctnumcn tuum infestuni, 

Dira crudelis, dolcns semper pennis; 

Me juva, qui sum instrumentum mn:stuni, 

Amantes queri docens iiis Camoinis: 

Nam couvenit huraentibus et genis 
Tristem habere tremuliim pavorehi, 

Historiam mcestam vult^ls et mcerorem. 

Nam ego, qui Cupidinis Servorum 
Sum servus, et aniarc uunquam ausus. 

Pro bono statu oro tamcn eorum; 

Tam longc inops tenebris sum clausus. 

Nil minus si hoc gaudia aut plausus 
Ainaiiti ulli ferct, vel solamcn, 

Illi sint grates, meum sit gravamen/' 

Troilus's deportment at the festival, where he first met 
Crescide, is thus described. She appears amidst the concourse 
(St. 

“ ’ in her blacke wede— 

—— sjie stood full low and still alone,, 

Behind^ other folke in little drede, 

And nigh the dorti under shami* dred, 

Simple oC attire and debonairc of chere, 

With full assured hmking and manere. 

This Troilus as he was wont to guide 

His yong^ knights, he lad hem up and dounc 

In thilk& larg6 temple on every side, 

Beholding aie the ladies of the tounc, ■ 

Nowhere, now there, for no devotionne» 

Had he to^one, to reven (bereave) him his rest, < 

But gan to praise and lacke whome he lest. * 
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And in his walkc full fast he gan to waiten 
If knight or squier of his companie 
Gan for to sike, or let his cy^n baiten 
On any woman, that he could cspie, 

He would^ smile, and hold it a follie, 

And say hem thus: O Lord, she sleepeth soft 
'For love of thee, when thou turnst full oft. 

< 

I have heard tell (pardieu) of your living, 

Ye lovers, and eke your lewd observances, 

And which [what] a labour folke have in winning 

Of lovfs, and in keeping such doutauncea, 

Ajd wh&n your pray [prey] is lost, woe and penaunces 

, veric fool^s, blind and nice be ye, 

There is not one can ware by another be. 

» « « * 
f 

Within the temple he went him forth playing 
This Troilus, of every wight about, 

Now on this ladic, and now on that looking, 

Whereso she were of towne, ol of without: 

And upon case befell, that ♦hrough a rout 
His eyii pierced, and so deepe it went 
Till on Creseide it smote, and there it stent. 

And so<lainly for wonder wert astoned, 

And g'm her het behold in thriftie wise: 

O very God (thought he) wher hast then woned 
That art so faire, and goodly to devise ? 

Therewith his hart^ gan to spread and rise, 

And softii sighed, leste men might him hcare, 

And caught ayeu [again] his firsts playing chere 

She was not wi^h the most of her stature. 

But all her lymm^s so well answering 
Were unto womanhood? that creature 
Was never lass^ maunish in seeming: 

And eke the pur^ wise of her meaning 
Shewed well, that men might in her gesse 
Honour, estate, and womanly noblesse. 

Tho Troilus, right wonder well withall, 

Gan for lo like her meaning and her chere, 

Which somdele'deignoui^was, for she let lall 
Her foojee a little aside, in such manere '' 
Asgaunces, what may I not stonden here i 
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And after that, her looking gan she light. 

That never thoyght him seen so good a sight. 

And of her looke in him there gan to ^uicken 

50 great desire, and such affection. 

That }fi his hart^s bottom gave to sticken 
•Of her his fire, and deepest impression: 

And though he erst had pored up and doun^ 

Tlien was he glad his horn^is in to shrinke, 

Unnethes wist he how to looke or winke. 

She thus in blacke, liking to Troilus, 

Over all thing he stood for to behold; 

But his desire, or wherefore he stood thus, 

He neither chere made, ne word thereof told; 

But from aferre, his inaiier for to hold, , 

On other thing sometime his looke^he cast, 

And eft on her, while that the service last.” 

-- Nigra stola , 

Vestita, sed proi omnibus venusta ; 

Nil minus sedit ilia semper sofa, 

Et pone onincs sellula angusta, 

Et juxta fores, ut pudore onusta: 

AmictAs tennis, et benignee mentis, 

AspectAs satis firmi ct fidentis, 

t 

Hie Troilus pro more (ut solebat) 

Juveniles equites pone se sequentes 
Per fani spatia aiiipla perdurebaf, * 

Assidue urbis dominas intueiites, 

Nunc hue, nunc illuc scse convertentes ; 
tied hocjuon fecit studio amandi, ^ • 

Probandi gratia est, vel improbandi. 

Observans s^dulo dum spatiatur 

51 armiger ullusve equesiedat 
Suspiria, vel intentius tueatur 
Ullam mulierem, quam is videbat, 

Subsannans, tunc ineptias has videbat, 

Sicdicens: ^depol, dormit secura 
Acaasia tua. dum tua strata dura. 

» 

t 

Abunde (hertfle) audivi mrumnarum 
Amantinm, quot angores observando 

• XII. PAUT 1. ti 
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Amasii habent, quantum et curarum 
Conciliando aiiiorem, et servando * 
Quot dubia, et quam moesti ii sunt quando 
Aniissa prseda : o [eda] stulti estis 
Qui moniti cavere non poteatis. 

* « * f 

Per templum ibat indies ludcndo 
Hie Troilifs, et obviam tit cuivis. 

Nunc hanc, nunc illam dominam intueudos^ 
Seu esset ilia advena, seu civis; 

Turn casu factum est (sic visum Divis) 

Per cffitum ejus oculus vagabatur 
^yCresd^dam usque, et ibi morabatur. 

• 

Et subito stupore mens afflata, 
Intenlius^illam coepit contemplari, 

Dicens ; Dli boni! «ubi es morata, 

Quee tam decora es, ot digna amari? 

Hinc pectus ejus ccepit dilalari, 

Suspirans clam, ut nemo audiebat, 

Et rursus lictam frontem is fingebat- 

Non justam ilia oxcessit staturam. 

At omnes artus erant congruentes 
Tam apte sexui, ut creaturam 
Minns virileiii nullam iiituentes 
Cernerent cuncti gestus et prudeutce 
Monstrabaiit ilia esse nihil secus, 

Prmter honorem ct muliebre dccus. 

« 

Exinde Troilus mire incipiebat 
Gestus et vultus ejus approbare, 
Aliquantulu?^ su^rbos, nam vertebat 
Hirquis transversis, ac si diceret. Fare, 

An non et mihi licitum hie stare? 

Et postca ora sua serenabat, 

Tam pulchrum se vidissc nil p^tabat. 

Et ex aspectu [ejus] tunc ccepere 
Tam magna dcsidcria oriri, 

* Ut cordis imo coeperit haarere 
Illius ^specimen, et sculptum iri ; 

Quam vis hoc is nolucrit resciri; 

" Twic lubens ccepit cornua breviare, • 
Vix audens tuerL aut vix nictare. 
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Sic alra indutam Troiliis araabat, 

Piai caitcris ct earn suspiciebat; 

Scd desicleriuin, quarcet sic stabat, 
lyec verbis, nec in vultu is piodcbat; 

Sed c lon*»;iiiquo (morern sic tenebat) 

Quandoque ad alia oculos dedexitj 
Et rursus illam protinus aspexit." 

• 

The son^ of Troilus is rendered as follows. (St. 58, “ If 
no love is/’ 2cc.) 

“Si non sit amor, Dii! quid est quod sentio? 

Et si sit amor, quidnam cst vel quale? 

Si bonus sit, malorum undo iiiventio? 

Si malus sit, portentum non cst tale, 

Quum oimiis criiciatus ctlethale 
Vulnus sit gratum ; misera quam conditio! 

Quanto plus bibo, tanto rnagis sitio. 

Si ardro voluntatc non invita, t 

Unde hie luctus meus est progressus? 

Si damnum placcns, quorsum <jueror ita ? 

Ncscio cur sisto, quum non sim defessus ; 

() dulccs airuinnas (|lias sum perpessus! 

Qui tit, me angat dolor tam immensus, 

Ni prius datus sit meus assensus ^ 

Quod si asscusum do, injuste turn 
Conqiiemr: hue ct illuc sicjactatus, • 

Navigio sine gubernaculo sum, 

Tn mari medio inter duos flatus, • 

Quorum oppqsitus est semper status. 

Hei mihi! quale est hoc qijod nu!ic adorior ? 

Nam oDstuans algeo, algeus aestu morior.” 

One more stanza from the first book : the original is a 
little ill the manner of classical poetry, (St. 135, 4' Shfe of 
whom rest* all thy woe/’ &c,) • 

• Qum jifm causa estdoloris, 

Posthac solamen iict tui amoris. 
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En ipsa tellus quaa fert mala Iblia, 
Herbas salubres smpe etiam tollit; 
Juxta urticm aspera et dura folia 
Germinat rosa redolens et mollis: 
Proximus valli statet altus collis, 
Obscuram noctem sequitur laeta dies, 
" Laborum etiam finis grata quies/* 


The second book, after the usual prelud( 
follows. (St. 8, “ 111 May that mother is of 
&c.) 


M^io mcnsium Isoto genitorc. 

Cum flosculi cyanci, albicaritcs, 

*Redivivi sunt, quos Hyenis fecit iners, 

Et balsamo sunt campi redundantes. 
Cum Ph&bus radios projicit micantes 
E niveo Tauro, vibrans jubarclarum, 
Factum est Mali tertio Nonarum, 

Quod Pandarus, qui fatus tarn scidenter, 
Amoris sensit asperos jficulatus, 

Et quamvis is disseruit tarn prudenter, 
Amando tamen color est mutatus; 

Et isto die sensit cruciatus 
Tales, ut lecto suo decumbebat. 

Quo ante lucem ssepius se vertebat/' 


He is awakened by the nightingale. 

Et surgens properat indui vestimentis, 
Negotii memorquod tunc faciendum 
Pro Troilo, facinoris et ingenlis : 

Arnica est luna ad iter capessendum; 

Ergo hoc tempus noji preetermittendum; 
Nam neptis ejus atria petit citius ; 

Introiths deus Janus sit prop^tius. 

Ad neptis suae palatia cum venisset, 

Ubi est Domina mea, is dicebat ? 

, Monstrabant famuli; quani cum reperisset, 
Illa ^um tribus aliis sedebat 
In atrio quodam, ubt audiebat 
yirgunculam Thebarum’ perlegentem , 
Hiscbriam, et legendo iis placentem. 


, commences as 
monethes glad/^ 
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Cui Pandarus ait, Jubeo te salvere, 

Mca Doinina, efcoetum hunc urbanura. 

[Vale] palrue [refertj gratus adea vere 
Kt surgens suani illi dedit manum, 

Dicens, Per tres has noctes (non est vanum) 

Somiuavi dc te ; Dii non voi tant damno : 

Et juxta sc locavit ilium scamuo. 

Tnimo [ait is] propitiis Diis, mea aeptis,” &c. 

• 

We give part of the ensuing conversation, the first link of 
the cliaiii of contrivances by vvhicli the kind-hearted Pandarus 
brings about the union of his friend and his niece# Cres^de 
speaks. (St. 36, “ But for the love of God I you besech',” &c.) 

“ Sed oro t(* amorem per Deorum, 

Is In cum sis quo solco spenire, * 

Mine ambages longas has vorborum, 

Etinihi iiepti quirquid lubet fare. 

Hoc dicto, ilii basium empit^dure, 

Diceus, Libenter, mea cliara neptis ; 

'fa ineis quaso annuc jam coeptis. 

f 

Vultu demisso Creseida turn tacet, 

Kt Pandarus tussions panim, enarrarc 
Cmpit; ct dixit, Quamvis, neptis, placet 
Multis sermones arte exoniarc,* 
hit sic bencvulenliam captare; 

Quum verbis ninltam opcraiu impeu^dunt, 

Ad certam metaiii cunola tamcii tendunt, 

Bt cum termonis omnis vis sit scopus, 

Et res, quam suadeo, adeo sit directa, 

Proccssum longiim facere non est opus 
Tibi, quoe mihi adeo es dilecta. 

His dictis (oratione imperfecta) 

Cvepit tueri illam recta facie, 

Et dixit: Speculo tali multum gratiae. 

Turn sccum : Sic sermoneni si extensum 
Aut, longum fecerim, illam sic morari, 


* “ I arn no orat 9 r, as Brutus is/' 
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Ejusdem parvum ilia habebit sensum, 

Et earn vellcm jam hallucinari; 

Irif^enia namque tenera suspicari 
Solent, cum non intelligant rem dare; 

Me captui ergo volo accommodare. 

4 

Et sedulo ipspexit cjus vultum, 

Quod ilia advertens, statim dixit isti, 

Dii! quare intucris me tarn mnitum ? 

Anne anteliac tu nunquam me vidisti ? 
Immo (ait ille) suepe meminisli; 

^Sed jam ariolabar tua fata, 

^ Et nunc sciemus an sis fortunate, 

Benebcium unicuique esi porrectum 
Statutis horis, id si«vult ucciperc; 

At si is volens spernet ut ncglectum 
Cum venerit, aut volucrit abjicere, 

Sors non dicatur homincm d^cipere, 

Sed propria sua acedia * et segnitia; 

Et talis incusaiidus dc pigritia. 

« 

Sors Iceta manet te, o neptis chara, 

Si tibi placeus fuerit et grata; 

Et s('des cito capcre illam para, 

Ne forte fugiat te, aut sit ablata. 

Quid amplius tibi dicam pro re uata ? 

Dcs mihi manuni; non cst orbe toto 
Tam felix ac tu, mco saltern voto. 

Et cum jam loquar animo sincero, 

Ista quae tibi*dntchac sum fatus; 

Et te amore prosequar tam vero, 

Ac ullus qui in toto orbe natus; 

Per omnia ilia, quee sum attestatus. 

Si irata sis, aut tViSum me di^turum 
Credas, me nunquam temet revisurum. 

^ Ne timeas, nec tremas prse pavore, 

Neu palleat facies, color nec mutetur; 


^ ’AKij^aa* 


4 





Chaucer's Troilus and Cresseida. Ilf) 

< 

Nam credo, nihil mali in me fore ; 

Et quamvis tibt novum hoc videtur,* 

Nil in mo nisi vcrum reperietur. 

Et si, quod dicam, cssct indecorum, 

Tu non a me andires quidquam horum. 

*Nunc, patrue (inquit ilia) sodes oro 
Sis brevis, et quid hoc sit die repeubj; 

Nam quid tu dices, timeo ct ignoro, 

Ac ctiam avco scire tota mente. 

Nam bono sive malo existente 
Kd(‘; nec sinas me hoc metu stare. 

Sic faciam, (inquit is) vis aiiscultare ? 

Mea ntiptis, rogis Hlius delectus, 

Qui so tani bone et digne semper gerit, 

El omnibus est numeris pcrfectus, » 

Ternobilis Troilus sic to deporit, 

Ut (ni tu misereris) amor erit 
Ejus cxitium ; ampliiis quid dicatur? 

Fac nunc quod vis, vivat, an inoriatur?" 

The appearance of Troilus, on triumphal return from 
battle through the city, is thus given. 

Hie Troilus equo fulvo insidobat, 

Excepto capitc, panoplia arniatus; 

Et saucius orat equus, elmittebat 
Sanguinem lento gradu incitatus : 

Tam nobilc spectaculum nemo ratifs 
Vidissc se; pracstantior non ingentis 

Gradivi facies, Dei armipotentis : 

• 

Tam similis erat viro bellicoso, 

Et militi pleno maguanimitatis. • 

Nam is non^solum corde animoso 
Erat, sod corpore ctiam s^renuo satis, 

Cum membris omni ex parte valdc ornatis; 

Tam juvenilis, vividus, est visus, 

Vidcre ilium erat Paradisus. 

Ut galea vicics fissa est, monstratum 
Per vittam, qum a tergo ei pondobat; 


* And though my tale as-now bo to you new 
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Kinaston’s Translation of 

I 

Machecris, hastis, scutum penetratum, 

In quo vis sagittarum iohaerebat, ' 

Quam nee cornu ncc nervus perferebat.* 

Glamabat plebs, En nostrum gaudium pulchrum, 

Post fratrem ejus, Trojae ctiam fulcrum.” 

IVe shall conclude with an extract considerably longer 
than any of the pfeceding ; it is the soliloquy of Creseide in her 
chamber, after returning from the spectacle. (St. 99, “ let 
us toume fast unto Creseide,” &c. 

• jam aliquid dicatur 
Dt'i Cre^ida» quse capite resedit 
Spbmisso, ubi sola meditatur 
Quec tandem resolutio induatur. 

Si patruus ^uas iiollet Jam cessare 
Pro Troilo ad illam perorare. 

Et papee, ut coepit sic argumenlari 
De hac materia sola, cum sec^ebat; 

Quid fieri oportet, ot quid cogitari, 

Hsec multifariam secum differebat; 

Nunc cor incaluit, et nunc cor algebat: 

Et jam oportet scribere quec putabat,t 
Mens sicut auctor prius dictitabat. 

Putabat firmum Troili quod vultura 
Asfectu nosset, et humanitatem : 

Et sic dicebat: Quamvis non est multum 
Amare ilium, propter «Jignitatem 
Tamen prseclarum est, hilarHatem 
Caste, et cum tali Domino rem habere: 

Sic illi possim^ mihi et, placere. 

Etiam scio ilium regis mei natum, 

Et cum tueri me sic delectetur, 

Si ejus vultum fugerem ut ingr^um. 

Is forsan mihi valde irascetur; 

Quo res pejori statu collocetur. 

Imprudens forem odium comparare, 
f ervente ubi in gratia possum stare, 

_f-_ 

-Many an arow- 

ThattWrled had horn6, nerfc, and rinde. 

Fo: cogiiabat. 




Chaucers Troiliis and Cresse^da. 

I 

In omnibus est modus et mcnsura* 

Nam quaraviS aliquis obrium vetct esse 
Virum, ut omnts tamen creatura 
Oinriino potu carcat, non necessc. 

Nam cum dolorcra ille mentis fessm 
Fcrat pro me, non debeo ilium spernere, 

Curn bene cupiat, (Quantum possum cernere. 

Comporti ctiam niihi sunt janipridcm 
niius mores : ncc suporbus verc, . 

Neo osti'iitator audit, liabeo fideni; 

Plus sapit, tale vitium quam fovcre: 

Ultro ego nolo ilium sicmulcere 
Utjustam aiisain dem ei ostcntandi; 

Me nuiKjuam viriciet tali vincio amandi. 

1 

Nunc poslto hoc, sit difficultiatis* 

Quod is me amat lioin'iiies opiiientur. 

Quid hoc ad me foret indij^nitatis ? 

All cum impediara t certe non decenter. 

Ac ctiam mulicrcs oppidum per hoc totum, 

Nec eto pejorcs omnibus est notum, 

• 

Opinoretiam quod sit dignus frui 
Totius urbis doniina venustissirua, 

(Honoris iiempe, habita cura sui) 

Nam eftrte ejus virtus est dignissima, 

Hectoris nisi, qute est prmstantissima; 

Et tamen juris mei est ojusvita,* 

En, amor et sors mea voJuit ita. 

Quod is me amat nemo demiretur, 

Nam ipsamet scio (Jove sed propitio 
Hoc per me neinini unquam rcrcletur) 

Quod sum pulcherrima omnium judicio : 

Nam forma mca omni^arct vitio, 

Trojugenm sic omnes vohint dicere ; 

Quid inirum tunc si gaiideatme aspiccre ? 

Sum mulicr etiam pronrii mei juris 
*(Diis gratias) secundum meum morem. 


* An Anglicism; 


it 


nor arc they the worse for iji*' 
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Kinasion^s Transiaiion, <?rc. 

£t juvenilis, libera a vinclis duris, 

Non habeo zclotypiam, nec dolorcm. 

Nolo nmritum me superiorein. 

Nam ant /olotypi sunt, et dominantes ; 
Aliuruni aut mulierum amantes. 

Quid faciam? quorsum vivo sic formosa ? 
Nonne amcm si'sic mihi visum fucrit ? 

Quid ? ocdcpol non sum religiosa [a nun] ; 
Quanquam cor meum figere libuerit 
Super hoc milite qui sic placuerit, 

Dum honor mens famaque servctur, 

Ilpc fiiihi jure vitionon vertetur.- 

r 

Scd velut Martio, cum sol splendent dare, 
Mutatur scepe^'acies formosa, 

Cum venti iiubem coepermtfugarc, 

Qu'dc sulem velat umbra tenebrosa; 

Sic mentem cogitatio nebulosa 
Transit, qum omnes alias obtegeb^at; 

£t prm timorc tantum non cadebat. 

Hmccrat: Hei! cum meu) potestatis 
Jam sim, curamem sic periclitari 
Securitatem mem libertatis ? 

Heu! cur tarn fatuum ausa meditari ? 
Annon, 4 n aliis possum contcmplari 
lllorum gaudium pavidum, graves curas ? 
Non ainat, qui non sentit^viecs duras. 

* 

J morem nam plenissimum nimborum, 
Molestum vitae genus scio fore. 

Nam semper aliqiud est dissidiorum, 

Et nubes aliquae super sol^s ore. 

Preeterea nos miscllm in dolore 
Ncquimus aliud agere quam ploraje ; ^ 

Miseria est nostra planctus et potare.* 

Tam prmsto sunt et pravoe linguae fari 
Calpmnias; viri ct sunt fal laces ita ; 


j 


* ——W^c wretched women irothing conne (can) , 

Whan us i« too, but wepc and sit and thinke ; 

Our Wiretchc (wretchedness) is this, our ownfc wo to drinke. 
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Et prout forma coeperit mutari, 

Sic amor; itova arnica est quaosita; 

Quoecunqno injuria facta, nonoblita. 

Nam (juamvis hi se laceraiit ob amorcm, 

{n fine minus scntiunt dolorem. ' 

Quani frequcns ost et legerc ct vidcrc 
l)c in nos fumiinas proditione ? 

Quamobrem lalis amor sit, tenere 
Ne(pit' 0 ; nec ubi sit amissione; • 

Nam nemo capit, mca opinione. 

Quid fit (le eo ; en prorsus iguoratur ; 

Quod fuit nil in nihilunl miitatur. 

Quain sedulam et me oportot esse 
Placcrc de amore garrientibus J 
£t adulari illis est neccsse, 

Quamvis sit nulla causa oblo((Ucntibus ; 

Mulcendi tamen vcrbis^unt placentibus. 

Sed quis rumores rcprimat linguarum, 

Aut sonilum pulsarum campanarum? 

Et postca C(Bpit mentem scrcnarc, 

Et sic diccbat: Is qui nil conatur, 

Nil perticitaut pcragit pra^clarc.— 

Cor tremit, et diini aliiul meditatur. 

Nunc dormit spcs, mine metus siiscitatur; 

Nunc calct, friget mine : sed inter moras 
Surrexit, et ad lusus exit for&sf' 


Art. VIL —^The Character of a London Diurnall, with severall 
select Poems, by the^same Author. Printed in the yeere 
1647. 4^0.; /ip. 50. 

Poems, byi. C., with Additions, never before printed. Printed in 
the year 1657. Small octavo; pp. 107. ■ 

I 


* I'o what fine (end) is such love 1 cannot seem. 
Or what becoinmeth it, whan it is go (gone). 
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John tjlievelaud^s Poetical Works, 


Poems, bff John Cleav^and. With Additions^ never before printed,^ 
J^rinted bj/ IV, Shears, 1659, Small octavo; pp, 244, 

J-Cleavclancl Revived: Poems, Orations, Epistles, and other of 
his genuine incomparable Pieces, never before pnblisht. With 
some other exquisite liemahis of (he most eminent Wits of both 

■ the I'm'i'ersities that were his Contemporaries, London: printed 
for \aihaniet BrooJCy at the Angel, in Corn-hill, 1059. Small 
octavo: pp, 127. 

Poems, /vy John Cleavjand. With Additions, never before printed, 
London: printed for John Williams, KiOL pp, 236; small 
octavo, 

t 

Poems, bif John Cleavcland. London: printed bq W, Shears, 
1662. Small octavo; pp, 238. 


J, C'leavland Revived: Poems, Orations, Epistles, and other of 
his genuine incomparable Pieces, S^c, This fourth edition, 
besides manq other never Inf ore pubUsht additions, is enriched 
with the Auihods Midsummer Moon, or Lnnua/ Rampant, S)r,, 
now at last publisht from his ori^fnal Copies, bq some of his 
intrusted Friends. I.ondon: p/intedfnr Smlhanid liiook<,at 
the Angcll, in Gresham College, l(j()8. Smalt oetavo ; pp, 182. 


Poems, bq 3o\m Cleuvoland; with Additions, never before printed, 
London: printed bq J, li, for John Williams, 166(), pp, 230; 
small oetavo. 


Clievelandi !'indicia:; or CUevelamVs Genuine Poems, Orations, 
Epistles, fy., purged from the manq fiLe and spurious ones 
which had usurped his name, pnd from innumerable Errours and 
Corruptions in the true Copies. To which are added manq 
Addilf^ons never printed before. With an account of the Authors 
Lifeif Published according to the Authors own Copies, Ijoh- 
don: proited for Obiidiah Blagrave, at the sign if the Bear, 
in St, Paul Church Yard, near the little north door, 1677, 
^Octavo; pp. 239. 


The Works of Mr. John Cleveland^ containing his Poems, 
Orations, Epistles, collected into one volume, with the Life of 
the Author* London: printed by R. Holt, Jhr Ohadiah 
Blagrave, Octavo; pp. 546. 


- While the iirst edition and sheets of Paradise Lost ^'ere 
slowly struggling through the mists of bigotry and party pre¬ 
judice into public reputation, the Poems of Clifiveland were 
poured forth In innumerable impressions. The reverse is now 
the singi.iJari. contrast; and Clieveland has had the fate of 
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Joftn ClievelatitTs Poetiial 


those poets, described * in Johnson's life of Cowley, who, 
''paying their qourt to temporary prejudices, have been at 
Oiie time too much praised, and at another too much neg¬ 
lected/' Clieveland w'as a Court p'-et; and Milton's nephew, 
Edward Phillips, appears to have b'^en fully aware of the 
import of this branch of poetical business, in the following 
character of Clieveland, in his' T/ieatrum Poetarum^ or Cu/w- 
pkiU Collection of the Poets, (1675, I2mo.)— “John Clieveland, 
a notable high-soaring witty loyalist of Cambridge, whose 
verses, in the time of the Civil Wav, began to be iii great 
request, both for their wit. and zeal to the king’s cans*?, for 
which, indeed, he appeared the first, if not only, eminent 
champion in verse against the Presbyterian party; but most 
especially against the Kirk and Scotch Coveiiaiu, which he 
prosecuted with such a satirical fury, that the whole nation 
fares the worse for it, lying under a most grievous political 
censure. In fine, so great a man has Clieveland* been in the 
estimation of the generality, in regard his conceits were out 
of the common road, and wittily far-fetched, that grave men, 
in outward appearance, have not spared, in my luiaring, to 
aliirni him the ukst of Knulisii pofts; and let tliem think 
so still, who ever pleases, provided it be made no article of 
faith.” 


Tlic County Antiquarians and Historians, for once, have 
agreed on u birth-place. John Cfievelarid w^as the son of the 
Reverend Thomas Clieveland, M.A., vicar of Hinckley, and 
rector of Stoke, in the county of Leicester. Our poet, 
eldest son, was bi^rn in 1613, at Loughborough, where his 
father was then assistant to the rector. The genealogists will 
find ample information concerning the paternal pedigreit, in 
Nash's Jlistort/ of H oneslersluHeji and in Niidiols’s Ihslonf of 
Hint'kleif: and to tlie latter work (whose ingenious auilior was 
a descendant of the family,) we arc indebted for somji^urious 
particulars of our biographical account. The family was 
originally* from (he North Riding of'Yorkshire, and derived 
their name from a large tract of ^country still called Cleveland. 

Clieveland was educated at Hinckley, under the reverend 
Richard Vylies, subsequenlJy so distinguished among the 
Presbyterian party: David Lloyd, in his Memoirs of Iversons 
who suffered for Charles L, says that Clieveland owed “ the 
heaving of his natural fancy, by choicest elegancies in Greek 
and Latin, more elegantly Englished, (an exercise he improved 
much by,) to Mr. Vines, there schoolmaster” fu his fi^*-,^ 
teenth year our poet was removed to Cambridge, and admitted 
of Christ's College, 4tb Septeipber, 1C27, and took his degree 
of Bachelor* of Arts in 1631. He w'as aftervVards elected ^ 
Fellow of St, John's College in the same university* to which 
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he had migrated \ and there took his tJegree of Master of Arts, 
in 1635. He resided at Cambridge many years, and was the 
tutor of several pupils of distinguished literary and ecclesi¬ 
astical rank: Dr, John Lake, bishop of Man, Bristol, and 
Chichester, and Dr. Drake, vicar of Pontefract, whose initials, 
J.L, and S. D., are prefixed to the Clievelandi Findkue, 1677, 
were hisfpupils ; and the editors of that edition of his poems 
which they dedicated to Dr. Turner, bishop of Rochester and 
Kly, also one of Clieveland’s pupils. He did not take holy 
orders, but was admitted on the law' line, (2nd November, 1640, 
Register of St. John'iS,) and afterwards on that of physic (31st 
January, 1642, ibid.). He did not, however, practise either of 
these professions; but, remaining at College, became Rhetoric 
Reader, arfd composed the speeches of the society, and the 
epistles to eminent persons, many of which are inserted in his 
works, and particularly reputed fot the purity and terseness of 
the Latin style. Pishop Lake says, he lived about nine 
years, the delight and ornament of that society. To the ser¬ 
vice he did it, the library oweth much of its learning, the 
chapel much of its pious decency, and the college much of its 
renown.’^ Clieveland, personally'and strenuously, exerted 
himself to prevent the re-election of Cromwell for Cambridge, 
in 1641 (after the first election of Cromwell for that town, by 
a well-known stratagem, in 1640). When the election was 
over, and the Puritans had succeeded in roluriiing the future 
Protector, Clieveland’s discernment, it is said, predicted the 
„future consequences: Dr. Lake, his biographer, writes, that 
“ no man had more sagacious prognosticks y* and, as an illus¬ 
tration, asseMs, that the poet, on the termination of the 
election, exclaimed, with much passionate zeal,—“ that single 
vote had ruined both church* and state.” It is observable, 
howeve^ that this prediction, like many other prophecies, was 
not pny ished till ajier the event. 

On the breaking ^put of the Civil Wars, Clieveland wes 
the first, and, indeed, the only poetical champion of the 
royal cause. On the first si^ccesses of the parliament party 
in the eastern counties, Clieveland joined the royal army, and 
the king’s head-qtiarters at Oxford. Jtle was here, of course, 
much admired and courted for his '^satirical poems on the 
Puritanical party. The earliest and the most popular of these 
satires was that on the Scottish Covenanters, intituled The 
Rebel Hcot. In Fuller’s original portrait of the poet, taken at 
-Oxford, he is \lrawn holding a paper, inscribed. The Rebel 
' Scot; an engraving of which is prefixed to the seventh volume 
ofNichols’s Select Collettion of Miscellaneous Poems, 1781,12mo. 
^We shall extract this poem, the title of which, to prevent the 
present ^pncQurteous application, we must palliate to our Scot- 
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tish readers. It was intiinded for a party rather than a national 
satire, as evidenljiy appears by Clieveland’s excepting the loyal 
Scots. The poem was originally published in the anonymous 
quarto edition of 1647. The historic .il events which occasion¬ 
ed its composition, and the individual characters alluded to, are 
too well known to need any detailed narration. 

The Rebel Scot, 

“ Ilow! Providence! and yet a Scottish crew? 

Then Madam Nature wears black patches too. 

What! shall our nation be in bondage “thus 
Unto a land that truckles under us ? 

Ring the bells backward: 1 am all on fire; • % 

Not all the buckets in a country quire ^ 

Shall quench my >A poet should be fear’d^ 

When angry, like a comet's flaming bear^. 

And where's the stoic can his wfath appease 
To see his country sick of Pirn's disease, 

By Scotch invasion to be made a prey 
To such pig-wiggin myrmydons as they ? 

But that there’s charm in verse, I would not quote 
The name of Scot without an antidote. 

Unless my head were red, that ^ might brew 
Invention there, that might be poison too. 

Were I a drowsy judge, whose dismal note 

Disgorgeth halters as a juggler’s throat 

Doth ribbons : “could 1 (in Sir Emp’rick’s tone) ^ 

Speak pills in phrase, and quack destruction, 

Or roar like Marshall, that Gepeva bull. 

Hell and damnation a pulpit full: 

Yet to express a Scot to play that prize. 

Not all those mouth granadoes can suffice: 

Before a Scot can properly be curst, * 

I must (like Hocus) swallow ^aggers first. 

Come, keen iambicks, with your badger’s feet, 

bit^till your teeth do meet; 

Help, ye tart satirists, to imp my rage, 

With all the scorpions that should whip this age, 

Scots are like witches; do but whet your pen: 

Scratch till the blood come ; they’ll not Imrt you ihefi, 

,Now as the martyrs were inforc’d to take , ^ 

The shapes of beasts, like hypocrites stake, 
ril bait my Scot so, yet not cReat your eyes: ^ 

A Scot within a beast is no disguise. • 


And, badger-like, 
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No more let Ireland brag her harmless nation 
Fosters no venom, since the Sc'ot*s plantation : 

Nor can ours feign’d antiquity maintain ; 

Since they came in, England hath wolves again. 

The Scot that kept the Tower might have shewn 
(Within the grate of his own breast alone) 

'Hie leopard and the panther, and ingrost 
What all those«wild collegiates had cost 
The honest high-shoes, in their termly feet. 

First to the salvage lawyer ; next to these 
Nature herself doth Scotchmen beasts confess. 

Making their country such a wilderness; 

A latid th^t brings in question and suspense 
God^s omnipresence, but that Charles came thence ; 

But that Montrose, and Crawford’s loyal band, 

Aton’d their srns, and christened half the land. 

Nor is it all the nation \faih these spots; 

There is a Church, as well as Kirk of Scots. 

As in a picture where the squinting paint 
Shews fiends on this side, and oh that side saint. 

He that saw hell, in's melancholy dream, 

And in the twilight of his fancy’s theme, 

Scar’d from his sins, repented in a fright. 

Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d proselyte; 

A land where one may pray with curst intent, 

Oh, maj they never suffer banishmeiit! 

Had Cain been Scot, God would have chang’d his doom 
Not forc’d him wander, but confin’d him home. 

Like Jews they spread, tuvl as infection fly. 

As if the Devil had ubiquity. 

/^ence ’tis they live at Rover’s, and defy 
This or thatplac^; rags of geography. 

They ’re citizens o’ th’ world ; they ’re all in all; 
Scotland a nation epidemical. 

And yet they ramble, not to learn the mode , 

How to be drest, or how to lisp ak^road : 

To return knowing in the Spanish shrug. 

Or which of the Dutch States a doable jug 
Resembles most, in belly or in beard: 

(The caid by which the mariners are steer’d). 

No, the Scots-errant fight, and fight to eat; ^ 

Their ostrich stomachs m^e their swords their meat. 
Natui^ w^th Scots as tooth-drawers hath dealt, 

3VJio^se to hang their teeth upon their belU 
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Yet woluler not at tliis their happy choice ; 

Tlie serpent ’s#fatal still to Paradise. 

Sure England hath the hemorrhoids, and these 
On the north posture of the patient seize 
Like leeches ; thus they physically thirst 
After oiir blood, but in the cure shall burst. 

“ Let them not think to make us run o’ th’ score, 

To purchase villainage, as once before, • 

When an act pass’d to stroke them on the head. 

Call them good subjects, buy them gingerbread. 

Nor gold, nor acts of grace; ’lis steel must tamo 
The stubborn Scot. A priuco that would reclaim ^ 
Rebels by yielding, doth like him, or worse. 

Who saddl’d his own back to shame his horse. 

Was it for this you left your leaner soil. 

Thus to lard Israel with Egypt’s spoil? • 

They are the Gospel’s life-guards : but for th«*m, 

The garrison of new Jerusalem ! 

What would tilt: brethren do? The cause! the cause! 
Sack possets, and the funJainental laws ! 

Lord ! what a goodly thing is want of shirts ! 

How a Scotch stomach, and no meat, converts ! 

They wanted food and raiment; so’they took 
Religion for their seamstress, and their cook. 

Unmask them well; their honours and estate, 

As well as conscience, are sophisticate. 

Shrive but their titles, and their money poise, 

A laird and twenty pounds, pronounc’d with noise. 
When constru’d,but for a plain ytfcnuui go. 

And a good sober two-pence, and well so. 

Hence, then, you proud impostors, get you gone; 

•You Piets in gentry and devotion ; • 

You scandal to a stock of verse ; a race 
Able to bring the gibbet in disgrace. 

Hyperbolus^ by suffering, did traduce 
The Ostracism, and shan/d it out of use. 

The Indian, that heaven did forswear. 

Because he heard the Spaniards were there. 

Had he but known what Scots in hell had been. 

He would, Erasmus-like, have hung between : 

Mj* Muse hath done. A voider for the notice; 

I wrong the devil should 1 pick ^iieir bon^s. 

That dish is his; for when the Scots decease. 

Hell, like their nation, feeds on barnacles, 
vox.. XII. CART I. »K 
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A Scot, when from the gallows-tree got loose, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a Scotian^, goose.*'* 


This satire on the Scottish Covenanters was succeeded 
by a second denunciation, entitled. The Srois^ Apofi/act/, In 
Winstanley^s words, he prosecuted this subject with such 
satirical fury, that the whole nation fares the worse for it, 
lying under a mo^t grievous poetical censure,” The bulls of 
the popes, and the fuliriinations of John Knox, by their 
respective adherents, were con^iflercd fatal; but they did not 
terminate the human race, nor bury truth so deep that she could 
not be disinterred. 

Ouf poet was no less vigorous as a panegyrist, as may be 
seen in his Ruperdsmus, his Eiegj/ on my Lord of Ctmlerhuryf 
and divers other panegyrics in the collection. Many of the 
most cojitemptible political characters of the times an; arti¬ 
ficially ornamented with the Roman cement of this laureat and 
daubing art. ‘ 

We will, however, in the following extract, prove the 
poetical character of Clieveland; and it is deeply to be regretted, 
that apolitical bias should havd abstracted him from the pure 
worship of the Muses. 

Upon PhilliSf walking in a morning before sun rising, 

“The sluggish morn, as yet undress’d, 

Mv Phillis brake from out her rest, 

As if she’d made a match to run . 

‘With Venus, usher to the sun. 

The trees (like yeomen of her guard, 

Serving more for jJofnp than ward. 

Rank’d on each side witli loyal duty,) 

Wave branches to enclose her beauty. 

The plants^'whose luxury was lopp’d. 

Or age with crutches underpropp'd, 

Whose wooden caitases are grown 
To be but coffins of their own, * 

Revive, and, a her geuerafdole, 

Each receives his ancient soul. 


**In the editions of Clieveland, 166iS and 1677, there is a Latin 
version of Tke Rebel Scot, eviiii\ed Rebcilis Scotus, Wood'nientions, 
in The Athena: Oxonienses^ article, “ Gawen,” that a translation was 
made by Gaw^n ; and we think that the version in those editions is 
the one alluded to> and was written by Gawen, not by Clicvclatid. 
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The winched choristers began 
To chirp their matins; and the fan 
Of whistling winds, like organs, pUy’d 
Unto their voluntaries, made 
The waken'd earth in odours rise 
To be her morning sat rifice. 

The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raise up their druw«y heads; * 

And he that for their colour seeks, 

May find it vaulting in her cheeks, 

Whore roses mix no civil war 
Between her York and Lancaster, 

The marigold, whose courtier’s face 
Echoes the sun, and doth unlace 
Her at his lise, at his fufl stop 
Packs and shuts up her gaudy shop, 

Mistakes iiercuo, and doth display ; 

Thus Phillis antedates the dav. 

These miracles had (jramp’d the sun, 

Who, thinking that his kingdom’s won. 

Powders with light his frizzled locks, 

To sec what saints his lustre mocks. 

The trembling leaves through wliich he play’d, 

Dappling the walk with light and shade, 

(lake lattice-windows) give the spy 
Room but to pgep with half an eye, 

Lest her full orb his sight should dim, 
y\ncl bid us all irond nii^ht in him; 

Till she would spend a gonth! Ay, 

To force us a now-fashion’d day. 

But what iicw-fashion’d palsy’s this, 

Which makes the boughs divest their iliss? 

And, that they might her footsteps straw, 

Drop their leaves with shiveridg awe: 

Phillis p#irceives, and, (lest her stay 
Should wed October ifnto May, . 

And as her beauty caus'd a Spring, 

Devotion might an Autumn bring,) 

Withdrew her beams, yet made no night. 

But left the sun her curate light.” < 

I • 

The encouragement of a coarse vein ot satire, imitative of 
the rich ore of Butler's wit, was too often the fa^Jt <Jf Clieve- 
land. In the critical language of the day, these fai'-£ctched 
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attempts were not inaptly ternied* conceitsthe poets of 
the period were estimated in proportion |io tlie extravagance 
with which they indulged in absurd antithesis and pyraiiiidal 
imagery. Thus, says a learned contemporary doctor, “ Clieve- 
land was a general artist, an euiiiient poet, llis epitJieU were 
pregnant witli metaphors, carrying in tliem adifticnlt plainness, 
difficult at the hearing, plain at the considering thereof.- llis 
lofty fancy may sfiem to stride from the top of one mountain 
to the to|) of another, so making to itself a constant level and 
champion of continued elevations Such was the excellence 
which the poets then cultivated and the critics admired. Every 
endeavour was made, by the poets of this class, to vitiate and 
vulgarixi thei^^ genius. Most of them, therefore, were “emi¬ 
nently successtul ’ in etfectually dc»stroying their talents and 
flieir lasting fame. ClieveJandj however, did not so effectually 
accomplish this suicide. The following poem, “ Mark An¬ 
thony,” and the /ulgar parody by Inmself, called “The Author’s 
Mock-Song to TMark Autliony,” is a striking specimen of this 
WuUton spirit of solf-dc'stiuction. What would have been 
thought of a parody on Lycidas l)y John Milton ? 

Mai'k Anthony, 

“ When as the nightingale chanted her vespers. 

And tlie wild fofestor coach'd on the ground, 

Venus invited me, in the evening whispers, 

I'lito a fragrant field with roses crown'd ; 

Whenj she before had sent 
My wishes complement, 

Unto my heart’s content, 

Play’d with iiV3 on the giecn. 

Never Mark Anthony 
Dallied inort^ wantonly 
With tjie fair Egyptian queen. 

First, on her cliorry cheeks I mine eyes feasted, 

Thence fear of siufciting made me retire: 

Next on her warmer lips, which, when I lUsted, 

My duller spirits made active as fire ; 

Then we began to dart 
Each at another’s heart, 

Arrows that knew no smart, 

^ ISweet lips and smiles between. 

Never Murk, &c. 

€ 

Wajrtiug a glass to plait her amber tresses, 

• Which, like a bracelet rich, decked my arm, 
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Gaudier tlian Jtino wears, when as she tfracos 
Jove \vit4i eml)races more stately than warm ; 
'rhen did she peep in mine 
Kyes humour chi vstalliiie ; 

I in her eyes was seen. 

As if \vc o/ie had been. 

Never Maik, &c. 

Mystical grammar of amoroi?s glances, 

Feeling of pulses, the jihysic of love ; 

Rhctoucal courting's and musical daiiet^s, 
Numb’ring uf kisses arithmetic prove. 

Eyes like astronomy, * 

Straight-limhM geomotrv, 
fn her heart’s i. geny 
Our wits are sharp and keen. 

Never Mark Authouy • 

Dallied more wantf>nly 
With the fair Egyptian queen.” 

The Author s Mock-song to Mark Anthony. 

When as the night-raven sung Pinions matins. 
And Corl)<;rus cried three ainons at an howl; 
When night-wand’ring witches put on thrir pattens. 
Midnight as dark as their iVices arc foul; 

'rheii did the furies dr)om 
That the*iiglit-inarc was come; 

Such a mis-sliapeu groom 
Puts down Su. Fonifret clean. 

Never did Incubus 
'rouch such a filthy sirs. 

As this foul gipsy qiienu. 

First on her gooseberry cheeks I mine eyes blasted. 
Thence fear of vomiting made me rclir<* 

Unto Ikm' bluer lips, whirh when i lasted, 

My spirits were difllcr tli.in dun in the mire. 

But then her breath took place, 

Whit'h w'cnt an usher’s pace, 

And made wav for her face ; 

• 

You may guess what I imMn. 

Never did incubus 

'J’ouch sucli a filthy * 

As lliis foul gip'iy quean. 
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Like snakes ingendVing were platted her tresses. 
Or like slimy streaks of ropy ale, • 

Uglier than envy wears, when she confesses 
Her head is periwigged with adders' taiL 
But as soon as she spake, 

I heard a harsh mandrake ; 

Laugh not at my mistake, 

Her hdad is cpictfac. 

Never did, &c. 


Mystical magic of conjuring wrinkles, 
f Feeling of pulses, the palmostry of hags. 
Scolding out belches for rhetoric, twinkles 
With three teeth in her head, like to three gags. 
Rainbows about her eyes, 

And her nose vfeatherwise; 

From them th' almanack lies 
Frost, pond, and rivers clean. 

Never did, &c.'' « 


The most polished and poetic compositions in the collec¬ 
tion of Clieveland's poeips^ ure those entitled, “ The Senses’ 
Festival” and "Fuscara, or the Bee Errant.” Wc have only 
space to insert the latter. It would alone stamp the chuiuoter 
cf the autho . 

* 

' Fusearoy or the Bee Errant. 

*’ Nature’s confectioner, the bee, 

Whose Buckets are moist alcliymy. 

The still of his refining mould, 

Minting the garden into gold; 

Having rifled all the fields 
Of what dainties Flora yields,' 

Ambitious now to take excise 
Of a more fragnnt paradise^ 

At my Fuscara’s sleeve arriv’d, 

Where all delicious sweets are hiv’d. 

The airy freebooter distrains 
» FirsJ on the violet of her veins, 

Whose tincture, could it be more pure 
His ravenous#kiss had made it bluer: 

H«rc ^id he sit and essence quaff, • 

, Tjll Her coy pulse had beat him off; 
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That pulse, which he that feels may know 
Whether the world’s long-livM or no. 

The next he preys on is her palm, 

That alm’ner of transpiring balm ; 
vSo soft, 'tis air but once remov’d, 

Tender as 'twere a jellj glo/d. 

Hcr*^, while his canting drone-pipe scaniiM 
The mystic figures of her hand, • 

lie tipples palnieslry, and dives 
On all her fortuncs-telliiig lives : , 

He bathes in bliss, and finds no odds 
Betwixt her nectar and the gotls. 

He perches now upon her wrj.st, 

4 proper hawk for si ch fist, 

Making that flesh his bill of fare. 

Which hungry cannibals wouid^s])arc: 
Where lilies, in a lovely brown, 

Inoculate carnation. 

Her Argent skin with Qjp so stream’d, 

As if the milky way were cream’d ; 

From hence he to the woodbine bends, 

That fiuivers at her fingers’ ends, 

That runs divisions on the throe. 

Like a thick branching pedigree. 

So, ’tis not her the bee devours, 

It is a pretty nia/c of flowers ; 

It is the rose that bleeds, when he 
Nibble? his nice pldebotomv. 

About her finger he doth cling,* 
r th’ fashion of a wedding ring. 

And bids his comrades of the swarm 
Crawl on a bracelet 'bout her arm. * 
Thus, when the hovering public<in 
Had suck’d the toll of ali her span. 

Turning his drauglits with drowsy Inims, 

As Danes carouse by icettlo drums, 

It was decreed, that posy glean'd, 

The small familiar should be wean'd : 

At this the errant’s courage quails; 

Yet, aided by his native sails, 

^ The bold Columbus still designs 
To find her undiscover’d mines: 

To th' Indies of her arm he flics, 

Fraught both with east and western prize; 

* 
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Which, when he had in vstin essay 
Arm’d like a dapper lance-presadc, • 

With Spanish pike he broach’d a pore. 

And so both made and heal’d the sore: 

For as in gummy trees there’s found 
A salve to issue at the wound, 

Of this her breach the like was true, 

Hence trichlcd out a balsam too. 

But, oh! what wasp was’tthat could prove 

Ratilias to tny Queen of Love r 

The Kinir of Bees now jealous grown, 

^.esther beams should melt his throne; 

And finding that his tribute slacks, 

His burgesses and state of wax 
T.urn'd to an hospital, the combs 
Build rank and file like beadsmen’s rooms ; 

And what they bleed, but tart and sour, 

Match’d with my Danae’s golden show’r, 

Life-honey all, the envious (jlf 
Stung her, ’cause sweeter than himself. 

Sweetness and she are so allied^ 

The bee committed parricide.” 

We must now reluctantly return to tlie satiric poetry, which 
^constitutes tTiiich the largest portion of the works. 

The elastic consciences of the Fanatics; the she-evange- 
lists or Penelope ladies, who wrought Bible stories in needle¬ 
work ; the true nature of a Puritan’s nlatonick love;*' the white 
and swivel eyes, necks awry, hollow cheeks, and “ backs with 
hills on which yon might place a windmill’^ of the Gospellers, 
are the copious sources of the lively satire of the poet. Crom¬ 
well, ofeourse, does not escape. The following is “ the De^hni- 
tion of a Protector.’*— 

“ What’s a Protector ? He’s a stately thing. 

That apes it in the non-age of c king. 

A tragic actor, Ctesar in a clown ; 

He’s a brass farthing stamped with a crown, 

A bladder blown with others’ breath puft full, 

‘Not t|ie Perillus^ but Perillns' bull. 
yEsop’% proud ass veil’d in the lion’s skin. 

An outward saint lin’d with a devil within. 

Anirchp whence the royal sound doth comt, 

But julst as a barrel-head, sounds like adrum. 
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Fantastic image of the Royal head;, 

'J'ho brewcf’s, with the king’s arins, quartered : 
He is ii counterfeited piece, that uows 
Charles his effigies with a copper nt*se. 

In fine, he’s one we must Protector call, 

From whom the King of Kings protect us all!” 

Protkctou \ OPortetC..R! 

Anagram* f • 


The “ models of new religion,” the ass/'mbly, the coniiiiit- 
tecs, and the eccentric ])arliaments of the commonweafth, 
liberally shared his notice. Sniectiinnuus, or the Club 
Divines,” “ in their wire drawn or spun-out name,” arc visited 
with humorous severity, lie finishes them to his <?\va satis¬ 
faction by writing— • 


“ I roiild by letters now untwist the rabble, 

Wliip Smec from constable to constable, 

But there 1 leave you to another dressing, 

w O' 

Only kneel down and lake your father’s blessing; 
May the <jueen-molher justify your fears. 

And stretch her patent to your leather ears.”— 


The motley composition of tlie mixed assembly of divines and 
militant laymen, " like Jews and Christians in a ship together,” 
is well satirised in a parody on the church service, call^, 
A Lenten Lelam/, “ c 9 mposed for a confiding brother, for the 
benefit and edification of the faithful ones/' Thi« parodical 
liberty, prior to Mr. Canning’s and Mr. Hone’s, proves that 
parties are not so delicate in the selection of their weapons as 
they would advise their adversaries to be. We extract the fol¬ 
lowing— 

• “ From villainy drest in the doublet of jfcial, 

From three kingdoujs bak’d in one common-weal, 

From a glcek of Lords KeepcAs of one poor seal, 

• Libera nos, &c. 

From a Chancery writ, and a whip and a bell, 

From a justice of peace that never could spell. 

From Colonel Pride and the vicar of hell, 

Libera no^, <Szc. 

* From Neat’s feet without socks, and three penny-pies^ » 

From a new sprung light, th^t will piat out one’s eyes. 

From Goldsmiths’ hall, the Devil, and Excisi;, '• 

Libera&c. 
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From two hours’ talk, without o*nc word of sense, 
From liberty still in the future tense, • 

From a parliament’s long^-wasted conscience, 

Libera nos, &r. 


T'he Second Part. 

I'hat if it pl«ase thcc tp assist 
Our agitators and their list, 

And hemp them witfi a gentle twi&t, 

Qul' sumiis tc, 


Hiat it way please thee to suppose 
Cbir actions arc as good as those 
Tliat gull the people through the nose, 

' , Qumsiinuis Ac, 

That it may please thee here to enter, 

And fix the rumbling of our centre. 

For we live all at peradventure, 

Quiesuinus te, Ac. 

That it may please thee to unite 
The flesh and hones unto the sprite. 

Else, faith and literature, good night! 

Qiimsuinus tc, &c. 

That it might please tliec, O that wc 
May each man know his pedigree, 

And save that plaguc^of lieruldry, 

Qtiujsuniiis te, Ac. 

•/rhat it may please thee in each shire, * 

Cities of refugL, Lord, to rear, 

That failing brethren may know /jvherc, 

Qufusumus te, &c. 

That it may please thee to abhbr us, 

Or any such dear favour for us. 

That thus have wrought thy people’s sorrows, 

Quaesumus c, Ac. 

4 

That iLmay please thee to embrace ‘ 

Our days of tlianks and fasting face, 

Fotcrobbing of thy holy place, 

*•* Qumsumus te, Ac. 
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That it may please tlicc to adjourn 
The day of judgment, lest we burn. 

For lo! it is not for our turn, 

Qfiiesiiinus to, &r. 


That it may please ihec to coninnit, 

A Close Committee there to sit, 

No devil to a liunian wit! 

• QmVsuinlis 1c, tVc- 


That it may please thee to dispense 
A little lor convenience, 

Or let us play upon the sense, 

t(f Ac. 


That it may please thee to embalm 
1’ho saints in Robin Wisdom's psalm, 
And make them musical and calm, 


Qumsuiiius tc, &c. 


That it may please thee, since ’tis doubt 
Satan cannot throw Satan out, 

Unite us and the Highland rout, 

Qua*suinus tc, Ac." 


We must now close our long and “ elegant extracts/^ 
There are some poems, in tlie later editions, of a gross and itn- 
niorul character, but that is by no means the general con^ 
plexion of Clieveland’^ Works. From the beautiful specimens 
of poetic conception in Clieveland, our readers, wo are sure, 
will regret with us, that subjects of vulgar and party humour 
obtruded themselves on the satiric^ propensities of the poet, 
lie was a great admirer of the Augustan age of the British 
Poetry and Drama; and his poems abound with ardent and 
elegj|nt tributes of respect and admiration to the gerfius of 
Shakspeare, 'Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Clieveland was^ a member of a club of wits and 
loyalists, frequented by Butler. The author of Hudibras was a' 
great admirer oPChcveland's wit, and the pages of that incom¬ 
parable work are much more indebted to Clieveland than’' 
can be traced in the notes of Dr. Grey, The learned and in¬ 
genious Dr- Farmer had marked many passages in his copy of 
Clieveland's poems, which Butler bad imitated. 

The poem in Randolph's Works, called the Ihrmaphrodite, 
was thd production of Clieveland; and on the authority of 
Wood, the verses in Clieveland's,Works,*called " The Arch-- 
bishop^$ of are the property of Thpmas Weaver, 

author of Songs md Poems of Love and Droller^, Oct;^ 1654.”* 
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Although Clievelfiud was a zealous and fearless military 
partisan of the royal cause, yet his name and services are not 
connected with any of the remarkable occurrences of tliose ex¬ 
traordinary times. We, therefore, shall not prolong this article 
with any uninteresting biographical details. In 1655, he was 
seized at Norwich, as a person of great abilities,” adverseand 
dangerous to the reigning government. The particulars of his 
examination are preserved in Thurlow^s State Papers, 1742, 
fol. vol. iv., p, 18o. Major General Hayes apprehended him 
as comprised in the second class of persons’disaffected to the 
government. Among the reasons of judgment sent up to the 
Protector and Council are—"4. JWr. Clievr^land liveth in a 
genteel ^vh ; .yet he confesseth, that he hath no estate but 
£20 per annum, allow’ed by two gfentlemen, and .£IJ0 per annum 
by Mr. Cooke.—5. Mr. Clievclapd is a person of great abilities, 
and so able to do the greater disservice : all of whicli we 
humbly submit,’"* &c. 

For these excellent “ reasons,” Clicvcland was imprisoned 
atNarniouth. He there wrote, and forwarded a petition to the 
Protector, justly admired for the boldness and honesty of its 
address : it was, notwithstanding^ successful, and procured his 
enlargement. 


Clieveland^s Petition to Oliver Cromwell, late Protector. 

^ May it T>leasc your Highness, 

“ Rulers witliiii the circle of their government have a claim to tlial which 
is said of tlv*- Deity ; they have their centre everywhere, and their cir¬ 
cumference no where. It is in this confidence, that I address to your 
ITighucss, as knowing no plucp in the nation is so remote, as not to 
share in the ubiquity of your care ; no prison so close, as to shut me 
up from partaking of your influence. My Lord, it is my misfortune, 
tliat after ten years of retirement from being engaged in the difference 
of the State, having waand myself up in a private recess, and my bom- 
porfment to the public being so inoffensive, that in all this time, 
neither fears or jealousies havascrupled^at my actions : Being about 
three months since at Norwich, 1 was fetched with a guard before the 
^Commissioners, and sent prisoner to Yarmouth, and if it be not a new 
offence to make enquiry where I offended, (for hitherto my faults 
are kept as close as my person,) I am induced to believe, that next to 
the adherence to the royal party, the cause of my confinement is the 
narrowness of my estate ; for none stand committed whose estate cun 
bail thcifi; I ^nly am the prisoner, who have no acres to be my host¬ 
age, Now, if my poverty be criminal, (with reverence be it spoken,) I 
must implead your Highness, whose victorious arms have reduced me 
to it, as accessary to my guilt. 'Let it suffice, my Lord, that the cala¬ 
mity of the war'hath made us poor; do not punish us for it. Who even 
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did penance for being nivishcd ? ]s it not enough that wc are stript so 
bare, but it must b^made in order to a severe lash ? must our scars 
be engraven with now woiiuds? must we first be made cripples, then 
beaten with our own crutches ? Poverty, u it be a fault, it is its own 
punishment; who suft'ers for it more, pays esc upon use. I beseech 
your riighness, put some bounds to onr overthrow, and do not pursue 
the chace to the other world : ran your ihuuder be levelled so low as 
our grovelling conditions ? Can that towering sjiirit, that hJth quar¬ 
ried upon kingdoms, make a stcop ut^iis, who ar^: the rubbish of those 
ruins? Methinks, T hear your former achitwements interceding witii 
you not to sully yoili gloiics with trampling on the prostrate, nor clog 
tlie wheels ot your chariot with so degt iutous a triumph. The ijiost 
renowned heroes have ever wifli such leuderness cherished their cap- 
lives, that their swords did but cut out work for their courtesy. Those 
that lell by ihcir prowess sprung up by tht'ir fivour* as if they had 
struck them down, only to nnke them reluiund the higher. 1 liope 
your Highness, as you are the r^al of their# fame, will be no less of 
their virtues; tlu^ noblest iropliy, that you can eicgt to youl* honour, is 
to raise the afllicted. And, since you kave subdued all opfiosiLion, it 
now remains tliat you attack yourself, and with acts of mildness van¬ 
quish your victory. It IS not long since, my 1.Old, that you knotked 
oil the shackles from most of qur party, and by a grand ndcuse did 
spread your clemency as largo us your Icrritories. bet not new pro¬ 
scriptions inteniipt our .lubilee. Let not that your h'uity be slandered 
as the ambush of your further rigour. For the service of his majesty 
(U it be objected) I am so far from excusing it, that I am ready to al- 
Icdgc it ill my vimiicaiioii; I cannot conceive fidelity to my prince 
should taint me in your opinion; 1 should rather expect it should re¬ 
commend me to your favour; had not we been faidiful 1o our kiug, 
we could not have given ourselves to bo so to your Highness ; you had 
then trusted ns gratis, whereas, now wc have our former loyalty to 
vouch us. You see, my Lord, how much I prcsiitno upon the great¬ 
ness of your spirit, that dare prevent «iy indictment with so frank a 
confession, especially in this, which f may sr» justly deny, tliat it is 
almost arrogancy in me to own it; for the truth is, I was not qualified 


suit of that, my want of a fortune;) N\nv, whatever rfcUcclions I havn 
on the former, I am a true penitent for the latter. My Lord, you sec 
tny crimes. As to my defence, you bear it about you ; 1 shall ple»d' 
nothing in my justification, but your Highness’s clemency, which as it 
is the constant inmate of a valiant breast, (if you graciously please to 
extend it to your supplicant, in taking me out of this withering du¬ 
rance,) your Highness will find, that mercy will establish you more 
than power; though all the days of your life were as»pregnant with 
victories, as your twice auspicious third of September.* « 

V Your Highness’s humble, and submissjye petitioner, 

C. XJtlE^ELAND.^ 
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Clieveland died of an intermittent fever, on the 29th April, 
1658. He was burled in St. Michael RoyaJ Church, College 
Hill, London ; and Bishop Pearson honoured his private virtues, 
and the consistency of his public character, by preaching his 
funeral sermon. (Lloyd’s mem, p. 168. Fuller’s IForf/firs, p. 
136.) 

There are numerous “ elegies on the memory of Mr. John 
Clieveland,” “ offered to the memory of that incomparable 
poet;” and verses*" on Mrt .1. Clieveland, pictured with his 
laurel,” prefixed to the editions of his poems but their authors 
were not inspired wiith the spirit of the poet they eulogised. 

An anagram, also, was a necessary discovery, emblematical 
of his geyius,— 

, John Clieveland^ 

Heliconiokt dew. 


IIis“ effigies^ are dctiyled in Granger. 11, White, sc. 12mo. 
Before Ills Works, 1G53.—A bust crowned with laurel, 1658, 
(rttrEngraver’s name,) prefixed to ed. 1659. Johannes CHievc- 
land, ill a clerical habit, before his,works 1677, probalily fictiti¬ 
ous, as he was never in holy orders. And John Clieveland, JEL 
32 : a medallion. Fuller ; J. Basire. 


Akt. VIIL— The fVorks of that famous l^ngiish Poet, Mr. Ed¬ 
mund Spenser. Loud. 1679,^0/. 

« 

" Give a dog a bad name,” says the adage, " and hang 
him;” there being little chance of his ever losing it. In the 
same wh.y, if a man once obtain a good reputation, he will re¬ 
tain it for a long time, even when he does not really deserve it. 
It IS a great while before truth lays <3are the deception ; some 
people will not take the trouble to think at all, and some are 
unwilling to relinquish an opinion which has bnce taken root 
in tlicir minds. But at some lucky revolution of the wheel of 
time, truth at last drops out, and is found by the man who has 
boldness enough to make use of his eyes. Edmund Spenser, 
the celebrated author of the Faerie Qaeene. also produced vari¬ 
ous smaller poems, most of which were written before his great 
allegorical work. • The fame of the Faerie Queeiie has fcarried 
along the stream the cninor productions which preceded it, and 
they have oontjuued to occupy a large space iii the editions ol' 
the poet'g works. Spenser having obtained a certain degree of 
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reputation for his poetical* genius, the whole of bis minor pro¬ 
ductions, without reference to their intrinsic merits, have been 
duly published wifh that which indisputably deserved to be so; 
and they have been duly lauded for that which it was supposed 
ought to be the characteristics of his writings. In the eulo- 
giuins heaped upon Spenser’s minor poems, little discrimination 
has, jn our opinion, been exercised ; the judgment of the critic 
seems to liave been hood-wiuked, and his taste deprived of the 
faculty of distinguishing the good from thf? bad, the sou) and 
spirit from the piere corporeal substance, which is mortal 
and ought to be inhumed. This blind devption to a uame is 
not confined to Spenser, it has been paid to other men of ge¬ 
nius ; the least scrap of whose writings, the very^ dross of 
whose intellect, has been .gathered up and "preserved with 
idolatrous veneration. We do not censure the critic, for col¬ 
lecting the immature or carelfess eftusioas of a celebrated man 
—they may be useful in assisting him to fiinn an estimate of 
the mind of the writer, or, at least* of the steps by wliicli he 
arrived at excellence, and they may furnisli data for conclu¬ 
sions with respect to the science of mind. What we reprobate 
is, that |>roduciions of this**kind are not judged by their real 
value, but by the celebrity of the author, by whose fame they 
arc embalmed and consecrated. Editions are multiplied, and 
the reputation of the author may, in the end, sutfer from the 
undiscriminating praise whicii has been bestowed upon him* 
Such has been the case with Spenser’s minor poems, the merit of 
whicli, with one or two exceptions, we will venture to say, would 
not, if they had bcei\ the only offspring of his muse, have pre- 
vtmted their sinking into oblivion- They Jiave beembuoyed up 
by the support of their more meritorious and enduriiig com¬ 
panion, the Vaeriii Qwefiz/e, wliich, nevertheless, has not received 
Us due share of public attention in later times, although a suffi¬ 
cient meed of praise has been award(;d to it by tlie critics. 
Notwithstanding that Ave are prepared to pass a tolerubTy harsh 
opinion upoli the former, we have a deep veneration for the au¬ 
thor’s genius^ The wonderful fert^ity of invention, the richness 
o{ imagination, the poetical prodigality of the Faerie Quee/te has 
our unfeigned d!dmiration. ^T’he design, it is true, might hp^e 
been more judiciously framed, and the interest of the reader 
more deeply excited; but nothing can surpass the correctness 
and propriety of his description, whether real or allcgoricaL 
We are now speaking generally, for there are undoubtedly many 
defects in that extraordinary poem; but as it is»not our busi¬ 
ness td point them out in this place, we shall f)roceed tc/ the 
more immediate object of this paper, the consideration of Spen¬ 
ser’s less impeft tant poems. Thinking that veje^ Tew' 
will voluntarily go through these smaller pieces, which alto- 
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gether occupy a considerable space,.*we have determined to ex¬ 
tract so much as is really good, and thereby.enable those who 
wish to have some knowledge of Spenser’s less valuable effu¬ 
sions, to obtain it at a comparatively small expense of time. 

Spenser made his first phblic appearance, as a poet, in 
157M, at the age of twenty-five. His first essay, T/ie Shep¬ 
herd's Calendar, was'- received with considerable praisc» It 
consists of twelve eclogues, named after the twelve mouths, 
and it might have* been expected to contain in each eclogue 
something applicable to the month after which it is named. 
This, however, is not the case ; the names are nothilig more 
than signs to distinguish one eclogue from another. These 
poems a^e not marked by any j)eculiar descriptions of 
seasons or of*k'-enery: they cotisist of a mixture of love, 
theology,* and panegyric on Queen Elizabeth. Spenser has, 
apparently for the purpose of giving them a more rustic air, 
clothed them in artiquated diction, so antiquated, indeed, that 
his friend and comraentatof, E. K., thought it necessary to ac- 
conapany them, even on their first publication, with a gloss 
or explanation of the obsolete terms. The poet’s object being, 
therefore, to approximate his pasUorals to what might be con¬ 
sidered the language and station of the interlocutors, it is 
strange that he should have so far departed from nature and 
common sense, as to introduce them discussing questions of 
theology; and reasoning upon the relative merits of the Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant faiths. Such disquisitions are totally out of 
character, they are alien from the simplicity of pastoral life; they 
pre-suppose a state of civilization wholly .inconsistent with the 
ignorance bf “ shepherd sw'ains.” They contain, however, 
some, although but a small quantity of, poetry; and we can 
only account for their pop.rlarity, for they went through five 
editions in the author’s life-time, from the circumstance of their 
being almost the earliest productions in the English language 
in this liiiid of compqsition. “ For eclogue and pastoral poe- 
sie,” says Puttenham,* in enumerating the celebraTed poets of 
his time, “ Sir. Philip Sidney and Maister ChallQner, and that 
other gentleman [Spenser] who wrote the l«te Shepheardes 
Cpllender.”* These eclogues were indicated to*Sir Philip Sid¬ 
ney, who praises them, though but slightly, in his Defence of 
Poesy. “ The Shepherd’s Calendar,” says he, “ has much poetry 
in the eclogues and worth the reading, if I be not deceived.” 

The eclogue of February contains a fable of the Oak and 
the Brier, thef descriptions of which are worth quoting.^ 


, ^ * * Arte of English Poesk, 1689 . 
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“ There grew an'pged tree on the green, 
A goodly q^k sometime had it been, 

With arms full strong and largel'^ displaid, 
But of their leaves they were disaraid; 

The body big and mightily, pight, 
Thoroughly rooted and of wondrous height: 
Whylom had been the king of the field, 

And mochel mast to the husband did yield. 
And with his nuts larded many swine. 

But now iRe grey moss marred his rinc, 

His bared boughs were beaten with stofnis, ‘ 
His top was bald, and wasted with worms, 
His honour decayed, his branches sere. »• 

Hard by his side grew a bragging breerc. 
Which proudly thrust into th’ element 
And seemed to threat the firmament. ^ 

It was embellished with blossoms fair, 

And thereto aye wonned to repair 

The shepherds’ daughters to gatlier flowers, 

To paint their garlands with his colours; 

And in his small bushes used to shrowd 
The sweet nightingale singing so loud: 
Which made this foolish brecre wex so bold, 
That on a time he cast him to scold 
And sneb the good oak for he was old.” 


The description 'of the combat between Love and the 
Shepherd Thomalin is pleasingly written; and as* no other 
part worthy of being presented to the reader occurs to us, un¬ 
less we except the fable of the^Kidcf and the Fox, which is too 
long for quotation, we shall extract it, 

• “ It was upon a holy day, • 

When shepherds’ gqioms have leave to play, 
to go a shooting, * 

Long wiring up and down the land, 

With bow and bolts in either hand, 

For birds in bushes tooting; 

At length within the ivy tod, 

(There shrouded was the little god) 

» I heard a busy bustling; 

I bent my bow against the bush, ^ * 

List’ningMf any thing did rush, 

But then heard no more rustling. 

VOL, XU. PART I, h 

» 

I 
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Tho^ peeping close into the thjck> 

Might see the moving of some quick, , 

Whose shape appeared not; 

But were it fairy, hcnd,v>r snake, 

My courage earn’d it to awake, ^ 

And manfully thereat shot. 

c 

With that sprang forth a naked swain, 

With spotted wings, like peacock’s train, 

And laughing leap’d to a tree. * 

His gilden T^uiver at his back, 

And silver bow which was but slack, 

• Which lightly he bent at me. 

« 

That seeing, I^level'd agab. 

And shot at him with might and main. 

As tfiick as it bad hailed. 

So long I shot that all was spent, 

Tho’ pumy stones I hastily hent, 

And threw. But nought availed. 

He was so nimble and so wight, 

From bough to bough he leaped light, 

And oft the pumies catched. 

Therewith afraid I ran away; 

But he that carst seem’d but to play, 

A shaft in earnest snatched, 

t 

And hit me running in the heel, 

For then 1 little smait did feel, 

But soon it sore increased; 

And now it rankleth more and more, 

^ And inwardlyit festreth sore, 

Ne wote I how to cease it,” 

t 

• 

Mother Ilubberd’s Tale appears to have one of his ear¬ 
liest produftions, although not published until 1591. Spenser 
informs us, that it was composed in the " raw conceit of his 
youth but it is certainly the best and most agreeable of his 
smaller pieces. As we propose to make a few extracts from 
this pieeje, it will be necessary to give some account of it. It 
purports to one of several tales told to the author.by his 
friedds, to beguile a'season of sickness, and he was so delighted 
with it, that he deterhuined to write it down a^s nearly as pos- 
in the wqjds of honest Mother ftubbferd. The tale con- 
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sists of certain atrange adventures which betided the fox and 
the ape ; who, aftei* having opened their mutual grievances and 
disappointed hopes, determine to seel their fortunes abroad. 
The morning succeeding this doughty resolution, as soon as 
the light peeped out of “ heaven’s windows,” they betook them¬ 
selves on their journey. 

They first call a council, as to the vocation they should 
adopt; and, being discontented wi(ih the unequal distribution 
of the good things of the world, which they consider ought to 
be enjoyed in comAion, thus anticipating the view of the inge¬ 
nious author of the Political Justice^ on this subject, they eJwt 
to turn beggars, as being the freest agents in the world; but 
imagining that, without some passport, they might fun into 
danger, they agree that the ape shall play the soltlier, he 
having “ a manly semblance and small skill in anirt,” and that 
the fox shall wait upon him as his aitendfant. They gain and 
abuse the confidence of an honest hnsbandman, run away, and 
then turn priests, a change of business which presents several 
occasions for a few satirical strokes at that venerable ordfer. 
They meet with a formal prjest,” who asks them for and re¬ 
ceives their license. 

'' Which when the priest beheld, he view’d it nere, 

As if therein some text he studying were ; 

But little else (God wote) could thereof skill; 

For, read he could not, evidence, nor will, 

Netell a written word, ne write a.letlcr, 

Ne make one title worse, ne make one better; 

Of such deep learning little had he need, 

Ne yet of Latin, ne of Greek, that»breed 
Doubts 'mongst divines, and difference of texts, 

From whence arise diversity of sects, 

V And hateful heresies, of God abhor’d; « 

But this'good Sir did follow the plain word, 

Ncmedh^with their controversies vain; 

All his care^V^as, his service v^ell to sain. 

And to read homelies oi>holidays. 

When that was done, he might attend his plays ; 

An easie life, and fit high God to please.” 

They next appear at court, where they meet with great 
success *, but their misdeeds become so enormojfs, that they 
are soon obliged to fly. The poet here takeiJ aii opportunity* to 
contrast a good with a bad courtiel:. These portraiyi are exe¬ 
cuted with considerable force and point, and convtiy a tolerabij-* 
good idea of the manners of the poet’s contemporary Vidnrtiers. 
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** Yet the brave Courtier^ in whosj beautious thought. 
Regard of honour harbours more than ou'ght. 

Doth loath such base condition, to backbite 
Anies good name for envy or despite: / 

He stands on terms of honourable mind, 
aVe will be carried with the common wind 
Of courts inconstant mutabilitie, 

Ne after evet tattling fsfble flie ; 

But hears, and sees the follies of the rest/ 

And thereof ^thers for himself the best. 

He will not creep, nor crouch with fained face : 

Bvt wallas upright with comely steadfast pace, 

And unto all doth yield due curtesie : 

But not with kissed hand below the knee, 

As-that same apish crue is wont to do ; 

For he disdains himself Fembase thcre-to. 

He hates foul leasings, and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery; 

And lothful idleness he doth detest, 

The canker-worm of every gentle brest; 

The which to banish with fair exercise 
Of knightly feats, he daily doth devise/' 

• « V « « *4^ 

“ Thus when this courtly gentleman with toil 
Himself hath wearied, he doth recoil , 

Unto his rest, and there with sweet delight 
Of musick’s skill revives his toiled spright; 

Or else with loves, anfi ladies gentle sports. 

The joy of youth, himself he rccomforts : 

Or lastly, when the body list to pause, 

His mind unto^he Muses he with-draws; , 
Sweet lady Muses, ladies of delight. 

Delights of life, and orfiaments of light, ^ 

With whom he close confers with wise discourse, 

Of Nature’s works, of heaven^8^:ontinual course, 

Of forrain lands, of people diflerent, 

Of kingdoms’ change, of divers government, 

Of dreadful battails, of renowned knights; 
t^ith which he kindleth his ambitious sprights 
To like desire ^nd praise of noble fame, 

The only up-shot whereto he doth aim: 

Forhll his mind on honour fixed is, ' 

To ivhich he levels all his purposes, 
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And in his prince's service spends his days. 

Not so much to gain, or for to raise 
Himself to high degree, as for his gv ,tce, 

And i^isdiking to win worthy place. 

Through due deserts and comely carriage, 

In what-so please employ lys personage, 

**rhat may be matter meet to gain him praise ; 

For he is fit to use in all assays, • * 

Whether for arms and warlike amenance. 

Or else for wise and civil governance. 

For he is practiz’d well in policy, 

And thereto doth his courting most apply 
To learn the enterdeal of princes strange, * 

To mark th* intent of counsels, and the change 
Of states, and eke of private men some-while. 
Supplanted by fine falsehood and fair guile ;• 

Of all the which he gathereih what is fit 
T’enrich the storehouse of his powerful wit, 

Which through wise speeches, and grave conference, 
He daily ekes, and brings to excellence. 

Such is the rightful Courtier in his kind : 

But unto such the ape lent not his mind ; 

Such were for him no fit companions. 

Such would descry his lewd conditions : 

But the young lusty gallants he did chose 
To follow, meet to jvhom he might disclose 
His witless pleasance, and ill-pleasing vain. 

A thousand ways he them could entertain. 

With all the thriftless games that d^ay be found. 

With mumming and with masking all around, 

Withd ice, with cards, with halliards far unfit, 

• With shuttlecocks, misseeming manly wity 
With courtizans and costly riotize, 

Whereof Vtjll somewhat to his shiAre did rise: 

' ’fw a 

Ne them to pleasure, would he sometimes scorn 
A Pander’s coat (so basely was he born ;) 

There-to he could fine loving verses frame, 

And play the poet oft. But ah ! for shame, 

Let not sweet poets’ praise,'whose only pride 
Is vertue to advance, and vice deride, 

Be* with the work of loseU wit defam’d, . 

Nc let frtich verses poetry be naui’u; * 

Yet he the nSme on him would rashly take, , 
Maugre the sacred muses, and it make 
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A servant to the vile afFection 
Of such, as he depended most upon. 

And with the sugry sweet thereof allure 
Chaste ladies* ears to fantasies impure. 

To such delights the noble wits he led 
Which him reliev’d^ and their vain humors fed 
With fruitless follies, and unsound delights. 

But if, perhaps, into theii’ noble sprights 
Desire of honour, or brave thought of arm/». 

Did ever creep, then, with his wicked charms 
And strong conceits, he would it drive away, 

N^suffer it to l^oiise there half a day. 

And when-so love of letters did inspire 
Tltoir gentle wits, and kindly ^ise desire. 

That chiefly doth each noble mind adorn. 

Then he wtAild scoffaj: learning, and eke acorn 
The sectaries thereof, as people base, 

< And simple men, which never came in place 
Of world’s affairs, but in dark ^orners mewd, 

Muttred of matters, as their books them shewd, 

Ne other knowledge ever did attain, 

But with their gowns their gravity maintain. 

For them he would his impudent lewd speaeli 
Against God's holy ministers oft reach, 

And mock divines and their profession : 

What else then did be by progression,, 

But •mock high God himself, whom they profess ? 

But what car'd he for God or godliness ? 

All his care was himself how to advance. 

And to uphold his courtly countenance.” 

The miseries of, a courtier hunting for a place aroi de¬ 
scribed with a strength of feeling and a pregnaint brevity of 
expression, w.hich lias ma^e the [lassagc on^,of the most 
'celebrated of his poems. r'' 

^ Full little knowest vhou that hajrtnot tridc 
What hell it is, in suing, long to bide: 

To lose good days that might be better spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 

To spef,d to day, to be put back to morrow ; 

To feed^on ho^e, to pine with fear and sorrow; 

To have thy princes grace, yet want her peers; • 

To Iftlve.thy asking, yet wail many yeers; 

Te (ret thy soul with crosses and with cares; 

To cat ^hy heart through comfcrtlcss despairs; 
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To fawn^ to crouch, wait, to ride, to run. 

To spend, to«give, to want, to be undone.” 

The two alventurers, after leaving court, are tempted to 
avail themselves ei' the opportunity presented by the king of 
the forest being asleep, to steal his crown and sceptre, and his 
hide/wliich lie had doft for heat.” The fox on this, a% on all 
other occasions, supports his character of a cunning politician; 
but it requires considerable persuasions to *allay the feats of 
the ape, who is deStined to perform the tlieft. Tlio manner in 
which he effects this piece of treason, which is succeded by,an 
usurpation, and speedy disgrace, is very cleverly described. 

‘MiOth was the ape (though-praised) to adventure, 

Yet faintly ’gan into hw work to enter, 

Afraid of every leaf that stirr'd him by, 

And every stick that underneath did ly ; 

Upon his tiptoes nicely he up went. 

For making noise, and still his ear he lent » 

To every sound that und^r heaven blew, ^ 

Now went, now stept, now crept, now backward drew, 

That it good sport had been him to have eyd: 

Yet at the last (so well he him applyd,) 

Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 

Ilo all those royal signs had stoln away, 

And with the fox's help lliptii borne aside, 

Into u secret cornjjr uuespidc.” 

Muiopohnos; or, the Fate of the Ihitlerfli/, is a very ])llhsant 
little poem, in wliich Spenser’s descr#[)tive powers are shewn to 
great advantage- The description of Ciariuii, the youthful but¬ 
terfly, is very elegant and poetical. 

“ The fresh young fly, in whom the kindly*fire 
Of lustljil youth begamto kindle fast. 

Did mucH disdain to subject his desire 
To loathsoifi sloth, or hours in case to wast, 

But joy’d to range abroad in fresh attire, 

Through the wide compass of the airy coast, 

And with unwearied wings each part t'inquire, 

Of the wide rule of his renowned sire. 

IJor he so swift and nimble was of flight, • 

That from his lower tract he dar’d to fly * 

Up to the (jouds, and thence, v^ith pine(?ns light, 

To mount aloft unto the crystal sky. 
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To view the workmanship of heaven’s hight: 
Whence, down descenditig, he along wouldrfly 
Upon the streaming rivers, sport to find; 

And oft would dare to tempt the troublous winy. 


So, on a guranier*s day, when season mild 
With gentle calm the world had quieted. 

And high in heaven Hyperion’s fiery child 
Ascending, did his beams abroad dis-spred,* 
Whiles all the*heavens on lower creatures sinild; 
Young Clarion, with vauntful lustyhed, . 

Aftfr his j^uise did cast abroai^ to fare, 

And thereto ’gan Ids furnitures prepare. 


His breast-plate first, that was of substance pure, 
Before his noble heart he firmly bound. 

That mouglit his life from iron death assure, 

And ward his gentle corps fron^cruel wound ; 

For it, by art, was framed to endure 
The bit of baleful steel, and bitter stound. 

No less than that which Vulcane made to shield 
Achilles life from fate of Troyan field. 


And tbtn about his shoulders broad he threw 
An hairy hide of some wild beast, whom he, 
jn salvage forest, by adventure slew. 

And reft the spoil his oniamcnt to be; 

Which, spreading all his back with dreadful view, 
Made all that him so horrible did see. 

Think him Alcides, with the lyon’s skin, 

When the Neeme*an conquest he did win. 

c- 

* 

Upon his head his glistering bnrganet, 

The which was wrought by wondsrous device, 

And curiously engraven, he did set: 

The metal was of rare and passing price; 

Not Belbo steel, nor brass from Corinth fet, 

Ntr costjy Oricalch from strange Phcenice; 

But such as could both Phoebus arrows ward, 
And th' hailing d^rts of heaven beating hard. 
.Thereiu two deadly weapons fixt he bore, ^ 
Strongly butlaunced towards either side, 
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Like two sharp spears, bis enemies to gore: 

Like as a warlike brigandinc applide 
Tofighti lays forth her threatful pik*::$ afore. 

The engiii^ which in them sad death do hide: 

So didthis n^ut-strctch his fearful horns, 

Yet so as him their terroar more adorns. 

* 

Lastly, his shiny wings as silver^bright, 

Painted with thousand colours, passing far 
All painters’ s\i11, he did aboiit him dight: 

Not half so many sundry colours are * 

In Iris’ bow, iie heaven doth shine so bright. 

Distinguished with many .a twinkling stdl, * 

Nor Juno's Bird in her eye-spotted train, 

So many goodly colours ddth contain,” 

Clarion being thus prepared, addresses himself to his jour* 

“ The woods, the rivers, ak»d the medows green, 

With his air-cutting wings he measured wide, 

Ne did he leave the mountains bare unseen. 

Nor the rank grassiefens delights iintridc. 

But none of these, however sweet they been. 

Mote please his fancy, nor him cause t’ abide : 

His clioiceful sense with every change doth fit, 

No common things may please a wavering wit. 

To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Hinn wholly carried, to refresh his sprights: 

There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

Pours forth sweet odors, and alluring sights ; 

And Art, with her contending, doth asfUrc 
T’ excel the natural w'4;h made delights ; 

And all tliat fair or pleasant may be found. 

In riotous o^ess doth there abound* 

• 

There he arriving, round about doth fly, 

From bed to bed, from one to other border, 

And takes survey with curious, busie eye, 

Of every flowre and herb there set in order; 
flow this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, , 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 

Ne with hi‘s feet their silken leaves deface, 

But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 


$ 
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And evermore, with most variet]( 

And change of sweetness (for all changers sweet,) 

He casts his glutton sense to satisfie, 

Now sucking of the sap of herbs most meet, i 
Or of the dew, which yet on them doth ^ 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet; 

And then he pearcheth on some branch thereby, 

To weather hjjim, and h\% moist wings to dry," 

He is, at length, caught in the web of Aro^nol, a spider, the 
anc;ient enemy of his house, and * 

** Thgre the fond J|.y entangled, strugled long 
Himself to free thereout, but all in vain ; 

Fof striding more, the more iq laces strong 
ilirnsclf he tide, and wrapt his wings twain 
In limy snard& the subtil loups among; 

That in the end he breathless did remain, 

• And all his youthly forces idly spent. 

Him to the mercy of th' avengiv lent. 

Which, when the griosly tyrant did e'^py. 

Like a grim lyon rushing with fierce might 

Out of his den, he seized greedily 

On the resistless prey, and, with fell spight, 

, Under ti e (eft wing strook his weapon sly 
Into his heart, that his deep groning spwght, 

Inblobdy streams, forth fled into the air. 

His body left the spectacle of care.” 

The piece, entitled 27ie Ruins of lime, discloses its sub¬ 
ject in its name. Its principal feature is the lamentation of the 
city of Verulain, und»r the emblematical reprcserjtatiou of a 
female over the decay of her towers and palaces; in the course 
of which, the lady takes occation to moralize on^tbe transitory 
nature of human things, and, afterwards, adverts,to the death of 
the,Earl of Leicester. To the coimncudation of this noble¬ 
man and his family, the poem is, in fact, ^specially devoted. 
The general subject is undoubtedly a fine one, but the poet 
has made but little of it; the poem containing neither gran¬ 
deur, subjimity, nor pathos. His reflections on the instability 
of terrestrial institutions and human affairs are not to be,com- 
pared'to the eloquent and imaginative moralizations of Jeremy 
Taylor, in his Holi/ Dpng, There is something^spirit-stirring, 
hftgsever, in tHe^interrogations in the following stanzas. 
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“ Look back, who list, i(pto the former ages, 

And call to cqunt, what is of them become: 

Where be those learned wits and : etique sages, 

Which ofVll wisdom knew the perfeet soinme : 

Wliere thoSe^'eat warriors, which did overcome 
The world with conquest of their might and main, 

* And made one mcar of th’ earth and of their raign ? 

• • 

What now is,of th’ Assyrian lyoness, 

Of whom no footing now on eartli ajtpcars ? 

What of the Persian bear’s ontrageousness. 

Whose memory is <|nite worn out with years: 

Who of the Grecian iibbard now ought, hears, * 

That over-ran the east with greedy pnwro, ^ • 

And left his whelps their kingdoms to devoure ? 

f 

And whore, is that same great seven-headed hcasl, 

That made all nations vassals of her pride. 

To fall before her feet at Jier behcast, 

And in the neck of all the world did ride ? 

Where doth she all that wondrous wealth now hide? 

With her own weight down pressed now she lies. 

And by her heaps her hugeness testifies.” 


T/ie Ti'iirs of the Mum consists of the complaints of the 
nine Muses over the .decay of learning, patronage. &c.; com¬ 
plaints which few people, acquainted with Spenser,’.s life, will 
think lie had a right to make, with reference to any personal 
neglect or discouragement. These |)ieces are chiefly wortliy ot 
notice on account of tlie harmony of the numbers. 

Of the Phions of the World’s VaniU/, we have nothing 
more to say, tlvaii that they are tolerable exemplifications ot 
their subject. Duphuaida, which was published in is 

an elegy on-the death of lady j)f the Howard family ; very 

long, very dull, and very unnatural. 

In the year 1695, Spenser ]iubhshed Lolin Clout s come 

Home again, a sort of pasto’ral. giving an accouiit of his retiftn 
to England, of his presentation to Queen Elizabeth, and of 
several persons attached to the court. It might be highly in¬ 
teresting at the time it was written, but its chief interest is now 
lost; i.t possesses nothing striking, either m cbiiractel' or de- 

scription, to attract a modern reader. . „ • 

Ill the same year appeared h\s ^strop/iel, a senes ot poems 

on the death of Sir Philip Sidney. It is very remarkable, Uiat 
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Spenser, in celebrating' the mempry^and death of his amiable 
and gallant patron, for whom he appears tc^ have entertained 
much affection, should hardly display a single particle of feel¬ 
ing. These poems are the very essence of conaeit and pedan¬ 
try, and never once awaken the slightest eny^ticfti in the reader. 
The mere prose narration of his death is worth a thousand of 
such verses. 

An absurd passion prevailed at this time, of clothing all 
subjects in a pastoVal dress. * Spenser was either too indolent 
or wanted originality to strike out a new patlf, and he adopted 
the fashion, which is one of the most stupid ffetions that ever 
was invented, and can only be rendered agreeable by consum¬ 
mate gen^s, which ^can throw a halo around every thing. 
Spenser has produced nothing like Milton's beautiful poem, 
Lycidas; tn f;]tct, he has introduced into Astrophel little, it any¬ 
thing, original, either *in thought or expression, to elevate it 
above mediocrity. % The mourning Muse of Tkest^lis is, perhaps, 
the best of these poems, and is remarkable for the metre in 
whic[i it is written,—iambic lines of three feet,—and for the pe¬ 
culiar melody with which he has invested it. A specimen is 
given in the following lines, the firSt eight of which are much 
praised by T. Warton. The subject is the grief of Stella for 
the loss of Astrophel. 


The blinded archer-boy, 

Like lark in showre of rain. 

Sale bathing of his wings, ^ 

• And glad the time did spend 
Under those crystal drops. 

Which fell from her fair eyes, 

And at their brightest beams 
Him proynd in lovely wise ; 

Yet sory for her grief, 

Which he could not amend, 

The gentle boy 'gau wipe her eyes. 

And clear those lights, x*. 

Those lights, tl rough which 

His glory and his conquests shine. 
The Graces tuckt her hair. 

Which hung, like threds of gold, 
Along her ivoiy brest, 

Tfhe treasure of delights. 

All things jvith her \o weep, 

V It seemed, did incline ; ^ 
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The trees, the the dales/ 

The» caves, the stones so cold. 

The ayr did help them mouai, 

^Vith dark clouds, rain, and mist, 

Fo?b?fcring many a day 
To clear it sell* again.” 

We should not do justice, however, to Spenser, if we 
omitted to quote portrait of Sidney, contained in the piece 
called An Elegy, or Friend's Passion for his Aslrophel, the third 
stanza of which is particularly good. ’ • 

** Within these woods, of Arcadie, * 

He chief delight and|)lcasure took, 

And on the niountain*Parthenie, • 

Upon the crystal liquid brook, 

The Muses met him evVy* day. 

That taught him sing, to write, and say. 

When he descended down the mount, 

His personage seem'd most divine; 

A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his love chearful eiiic: 

To hear him speak, and sweetly smile, 

You wore in Paradise the while. 

« 

A sweet attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 

Continual comforts iu a fa<^, 

The lineaments of Gospel books: 

I trow, that countenance cannot lie, 

Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 

Was never eye t/id see that face, 

Was u^\ver ear did hear that tongue, 

Was never mind did mind his grace, 

That ever thought the travel long: 

But eyes, and ears, and ev’ry thought, 

Were with his sweet perfections caught.” 

9 

Tie poems of our author which were ijext printed, ar« his 
Amoretti, or Sonnets, written, it is said, on the lady whom he 
afterwards married, and published in 1596. A bad sonnet is 
one of the dullest things in creation, and a kbries. of t^em' 
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absolutely intolerable. Those in question are, for the most 
part, cold, passionless, and conceited; indeed, we actually feel 
it a task to get through them. We shall be able, however, to 
select two or three sonnets which are worth quoting, not only 
as specimens of the poet’s manner, but possessing some 
degree of merit. r 

SpGnser describes, in a very pleasing style, the 'quiet 
happiness of married love. ^ 

‘^The'doubt which yc misdeem, fair love is iain, 

, That fondly*fcar to lose your liberty, 

When losing one, two liberties yc gain. 

And mckc hi^ bound that bondage earst did' fly. 

Sw,eet be the bands, the which true love doth ty, 

Without constraint, or dre^d of any ill: 

The gentle l^rd feels no captivity 

Within her cage, but sings, and feeds her fill. 

Where pride dare not approach, nor discord spill 
The league 'twixt them, that loyal love hath bound ; 

But simple truth and mutual gl)od will, 

Seeks with sweet peace to salve each others’ wound; 

There faith doth fearless dwell in brasen towrc, 

And spotless pleasure builds her sacred bowre.” 


The seventy-third sonnet, though turning on a conceit, is 
pre'ttily expressed. 

t 

“ Being myself captived here iu care, 

My heart, whom non^ with servile bands can ty. 

But the fair tresses of your golden hair, 

Breaking his prison, forth to you doth fly. 

Like as a bird, t^at in one’s hand doth spy 
Desired food, to it doth make his flight; 

Even so my heart, that Vj^out on y6ur fair eye 
To feed his fill, flies back unto your sigh^ 

Do you him take, and in your bc^om bright 
Gently encage, that he may be your thrall: 

Perhaps he there may learn, with rare delight. 

To sing your name and praises over all. 

That it hereafter may you not repebt 
Him lod|}ng iu your bosom to have lent ” 

« . 

And the folbwing one is in a rather more impUssioned strain, 
fhan is With him. 
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' Fair bosom, fraught W}th vertue's richest treasure, 

The nest love, the lodging of delight, 

The bowre of bliss, the paradice of pleasure, 

The sabred harbour of that heavenly spright; 

How was l>r&icisht with your lovely sight. 

And my fsail thoughts too rashly led astray ? 

* Whiles diving deep through amorous insight, 

On the sweet spoil of beauty^hey did pr^y. 

And Twixt her paps, like early fruit in May, 

Whose harvest aeem'd to hasten now apare, 

They loosely did their wanton wings display, 

And there to rest themselves did bold^ place: 

Sweet thoughts, I envy your so happy rest, * 

Which oft I wisht, yet never was so blest/’ , 

* • 

We shall only quote two inore,sonuets,^hich are better 
than the rest. 

Fair is my love, when her fair golden hairs, 

With the loose wind yc* waving chance to mark : 

Fair when the rose in her red cheek appears, 

Or, in her eyes, the fire of*love doth spark. 

Fair when her brest like a rich laden bark, 

With prepions merchandize she fortli doth lay; 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away, 

But fairest she, when so she doth display , 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight 
Througli which her words so wise^do make their way, 

To bear the message of her gentle spright: 

The rest be works of Nature’s wonderment, 

^ But this the work of hearts’ astonishment/’ 

» , 4r ^ « 

Le( not^one spark of filthy lust&il fire 
Break out, that may her sacred peace molest : 

Ne one light* glance of ^nsual desire 

Attempt to work her gentle mind's unrest; 

But pure affections bred in spotless brest, 

And modest thoughts, breath’d from wcU-tempred spirits, 

Go visit her, in her chaste bowre of rest, 
vAccompani’d with angel-like delights. < 

There fill your self with those most joyou^ bights 
The which my self could never yet attain: 
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But speak no word to her of .th(;^e sad plights, 

Which her too constant stiffness doth (^nstrain ; 

Only behold her rare perfection, 

And bless your fortune’s fair election.” ^ 

^ * 

The poet grows warmer in his Epithalamion. As speci¬ 
mens, the two following stanzas may be selected : 


“ Wake now/my love, awake; for it is time 
The rosie morn long since left Tithon’s betl, 

All ready toiler silver coach to clime, 

And Phoebus ’gins to show his glorious head. 

HSirk ! how thf chearful birds do chaunt their laies, 
Apd carrot of love’s praise. 

The irferry lark her mattins ^ings aloft, 

The thrush feplies, the mavis descant plays. 

The ouzel shrils, the fuddock warbles soft; 

So goodly all agree with sweet consent. 

To this day’s meriment. 

Ah! my dear love, why do ye ^leep thus long, 

When meeter were that ye should now awake, 

T’await the coming of your joyous make, 

And hearken to the birds love-learned song, 

The deawie leaves among ? 

For they of joy and pleasance to you sing. 

That all the woods them answer, and their cccho ring.” 
,•***'* • 

“ Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did ye see 
So fair a creature in yeur town before ? 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she. 

Adorn’d with beauties grace and vertues store : 
tier goodly eyef like saphires shining bright, 

Her forehead ivory white. 

Her cheeks like apples which th4 sun hath rudded. 

Her lips like cherries, charming men to bit^. 

Her brest like to a bowl of crea^ uncrudded. 

Her paps, like lilies, budded, 

Her snowie neck like to a marble towre. 

And all her body like a palace fair. 

Ascending up, with many a stately stair. 

To honour’s seat, and chastities sweet bowre 
Why stand ye ftill, ye virgins, in amaze, 

UpesR her so to gaze ? 
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Whiles yt’ forget your former lay losing, 

To which thc^woods did answer, and your echo ring.*' 

The four liymns in honour of love and beauty were pub¬ 
lished in 1696, aiid'^ivere dedicated to the Countesses of Cum¬ 
berland and Warwick. The dedication is not a little curious, 
and ihanifests something very like insincerity. The ladies 
were, probably, of a serious turn. ^ ^ 

“ Having,” he «ays, “ in the greener times of my youth, com¬ 
posed these former two hymns in the praise of love and beauty, apd 
hading that the same too much pleased those of like age and disposi¬ 
tion, which being loo vehemently carried with kind of aff^tion, do 
rather suck out poison to their strong passion, than* honey to their 
honest delight; I was moved by the one of you two most excellent 
ladies, to call in the same. BiitJ being unalde so to do, by reason 
that many copies thereof were formerly scattered ^broad, 1' resolved 
at least to amend, and, by way of retraction, to reformUhem, making 
(instead of those two >1ymns of earthly or natural Love and Beauty) 
two others, ol'licavenly and celestial. The which I do dedicate joyrfcly 
unto you two honourable sisters, s^s to the most excellent and rare orna¬ 
ments of all true love and beauty, both in the one and the other kind : 
humbly beseeching you to vouchsafe the patronage of them, and to 
accept this my humble service, in lieu of the great graces and honour- 
aide favours which yc daily shew unto me, until such time as I may, by 
better means, yield you some more notable testimony of my thankful 
mind and dutiful happiness. And even so I pray for your happi¬ 
ness.” » < 

• • 

There is nothing in the hymn in honour of Lofe which 
strikes ns as particularly worthy of being extracted; but some 
exceedingly beautiful lines, paitly oPa metaphysical cast, oc¬ 
cur in the hymn in honour of Beauty. 

^‘Thereof, as every earthly thing partakes^ 

Or morc*or less by influence divine. 

So jt more fair accordingly it makes. 

And the gross matter of this earthly mine 
Which closeih^t, thereaf^r doth refine, 

^Doing away the dross which dims the light 
Of that fair beam, which therein is empight. 

For through infusion of celestial powre, 

Tlje duller earth it quickneth with delight, ^ 

And life-full spirits privately doth poure ^ * 

Through all the parts, that to the lookers sight • 

They seem to please. That is, thy soveraign mi^t, 

VOL. XII. rAUT I. M . 
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O Cyprian Quein, which flowing from the beam 
Of thy bright star, thou into them dost stream. 

That is the thing which giveth pleasant grace/ 

To all things fair, that kindleth lively fir^ f 
Light of thy lamp, which shining in the fac^ 

Thence to the soul darts amorous desire, 

And robs the hearts of Jhose which it admire ; 
Therewith thou pointest thy son’s pois’ned arrow, 
That wounds the life, and wastes the inmost marrow. 

t 

How vainly, then, do idle wits invent, 

'Hiat beautv if nought else, but mixture made 
Qf colours fair, and goodly temperament 
Of p6re compl^ions, that shall quickly fade 
Ahd pass |way, like to a summer's shade, 

Or that it is but comely composition 
Of parts well measur’d, with meet disposition. 

Hath white and red in it suct^wondrouspowre, 

That it can pierce through fh’ eyes unto the hart. 

And therein stir such rage and restless stowre. 

As nought but death can stint his dolours smart ? 

Or can proportion of the outward part 
Move such affection in the inward mind. 

That it can rob both sense and reason blind ? 

• < 

Why do not then the blossoms of the field. 

Which are araid with much more orient hew, 

And to the sense moA dainty odours yield. 

Work like impression in the looker’s view ? 

Or why do not fair pictures like powre shew. 

In which, of;,-times, we nature see of art 
Excel’d, in perfect limming eyery part? 

But, ah ! believe me, there is more than pg, 

That works such wonders in the mind of men. 

I, that have often prov'd,too well it know; 

And who so list the like assays to ken. 

Shall find by trial, and confess it then, 

^ Th^C beauty is not, as fond men misdeem, 

An outward shew of things, that only seem. ' 

Fof that same goodly hew of'white and red, 

W^th which the cheeks are sprinkled, shall decay; 
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And those sweet rasie I^aves^ so fairlyVpred 
Upon the lips,^hali fade and fall away 
To that thfy were, even to corrupted f.lay. 

That golden wire, those sparkling stars so bright, 

Shall turil to«dust, and lose their goodly light. 

• 

but that fair lamp, from whose celestial ray 
That light proceeds which kindlfy.h Love's fife, 

Shall never extingnisht, nor decay. 

But, when the vital spirits do expire, 

Unto her native planet shall retire : 

For it is heavenly born, and cannot die^ 

Being a parcel of the purest sky,” * 

* • 

In speaking of the imagination of thb lover, which ''sees 
Helen’.s beauty in a brow of Egypt,” the poet i«m?^rks,— 

“ In which, how many wonders do they read 
To their conceit, that others never see, 

Now of her smdes, with v^hich their souls they feed, 

Like gods with nectar in their banquets free, 

Now of her looks, which like to cordials be; 

But when her words’enibassadc forth she sends, 

Lord, how sweet tnusick that unto them lends! 

Sometimes upon her forehead they behold 
A thousand Graces masking in delight, • 

Sotnelnnes, with her eye-lids they unfold 
Ten thousand sweet belgards, wlAch, to their sight, 

Do seem like twinkling stars in frosty night: 

But on her lips, like rosie buds in May, 

So many millions of chaste pleasurcaplay.” 

» 

The *two’hymns of Heavenly Love and Beauty are by no, 
means of an inspkitd kind. 

The same year (1596) he produced his Prothalamion, in 
honour of the double marriage of Lady Elizabeth and Lady 
Catherine Somerset- This piece, though defective as a poem, 
contains a good deal of poetical imagery, but it is chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished for the peculiar melody of its stanzas, an Ct^ample 
of whidh we subjoin. 

There in a meadow, by the riveV's side, 

A flock of Nymphs I chanced to espy, 
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All lovely daughters of the flooc^^ thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks, all loose, un^dc, 

As each had been a bride, 

f 

And each one had a little wicker basket. 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiously, ^ ' 

In which they gather’d flowers to fill their Ifasket; 
!\nd, with fine fingers, cropt full feateously 
The tender stalks on hie. 

Of every sort, which in that meadow grew^. 

They gathered some ; the violet pallid blow, 

The little dazie, that at evening closes. 

The virgin lilli^, and the primrose trew^ 

With store of vermeil roses, ■ 

Tfi de^k their bridegrooms' (losies, 

Against the bfidalc day, which was not long: 
SweetThUmes, run^softly,till I end my song!” 


We believe, the foregoing extracts include nearly the 
whole of what is really admiraVle in the minor poems of 
Spenser. That they are not more spirited, more poetical, and 
more natural, is owing to the indolent turn of his mind, which 
rather inclined him to follow than to lead others. There was a 
voluptuous repose about him which prevented him from leaving 
the beaten track, which induced him to rest satisfied with the 
sulijects on which poetical talent was ordinarily exercised, and 
with the forms of composition jn whiclj they were invented, 
models on- which natural sentiment, and the simple language 
of passion, were sacrificed to absurd fictions and cold inge¬ 
nuity. His smaller pieces we, in consequence, very far from 
being attractive ; they are, in fact, for the most part, actually 
dull. T/i€ Faerie Queette is of a different stamp. It was written 
at a more mature agg, and was the great foundation on which 
he was to build his fame ; his spirit was sharpened, and his 
energy more eycited. The Faerie Queene is occasionally .languid, 
hut very seldom, if ever, dull: we have not the same sense of 
weariness in reading it, that we feel in the peraSal of the greater 

f iart of the pieces we have been discussing. Another reason 
or this difference is, that The Faerie Queene is a narra¬ 
tive, embracing a series of adventures which constantly keep 
the poet alive; he never has to stop or hunt for subjects to des¬ 
cant upbn ; h/it being once embarked in the stream, he is 
carried vigorously down it. Almost all his minor poeAis, on 
the contrary, may be called m^re voluntaries, in the composition 
of which tht. poet does not manifest any thing like earnestness 
or enthusiafmV and yet he has extended some of them to a 
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tery considerable length. 'Two or three of those pieces, how» 
ever, are either wholly, or in part, of a narrative kind, and in 
tliese Spensen appears to be animated with an additional 
degree of vigour, as, for instance, in Mother Hubberd's Tale, the 
Fate of the Ihtllirf y, and the fables of the Oak and the liritr, 
and the Rid the Fox, in the Shepherd's Calendar, un¬ 
doubtedly the best of his minor pieces^ \Ve now take our leave 
of the Minor Poems of Spenser, which we have treated Avith 
great freedom, bu^ at the same time, with impartiality ; in dis¬ 
missing them in this way, however, we cannot help recommend¬ 
ing to those who delight in the world offictron, to devote a ffcw 
spare hours to the perusal of the Faerie Queene, which has not 
met the attention which it readily deserves. * ■ 


Art. IX.— The Life of Mr, Thomas Firmin, late Citizen of 
London, Written bi/ one of his most intimate Acquaintance, 
With a Sermon on Luke x. 3(5, 37, preached on the Occasion 
of his Death, Together with an Account of his lieligion^ and 
of the present State of the Unitarian Controversty, London: 
Printed and sold bj/ A, Baldwin, in Warwick Lane. 1698. 

This very interesting little volume exhibits the portrait*of' 
one of the worthiest nfen that'ever existed; and is ptherwise 
important, as shewing how the virtues of integrity, benevolence, 
and perseverance, may exalt an individual above the artificial 
distinctions of rank, and neutralize the prejudices against 
humble station, mean occupation, and religious dissent. 

The ideas of nobleness, generosity, influence, and autjmrity, 
do nt)t very readily associate with our notions of a shopkeeper; 
and yet Mr. Firmin, a shopkeeper, of Leadenhall-street, was 
one of tile finest examples of thdse united attfibutes. Ilis # 
virtues did not rai^f him out of his line of life, but they made 
him admirable in the discharge of its duties; and serve to prov^ 
a most flattering truth, that there is nothing in the practice 
of the lower branches of commerce Avhich unhts a man for the 
discharge of the highest functions of a citizen and social being, 
which unfits him for the companionship of the great and the 
good—which unfits him from the pursuit and in^stigation^of 
truths of the most important an<l the most ntffeful kind. 

The progress of education will still furtfier shew,.^hat there 
is not the slightest necessity for a tradesman to begeitlmr igno¬ 
rant, vulgar, or coarse; though, ip the present state <Jf things. 
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it would be very difficult to convinoe a person of fashion t1iat 
bad English ana bad manners do not necessarily go along with 
the counter, and the yard-wand, and the scales. Mr. ^rrain, 
however, joined the strictest attention to his business with the 
most benevolent and enlightened projects f4or Ifne benefit of his 
fellow-citizens. He never neglected his customers, and yet he 
enjoyeS the society and engaged the friendship of some of the 
greatest men of,his time.,, A more useful, a more active, a 
more happy, and a more respectable life, was, probably, never 
led by any other human being, than by Thomas Firmin. 

• The extracts'we shall make from ihis little volume will 
fully bear us out in all we have said. It is written with great 
simplicity, and carites evident inarks of being composed by a 
friend w,lio valued the worth which long intimacy had made 
hiin well adjuainted.with. • 

We' will quote the opening of the Memoir, which puts 
the reader in 'possession of the facts relative to the early life of 
Mr. Firmin. 

“ The long acquaintance and intimate friendship I had with Mr. 
Firmin are, 1 confess, warrantable Causes that so many do expect 
from me an account of his memorable life. If some other man 
would answer the public expectation with more address, as to ex¬ 
pression, method, number, and value of observations and reflections; 
in a word, more ambitiously : yet 1 will not be wanting in sincerity or 
truth. 

“ Thomas Firmin was born at Ipswich, in Suffolk, in the month 
of* June, anno 1632, being the son of Henry Firmin, and of Prudence, 
his wife. , Henry and Prudence, as*^they did* not overflow with wealth 
of the world, so neither was their condition low or strait. God gave 
them,—the wish of Solomon,—neither poverty nor riches; but that 
middle estate and rank which containeth all that is valuable and 
desirable in wealth, without the gaudery, vanity, and temptations, that 
generally adhere to riches. But these two were very considerable in 
their degree, or place^both as to esteem and plenty, by means ofe their 
sobriety, diligence, and good conduct, the effects of thVir piety. They 
were of the number of thos^who wefe then called Puritans, by the 
looser sort of people, who were wont to impute precisiannism, or 
affected puritanism, to such as were more devottt, and, withal, more 
conscientious and exemplary, than ordinary, though in'the way of 
the Church of England. 

“ When he was of capable years for it, they put their son, 
Thomas Firmin, to an apprenticeship in London, under a master who 
was, liy sect or opinion, an Arminian, a hearer of Mr. John Goodwyn. 
Our young m*§n, accompanying his master to the elegant a«d learned 
sermons of Mr. Goodwyn, soon exchanged the harsh opinions of 
Calvin, in^which he had been'educated, for those more honourable to 
Gcd, and n^pre accountable to the human reason, of Arminius, and 
the Remonstrants. And now it w^s that he learned, as was the 
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(»o%mendable custom of thos6 times^ to write short-hand; at which 
he was so dexterous^ that he would take into a book any sermon that 
he heard, word for word, as it was Sj;oke by the preacher, if the 
sermon were ndt delivered with too much precipitance. Of this he 
made a double us^, both then, and in the very busiest part of his life; 
for if the sermon was*considerable for judicious morality, or weig'hty 
argun^^nts, he ofte^ read it, in his short-hand notes, for Jiis own 
further improvement, and then took the pains to write it out, in 
words at length, for the benefit of his^acquaintance. He left behind 
him a great many little books of that kind; sermons, copied fair 
from his short-hand notes, which, not seldom, are multum in yarvo. 

As to his demeanor in his apprenticeship* he was so nimbl<g in 
his motions in taking down, opening goods to chapmen, &c., that 
some gave him the name of Spirit. And in n^jiking^his b^ygain, his 
words and address were so pleasing and respectful, that, after some 
time, the customers rather ci»osc^ deal with Thomas fhait with the 
master of the shop; or if a bargain stuck between a customer*and 
his master, he would decide the difference to the l^in^ of both.*’ 

We then arrive at his commencement in trade, and get a 
further insight into the nature of his character and motives. * 

“ So soon as he was made free he began to trade for himself, 
though his first stock was but about £100. By the opinion he had 
raised of himself among the merchants and others, and the love he 
had gained among his master’s customers, the neighbourhood, and a 
great number of incidental acquaintance, he overcame the difficulties 
of so weak and incompetent a beginning: so that in the year 1060 he 
married a citizen’s daughter with £500 portion, • •- 

“ From his first setting up (as they speak) for himself, he would 
be acquainted with all persons that seemed to be worthy; •foreigners, 
as well as English, more especially ministers. He seldom dined 
without some such at bistable; M*hich,*though somewhat chargeable 
to his then slender abilities, was of great use to him afterwards, both 
in relation to the poor and the public; for out of his large acquaint¬ 
ance and multitude of friends, he engaged t|je powerful interest of 
some, and tht weighty purses of others, in some of those great 
designs of charity, or other cervices to the public, for which I shall 

hereafter account. • 

“Now, also, k,was that he happened on Mr, Bidle, who much 
confirmed him in his Arminiarf tenets, and carried him a great deol 
further. Mr. Bidle persuaded him, that the unity of God is a unity 
of person as well as of nature; that the Holy Spirit is, indeed, a 
person, but not God. He had a great and just esteem of Mr. Bidle’s 
piety, exemplariness, and learning: and is that friend, mentipned in 
Mr. Bales £i/e, who gave Mr. Bidle his bed and board till he was 
sent prisoner by Protector Oliver Cromwell to the lsle*of Scilly; and 
when there, Mr, Finnin, with another friend, procured for him a yearly 
pension of 100 crowns from the Protector, besides what^e obtained 
from other friends, or gave himself. • 
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“ Mr. Firmin's diveVsion, in this part of his life, was gardenitf^ 
for which purpose he cultivated a piece of ground at Hoxton, not a 
mile from Loudon; where he raised flowers, aifll, in time, attained 
no small skill in the art of gardening, in the culture df flowers, herbs, 
greens, and fruit-trees of all sorts. I have often borne in company 
to his garden ; but either going or coming back he*used often to visit 
the poor and sick. This was one of Mr. Bidle*s*lessons,—that it is 
a duty hot only to relieve, but to visit, the sick and poor, because 
they are hereby encouraged aijd comforted, and we come to know of 
what nature and degree their straits are; and that some arc more 
worthy of -assistance than others; and their conVlition being known, 
soipetimes we are able to assist them by our counsel or our interest 
much more effectually than by the charity we do or can bestow upon 


them. I 

BePbre I pass to tlie next scene 'of Mr. Firmin’s life, I am obliged 
to take notice, that by his first wife he had a son and a daughter; the 
formjer lived to man’s estate, but died a batchelor about seven years 
before his'father, ^he mother of these two children died while Mr.. 
Firmin was (occasionally) at €ambridgc, managing there some affairs 
of his trade: her death was accompanied with this remarkable circum¬ 
stance. Mr. Firmin dreamed at Cambridge, that he saw his wifc' 
breathing her last; whereupon early iy the morning he took horse for 
iiOndon; but on the way thither ho met the messenger who was sent 
to give him notice of her decease, 

“ Another necessary remark belonging to this part of his life is, that 
though hitherto his wealth was no more than a competence, considering 
his liberal humour, and the mullitudc of his acquaintance; yet he was 
even then a most kind brother, uncle, and kinsman: of which the 


■.-"cadcr may take, account in this following transcript, being the copy of 
a paper written by one of his nearest ablations, p.nd who hath lived with 
him above thirty years, and was a great part of that time his partner ; 
being a person ot‘ great sobriety, diligence, integrity, and prudence. 
^ He had many relations, of several degrees, who stood in need of his 
care and help; to whom he was a very kind brother, uncle, and kins¬ 
man ; besides, the great pains he took to promote them, as it lay in his 
way or power: his loss by some of them, for whom he advanced mo^jey, 
and his disbursements for others of them, amounted to very consider¬ 
able sums; a good part of which was noklong after his first beginning 
ip the world ; Which was the greater prejudice to him, because then 
his own circumstances required money to carry orchis trade with ease 
an^ advantage. Be sure, I s liad then more occasion for his money, 
than when he was arrived to a very considerable estate, which he did 
not till about seventeen years before liis death. His estate at about 


seventeen years before his decease, was three times greater than when 
he died, though tlieu considerable. He might easily have increased it 
as much Ss he d/minislied it, had he set his heart on riches ; bii|, those 
he never vuluec^ in comparison with doing good: and I have often 
heard him say, he would not die worth more than five thousatul 
pounds.' ” « 
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I ^ It will have been perceived by thoSe who know any thing 
of the history of Unitarianism, that Mr. Firmin belonged to 
that class of Christians; and wu belie ^e that he is esteemed by 
them one of the most conspicuous ornaments of their persuasion. 
This sect has always been viewed with jealousy by the believers 
in the more orthpaox creei’s; and even in these more liberal 
times, Unitarianism is a heresy to which toleration is extended 
with a more niggardly hand, than to any other of the more re¬ 
markable deviations from the received faith. * In the days of Mr. 
Firmin, however, ^vhether a more tolerant spirit really and prac¬ 
tically prevailed, or whether the character gf the man disarmed 
even theological wrath, we find him associating with the most 
celebrated characters of the ISstablishet^ Church, ag a friend 
whom they esteemed and respected, and whose Iribours of chaiity 
and benevolence they delighted to join. There ajje many parts 
of the following passage whicli will not read in the present 
day without lively feelings of surprise. • 

“ During the imprisonment of Mr. Bidlc at Scilly, Mr. Firmin was 
settled in Lombard Street, where, first Mr. Jaconib, then Dr. Oulrani, 
was minister: with these two,i)eing excellent preachers, and learned 
men, he maintained a respectful and kind friendship; whicli was an¬ 
swered as affectionately and cordially on their parts. Now, also, he grew 
into intimacy with Dr. Whichcot, Dr. Worthington, Dr. Wilkins, Mr,Til- 
lotson: Dr. Wilkins was afterwards Bishop of Chester, Mr. Tillotson (for 
he was not yet made Doctor) Archbishop of Canterbury ; but in their 
dignity, and to the very last, Mr. Firmin had the same place and degree 
in their esteem and friendship, that at any time formerly he had. While' 
Dr. Tillotson preached 4he Tuesday's lecture at St. Lawrence, so much 
frequented by all the divines of the town, and by a great tdany persons 
of quality and distinction; when the Doctor was obliged to be at 
Canterbury, where he was dean, or wasbut of town, either for diversion 
or health ; he generally left it to Mr. Firmin to provide preachers for 
his lecture, and Mr. Firmin never failed to supply his ])lacc with some 
ver^r eminent preacher; so that there never any complamt on the 
account of Df. Tillotson’s absence; and this Mr. Firmin could easily 
do, for now there was hardlyia divine of note, whether in London, or in 
the country that frequented London, but Mr. Firmin was come ac¬ 
quainted with him,. Which thing helped him much to serve the 
interests of many hopeful yoifng preachers and scholars; candidates 
for lectures, schools, cures, or rectories; for whom he would solicit 
with as much affection and diligence, as other men do for their sons, or 
near relations. 

See here a trader, who knew no Latin or Greek, no logic or phi¬ 
losophy^ compassed about by an incredible number ofi»learned friends, 
who differed so widely in opinion from him, and wcTc continuaHy at¬ 
tacking him for his supposed errors ;^et could they never remove him 
from the belief of the unity of God, nor did their imyorftmities, or his 
resistance, break off, or so much as lessen the friendship between tlicm; 
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certain arguments of the Extraordinary vAt and good address of 
friend. 

Her late majesty Queen Mary of most happy memory, having 
heard much of Mr. Firmin’s usefulneasin all public deigns, especially 
those of chanty, and that he was heterodox in the articles of the Trinity, 
the divinity of our Saviour, and the satisfaction! she spoke to Arch¬ 
bishop Tjilotson, and earnestly recommended it fo him, to set Mr. 
Firmin right in those weighty and necessary points. The Archbishop 
answered, that he ha^ often endeavoured it; but Mr. Firmin having so 
early and long imbibed the Socinian doctrine, was not now capable of 
a contrary fnipression. However, his Grace published his Sermons, 
fornvirly preached at St. Lawrence’s, concerning those questions, and 
sent Mr. Firmin one of the first copies/rom the press. Mr. Firmin not 
convinced by his ^Gracejs reasonings, or his arguments from Holy 
Scripture, caused a respectful answer,'(although some have stretched 
one expresSon^too far) enlituled, Cfnsideraiions on the Explications 
and Defences of the Doeftine of the Trinity, to be drawn up and pub¬ 
lished, himself giving to his Grace a copy of it, I must not omit to do 
the Archbishop right against fhosc who pretend, that the Archbishop, 
notwithstanding those sermons, Was in his heart a Unitarian. For Mr. 
Firmin himself told me, shortly after the Archbishop had published 
those sermons, that going to Ijambeth.^and the Archbishop happening 
to dine in private, he sent for Mr. Firmin to him, and said to this 
effect; that the calumnies of people had obliged him to publish hU 
sermons, some time since preached at St. Lawrence’s, against the te¬ 
nets of Socintis ; that he had sincerely preached, as he then thought, 
and continued still to think of those points; that, however, no body's 
false imputation> should provoke him to give ill language to persons 
•who•dissented conscientiously, and for weighty reasons. That he 
• knew well this was the case of the Sofcinians, tbr whose learning and 
dexterity he Should always have a respect, as well as for their sincerity 
and examplariness. Afterwards, when Mr. Firmin gave him a copy of 
the Considerations; after he l!ad read it, he only said, my Lord of 
Sarum shall humble your writers. Nor did he afterwards at any time 
express the least coldness on the account of the answer made to him, 
but used Mr. Firmin as ibrmerly, enquiring, as he was wonted, Iww 
does my son Giles? so he called Mr. Firmin’s son, h^ his second 
wife.” . . ‘ 

« 

We may also quote this paragraph, as shewing the way in 
wbioh the Unitarians esteemed thdtiselves in relation to the 
Established Church. The author is speaking of the persecution 
of the Unitarians in Poland. 


“A toleration or liberty of religion, once tapped, will soon run all 
out; for nreak iubiU in one instance, or party, and you have disan¬ 
nulled the whole 'reasop of it, and all the pleas for it. The malice of 
any whomsoever against, the English Unitarians, comes now too late; 
they less dissfcnt from the church (if they are at all dissenters) than 
dny other denoAimation of dissenters, ^erefore let those dissenters 
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loSk to it, who have promoted a bill, in zfame and pretext, against 
immorality and blasphemy, in truth and real design against the Uni¬ 
tarians. I said King Charles granted a brief for the Polonian Pro¬ 
testants, who had assisted in banishing the Polonian Unitarians; 
this brief Mr. Firman promoted as much as in him lay: I hnd he re¬ 
ceived of nine disseihting congregations, jEllO: 16s. 10<i. And in 
anott\er book I find the sum of £568: 16s. collected oiijthe same 
account.” 

* * 

We w'ill nOfcW collect some anecdotes of the benevolence 
and the other remarkable traits of character in this excellent 
man. ^ • 

“ In the year 1665 was a great plague, o&whicl^ thero^lied in that 
one year, in London only, near'l 00,000 persons : most of the weakhipr 
citizens removed themsclvt-s an^l cliildrcn into theepunfry; so did 
Mr. Firmin, but left a kinsman in his hobsc, with order to relieve 
some poor weekly, and to give out stulF tO'ern^sloy thorn in making 
such commodities as they were wont.* He foresaw that ho should 
be hard put to it, to dispose of such an abundance of commodities as 
these poor people would work off', in so long time, for him only : but 
when ho returned to London,* a wealthy chapman (who was greatly 
pleased with his adventurous charity) bought an extraordinary quan¬ 
tity of those goods ; so that he incurred no loss, at that time, by em¬ 
ploying the poor. 

“The year after the sickness came the fire, by which the city of 
London sustained the damage of £10,000,000 sterling. Mr. Firmin, 
with his neighbours, suffered the loss of his house, in Lombard-street, 
and took (thereupon) a house and warehouse in Leadcnhall-jtretft. • 
But now his fine sphit and generous way of trading were so well* 
known, that in a few years he so improved liis stock, that he rebuilt 
his house, and built also the whole court (excepting two or three 
houses) in which he lived. And havrtig now provided sufficiently for 
himself and family, he began to consider the poor. 

“ His first service to them, or rather to God in their persons, was 
tWe building a warehouse by the water-side, for the laying iy\) corn and 
coals, to be'sold to the poor in scarce and dear times, at moderate 
and reasonable rates, at lh« rates they had been purchased, allowing 
only for loss (if any should happen^ by damage of the goods while 
kept. '> I 

“ He went on with his ftade in Lombard-street till the year k676, 
at which time 1 estimate he was worlh about £9,000. If we consider, 
that this estate was raised from a beginning of about £l00, in an or¬ 
dinary way of trade, and in about twenty years’ time, to what a mighty 
wealth would it have grov/n, in the hands of such a man|gcr, in his 
remaining twenty or one and twenty years’, had n^t his ingenit libe¬ 
rality, great mind, and zeal of serving the Divne Majesty, turned his 
endeavours a contrary way, to support and to raise others, while he 
lessened and impaired himself? For this year he erectefi his w^wehouse 
in Little Britain, for the employment of the poor in tile y«en manufac- 
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ture. Let us hear what Afchbishop Tillo(son (then but Dean Tillots^^ 
says of this design of Mr. Firming in his funeral sermon on Air. 
Gouge, Anno 1681: ‘He (Mr. Gouge) set the poor of St. Sepulchre's 
parish (where he was minister) to work, at his own charge. He bought 
flax and hemp for them to spin; when spun, he pjiid them for iheir 
work, and caused it to be wrought into cloth,'which he sold as he 
could, hjpiself bearing the whole loss. This was a Very wise and well- 
chosen way of charity; and in the good effect of it a much greater 
charity, than if he tiad given to those very persons (freely and for 
nothing) so much as he made them to earn by tljcir work; because, 
by this means he rescued them from two most dangerous temptations, 
tdlepcss and poverty." This course so happily demised, and begun by 
Mr. Gouge, gave, it may be, the first hint to that useful and worthy 
citizen, Mi« Tho.,Firmie, of a much larger design; which has been 
managed by him, some years in this city, witli that vigour and good 
success, llfat rpany hundreds of poQr children, and others who lived 
idle before, unprofitable Doth to themselves and the public, now main¬ 
tain themselves, aiidfarc also some advantage to the community. By 
the assistance and charity of many excellent and well disposed per¬ 
sons, Mr. Firmin is enabled to bear the unavoidable loss and charge 
of so Vast an undertaking; and by his own forward inclination to cha¬ 
rity, and unwearied diligence and activ^tviis fitted to sustain, and go 
through the incredible pains of it. Sermon on Mr, Gom^c, p, G2, 
63, 64." 


Many details are given with respect to the management of 
this great spinning or work house ; but we can only aflbrd space 
to make the following quotation respecting it. 


* ^ 


“Concerning this workhouse and fhe spinners, Mr. Firmin would 
often say that ‘ To pay fhe spinners, to relieve ’em with money begged 
for 'em, with coals, and shilling, was to him such a pleasure as 
magnificent buildings, pleasant walks, well cultivated orchards and 
gardens, the jollity of music and wine, or the charms of love or study, 
are to others.' 1 am persuaded, he said no more than the truth; for 
Mr. James* who was his af prentice, journeyman, and partner, upwai^s 
of thirty years, gives this account of his uncle's expence on this 
and other charities : Comparing ^nd balancing his expences aad losses 
wkh his gams, he might have left an estate behind him of at least 
£20,000, if he had not given and spent it in publicMfnd private chari¬ 
ties,^ buildings, and other good workf; whereas now his estate 
amounts to no inpre than a sixth part of that sum. But it was his set¬ 
tled resolution not to be richer : he told me but little before he died, 
that were he now worth £40,000 he would die but very little richer 
than lie th^n was; 1 incline to think he would have died much poorer; 
for such a sum w^uld have engaged him in such vast designs for his 
province, the poor, that*probably, lie would have gone beyond the ex¬ 
pence he intended at firstVor them.* 1 have heard his physician blame 
hjpi sqfnetimes thill he did not allow himself competent time for his 
dinner, but hi«.st^ned to Garraway's C^fifO House about his affairs. 
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rfliA those affairs were scldoiji, if ever, his own ; he was to solicit for 
the poor, or in the business of some friend who wanted Mr, Firmiu’s 
interest, or he ^Ja3 fomeet on somedesijjj:' relating to the public good. 
In these matters i)is friends, that were not quick in their dispatches, 
bad reason oftentimes to complain of him as not giving them suffi¬ 
cient time todispatcifbusiness with him, for he was nimble above most 
men, hi apprehens/bn, in speech, judgment, resolution, and action/' 

The poor debtors in prison, a*;lass of mqn since become the 
care of a society,^engagcd his particular attention. 

‘‘ Belaboured with a particular zeal and acrfvity in redeeming poor 
debtors out of piisoii; not only as it was charity to the persons, but 
out of regard to their, in the mean time, distresaad and starved families: 
he would say, ‘the release of ond man out of prison is a relief bestowed 
on his whole family/ I havt‘ surg grounds to believe that il was him¬ 
self of whom he spake in his Book of Propo^nh^ p. 83. * \ know one 

man, who, in a few years last past, with the chatity^of some worthy 
persons, has delivered some hundreds of poor people out of prison; 
wlio lay there eillier only for jailor’s fees or for very small debts : 1 
have reason to believe that many more have been delivered by otlicrs, 
and yet one shall find the prisons very full of prisoners at this time/ " 

“ As he discharged great numbers of prisoners, he took care for 
the belter and easier subsistence of others, while in prison, for he would 
examine the prisoners concerning their usage by their keepers; and 
sometimes persecuted jailors before the judges for extorting unlawful 
fees and other exorbitant practices. I remember one of the jailors 
prosecuted by Mr. Firmin, made a rope, and hanged himself before the 
matter was determined ; a strong presumption that he was conscious td 
himself of grcc.t fanltincBs, and ademonstrative proof of the great need 
of such prosecutions and of the virtue of him that undertoolc ’em." 

“ lie continued these endeavours for poor debtors from before the 
year 1681 to his last breath ; but bein^ grieved that he could do no¬ 
thing for debtors laid up for great sums, therefore, on behalf of such he 
always vigorously promoted Acts of Grace by Parliament, whereby 
insqfvent debtors were discharged. Tho’ believer was a Parliament 
man he had amighty interest in both houses ; and was the cause that 
many bills were quashed, and others^passed ; insomuch, that once, 
when an Act of Grace for poor prisoners, that was liable to have and 
had an ill use made, of it by unconscionable or knavish people, passed 
the houses and royal assent, hfc was upbraided with it by some of flie 
creditors, and told that it was his Act.” 

The following extract is long, but contains many interesting 
details. 

“ ftfr. Firmin was not insensible, that sometimes people come*into 
prisons, or otherwise become poor, more by* their own negligence, 
idleness, riot, and pride, than by mishap and misadyculure; y^t he, 
.could not join with those who say hereupon they hate*thf‘poor, and 
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that such well deserve the straits and mise):ies that they bring on iheKws 
selves. He was wont to answer to such reasonings^ taht ‘ It would be 
a miserable world indeed if the Divine Providence should act by that 
rule: if God should show no favour, grant no help or deliverance to 
us in those straits or calamities, that are the effects of our sins. If the 
universal Lord seeks to reclaim and better us bjf favours and graces, 
do we dare to argue against the example set by him* and against^ me¬ 
thod, without which no man living may ask anything of God ? 

I'hcrc is no place whatsoever, but of necessity it must have divers 
poor, more especially London; where every houseJiiaving one ojynore 
servants, wlio are obliged to spend their whole wages in clothes; 
when these servants iharry, every little mishap u the world reduces 
them to beggary; their small, or rather no beginnings are crushed, by 
every accident. tMr. Pirmin had so full a sense of this, that (in some 
years of his life) he begged about £500 a year, which he distributed to 
the poor, at their houseSj or at his own, by sums of 2s. or 5s., or 
lOs., or 15s. as he saw (or was well informed of) the necessities of the 
persons. The w,ay fte took, for the better effecting this charitable dis¬ 
tribution, was, he would inquire of the most noted persons for honesty 
and fharity, in the several parishes, who were the most necessitous 
and best deserving poor in that neighbourhood ; he went then to their 
houses, that he might judge farther byptheir meagre looks, number of 
children, sorry furnilnrc, and other circumstances, in what proportion 
it might be fit to assist them. He always took their names and num¬ 
bers into a book, and sent a copy of so much of his book, to the per¬ 
sons who had intrusted him with charity, as answered to the money 
trusted to him l>y every such person : that if he so minded, he might 
make enquiry, by himself, or any other, concerning the truth of the 
[ account given in. But Mr. Firmin’s fidelity grew to be so well 
known, that^after a few years, divers bf his coiftributors would not re¬ 
ceive his accounts. I know a certain person, whose hand was with 
Mr. Firmin in all his charities^: I should not exceed, I believe, if I 
said, that in twenty-one years’ time he hath given by Mr. Firmin’s 
hand, or at his recommendation, five or six thousand pounds; this 
person hath himself told me, that Mr, Firmin was wont to bring him 
the accounts of his disbwrsments, till he was even weary of them ; ind 
(because he was so well assured of him) he desired hint, not to bring 
him any more. . Sometimes the,, sums brbught, or sent in, to^ Mr. Fir- 
rfiin, for the poor, were such, as did enable him to spare some part to 
some whom he knew to be charitably disposed lii^a himself: in that 
case, he would send small sums, such is 40s. or £3. sometimes more, 
to those his acquaintance, which sums they were to divide among the 
poor of their vicinage; whose names and case those friends were to 
return to him. He hath sent to me, and divers others that I know of, 
many such sums; in Christmas time, in hard weather, and times of 
scarcity. \ ... * • 

In these distributions, Mr. Firmin sometime considered others, 
besides the ^ere poorparticularly the poorer sort of ministers: I 
*«doubf not he h^h made use of many hands besides mine; but by me 
he hath 50 ^ 1^(01 his own proper motiqn^ divers times the sum of 40i,, 
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Sometimes two guineas, to ipinisters that were good preachers, and 
exemplary, but thcjir vicariage, curacy, or lecture, small. I have 
known that he Jias sent no less than £1 - to a clergyman in debt, or 
oppressed with many children, when he hath been well assured, that 
the person was a /nan of probity and merit. He asked me once, con¬ 
cerning Mr. P. of Gr! Ch. whit sort of man he was ? I answered, his 
mind »was much above his purse: lie was charitable, curious^ learned; 
a father among young scholars, who were promising men; but 
his living not above £80 or £90 a ^ear. Mr.^Firmin said, ‘ I have 
done>»ODsiderable for that man:* I answered, as 1 thought myself 
obliged; you may take it on my word, that your liberality was never 
better placed. Afterwards I met (he widow of'Mr. P. in J.ondati; I 
desired her to accept half a pint of wine, at the next tavern : while we 
were together, I asked her, whether there had^iot been sorrite acquaint¬ 
ance between her liusband and Mr. Firmin. She said, the. acquaint¬ 
ance was not much, but the friendship great^; she said, her husband 
was acquainted with many persons of quality, that he had experienced 
their liberality through the whole courjc of his ?ifc; because his ad¬ 
dress, as well as his merit, was so remarkable'. She said, that of so 
many benel'actors to Mr. P., Mr. Firmin had done most for him, both 
in life and death ; when her husband died, bis estate would not pay 
his debts; she was advised Iftreupon, by a clergyman, to propose a 
composition with the creditors; that seeing <*very one could not be 
fully paid, yet all of them might receive part of their debt. She con¬ 
sulted Mr. Firmin, by letter, about this ; he approved the advice, and 
was one of tlic first that subscribed the composition : but withal, sent 
her a letter, wherein he remitted his whole debt; and desired to see 
her, when her affair was cleared, and she at quiet. When she came 
to him, he said, he had missed in his aim, in what he designed to pro¬ 
cure for her, but he would do’something himself: shortly after, he 
sent her a good Norwich stuff, that very well clothed Iior and her 
four children. She told me this, wi^i many tears; to wliich I had 
the more regard, because 1 had long known her to be a viituous and 
very prudent woman.” 

* We have no space for enumerating tlie variou’s objects 
which, in tile course of a most active life, engaged the attention 
of Mr. Firmin; neither can we further record more remarkable 
specimens of his charitable munificence. We refer our rcadeVs 
to the valuable little volupie itself, both as a register of ^im¬ 
portant facts, and as one of the most consolatory and satisfactory 
works of the kind we remember to have met with. He wlio wishes 
to learn how to look upon human natuie in the most favourable 
light, should study the character of this virtuous shopkeeper. 
He wjio wishes to accumulate as much of p>ire and sincere 
happiness, in the brief space of life, as is.pos/ible, may* learn 
from Thomas Firmin, that the surest plaA he can pursue is, the 
cultivation of a large benevolence. The last scepes of his jllness 
and the summary of his c}is/acter, with an accotint *of his per- 
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<3onal appearance, will leave a strong impression on the miiuT ot 
the reader, and thus make a suitable conclusion to this paper. 

• 

“ I return once more to our dear Firmin, to take leave of l»im 
for ever. He had very much weakened his otherwise strong and firm 
constitution, by his manifold charitable employyients, &c. having 
been sont»etinies liable to jaundies,vften aflSicted with colics, and *cai’ce 
ever without a cough; his lungs had long been plysical. He would 
often return home so tired and depressed in his spirits, that his pulse 
was scarce to be felt, or very languid : he would tljen take a litlfc rest 
in his cliair, and start up out of it, and appear very vigorous in com¬ 
pany, especially where any good was to be done. The more imhie* 
diate cause of his death was a fever which seized his spirits, beginning 
with a chiNness and slflvering, and then a heat ensued. Tie was at 
the same tjme afflicted both in his lungs with a great shortness of 
breath, not haring strength to expectorate, and also with such terrible 
pains in hw bowels, that for many hours nothing could be made to 
pass him. He had Yor many years been troubled with a large rupture. 
All which made his sickness very short. He had wished in his life- 
time,rthat he might not lie above two days on his last sick bed ; God 
granted to him his desire; he lay not so long by eight hours; and 
December 20, about two of the clock ib the morning, Anno KiO?, he 
died. 

During his dccumbiture, he was visited by his most dear friend, 
the Bishop of Gloucester: What passed between them his lordship hath 
made me to know, under his own hand, in these words. Mr. f urn in 
told me he was now going : ' and I trust,' said he, ‘ God will not con- 
d/^ranme to worse company tlian I have loved, and used, in the present 
, life,'* I replied, ‘ that ho had been an extraordinary example of cha¬ 
rity; the pofu had a wonderful blessing in you: I doubt not, these 
works will follow you; if you have no expectation from the merit of 
them; but rely on the infinite goodness of God, and the merits of our 
Saviour.’ Here he answered, ‘ I do so: and I say, in the words of my 
Saviour: when I have done all, I am but an unprofitable servant.* 
He was in such an agony of body, for want of breath, that I did not 
think fit to speak more«lo him, but only give him assurance of fay 
earnest prayers for him, while he remained in this world. Then 1 
took solemn and afibetionate facewcl of tflm; and he of me. • 

*■ It is usual to conclude lives with a character of the persons, 
both as to their bodies, and the qualities of their minds : therefore, I 
muk further add, Mr. Firmin was of*a lower stature, well propor¬ 
tioned; his complexion fair and bright; his eye and countenance 
lively; his aspect manly, and promising somewhat extraordinary; 
you would readily take him for a man of good sense, worth, and dig¬ 
nity. Walking or sitting, he appeared more comely than standing 
still; for his mi<$i and action gave a gracefulness to his person* 

‘^The endowments^ inclinations, and qualities of his mind, may 
be best judge<Jby the account we” have given of his life. It appears, 
be wai quick of^^p'Pp^chen^ion, and dispatch, and yet almost indefati- 
gably indusbious; properties that yer{' Rarely meet in the same man. 
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He was^ besides, inquisitive and very ingenious; that is, he had a 
thirst of knowing mubh; and his fine and 'nercurial wit enabled him 
to acquire a large knowledge, with little labour, but he was utterly 
against subtillies in Religion. He could not dissemble: on the con¬ 
trary, you might eabilyperceive his love or anger, his liking or dis¬ 
like: methoughts, in* both these respects he was rather too op^); but 
both are the effects of sincerity, and arguments of an honest mind. 
He never affected proudly the respect^ of others, whether above or 
below l^m: witli which 1 was the better satisfied, because it follows, 
that his charities proceeded not from any aflectation of honour, or 
glory among men; but from the love of God andliis afflicted brolhor. 
He was facetious enough, but without affecting it; for he valued, 
what indeed himself excelled in, judgment, ratl^r thap wit. «He was 
neither presuming nor overbold, 'nor yet timorous; a little jirone to 
anger, but never excessive in it, eitlzer as to measure or time ; which 
acrasics, whether you say of the' body or mind, occasion grept unea¬ 
siness, and sometimes great calamities and mischie%, tp persons who 
are ridden by those passions. If the mind is turbulent by strong 
passions of any sort, the life is seldom serene and calm; but vexed 
with griefs and misadventure. His manner of conversing was agree¬ 
able; so that seldom any broke friendship with him. Being well as¬ 
sured in himself of his own integrity, he could even unconcernedly 
hear that this or that man spoke ill of him.*' 
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NEW j WORKS, 


PBEPARINa FOR^PUBLICATION, 

By OLIVER 8e BOYD, EDINBURGH. 





Tt is proposed to produce, under the title of Janus, an Annual Volume, formed in so far 
upon the same general plan with those imitations of the Oerman “ Literary AlnianUrks,” 
&C. which have appear^ within the last fey years in Kngland, but enUrely differing from 
any of these as to the character of its execution. As the name hints, this Work will pre.< 
sent its readers with glimpses both of the darker side of things and of the brighter one. 
Talcs, original and translated, occasional Kssays, popular illustrations of History and 
Antiquities, Serious and C/omic Sketches of Life and Manners—in Verse and in Prose- 
will make up the main body of the materials; and each volume will, most probably, open 
or close with a brief, but comprehensive Essay on the Literary History of tlic previous 
year. The Editor has been fortunate enough to engage the steady and effectual sup¬ 
port of several of the most distinguished Men of Letters in the country. • • 

The plan of Janus does not ^clude TUq^trative Etchings or Engravings, when they 
may seem useful to any subject introduced in its pages; but it rests its daim to public 
support on the real excellence of the Literary Materials which it undertakes to produce. 

The Volume for .lanuary 182C will bo ready for^dclivery some weeks before the ter¬ 
mination of 182.5. It will be a handsome, but closely-printed post tfvo, of from 4(50 to , 
500 pages; and the price will not exceed 10s. 6d. or 12s. 
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WILLIAM DOUGLAS ; or, The Scotish Exiles, 

A Historical Novel. In 3 vols 12mo. 

• 3 . 

PAUL JONES ; a Romance; by Allan Cunningham. 

In 3 vols post 8vo. 
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POPULAR QUESTIONS POPULARf,Y TREATED. 

By FREDERICK COVENTRY, Esft. 

In one volume post 8vo. 
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THE CONSTJTUTIONW THE HUMAN FAMIJfr; 

9 with'' * ® 

TUB DUTIES AND ADVANTAGES WHICH AEE INVOLVED IN THAT 

SINGULAR CONSTITUTION. • 

Ry CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON. 

PAHT FIRST.—Op the Constitution ot i^hk Human Family. 

Sect. 1. Introtliictory Remarks, 2., The Constitution i&elf. 3. The j!!!onncxion of 
its Parfs. 4, The Punishment descending. 5. The Rlessing descending. 6. The 
i^Iorai Power of the Domestic Constitution displayed in the singular Inlluence of the 
Parent over the Child-; the parentafPower in forming to future Usefulness,j>r Greatness 
of Character; and the Power of Resistance to Evil inh^ent in the CoriSmution itself. 
7. The Danger and Vanity of Interference. 8. Concluding Reflections. 

PART SECOND.— The Duties and Advantagj!-.s involved in the 
Domestic Constitution. Sect 1. The Source or Causes of Failure. 2, Obe¬ 
dience ajKl Success conb^sted with Negligence and Ruin. 3. Tlie Means of Reco¬ 
very and Establishment. 4. The Manher of Procedure with regard to a Family. 
5. FamilJ Ooviinmcnt, 6. Family Kelson, 7* Family IMaxims, 

PART THIRD.—The various Branches of the Family Constitution 

particularly addressod- 
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THE CONTEST OF THE TWELVE NATIONS; 

OHf 

A COMPAIUSON OF THE DIFFEUENT BASES OF HUMAN CUARACTEU AND TALENT. 

This'VViiTk consists of Twelve Chapters; in each of wliicli a different kind of 
genius, or turn of mind, is brought into view, described, and copiously illustrated by an 
enumerution of its distinctive qualities, and tbeir modifleations, which arc rendered ob¬ 
vious to the reader by the frequent citation of examples found in history, and in the lives 
and works of cclebrslcd public chameters, men of science, poets, ardsts, ccceniric persons, 
Cpimi^als, &c.—The object of the Work is to show, that the- peculiarities of character 
observable in every individual, may he traesd to somcf ^ne or another of tlic twelve de¬ 
partments, awi that he may have his place assigned iiim in a clasxijii'il viexo of the diver¬ 
sities of human nature.—Chapter 1. Investigates the Nature of the Irish Character.— 
JI, The Scottish Highlanders or /Celtic race.—III. The Egyptians and Chinese.— 
JV. The English.—V. The Greeks and Venetians.—VI. The Germans and Dutch.— 
VII. The Italians.—VIII- The Lowland Scotch.—-IX. The Etrurians.—X. The 
Spaniards.—XI. The French.—XI I. The Spartans and Danes. 
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MATHEMATICAL TABLES'; 

CONTAINING # 

0 

ImjTOved Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and 
Secants, together with a number of others, useful in Practical Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Navigation, Engineering, and Business; preceded by a copious 
Introduction, embracing their Explanation, and Kulcs and Formulae for their 
application, with a Collection of appropriate Exercises. 

' .By william GALBRAITH, A.M. • 

-Lecturer on Mathematics, Edinburgh. 

In one volume Svo. 
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THE ]VJAGHC KING; 

^ IdomAtK^, 

• 4 

I 

FaOM THE GERMAN OF 

FREDERICK, BARON DF- I.A MOTTE FOUQUE. 

• • 

^ Ih 3 vols Wmo. 

The highly eminent Author of this Work has been hitherto but Httle*knoivn in our* 
country.-^Distinguished* however, both as a soldier and as an author, he has been long ad¬ 
mired in Germany, where his name first nppeardU in the literacy world, conjoined with that 
of AuguMv Wilfiam Sch^gel. The Magic King** (aa'ording to the opinions published 
by many eminent critics), affords one of the most perfect delineations that has ever been 
drawn of the chivalrous ages; while, at the same time, the ^tory cannot fail to awaken the 
s^mpatliies of tlie modem reader; and the whole is written with such a degree of ilnagina- 
tive warmth and enthusiasm, as has been rarely equalled. To this enthusiasm, certain his¬ 
torical theories and religious principles, which the aiuhor vvalies tg illustnile, have greatly 
contributed, without detracting, in any degree, from the^aracter of the work os an enter¬ 
taining romance. 
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, THE HISTORY OF. SCOTLAN^D; 

COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTIlENTfC DOCUMENTS, 

For Hie (lie of Schools, s 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, 

Author of A History of the Bclgn of George HI., being a Continuation of Dr Gold¬ 
smith's History of England,”-**^ An improv^ edition of Cornelias Nepo8t*'-«^* A Dis¬ 
sertation on the Genuineness of Ossian's Poems,In one volume 12ma 
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A GCIDE TO THE TEMPLE OF SCIENCE; 

OR, • 

UECnEATIONS IN NATURALmSTORY.KATDUAL PHILOSOPHY, AUTfi, MANUfACTURCS, 

AND MISCELLANEOUS LITEHATURE, * 

Intended for ilic Instruction and Amusement of the general Header; 

WITH NUMEllOUS BNGHAVINGS ILLUSTRATIVK OF THE WORK.**.— » 
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' A l^EW EDITION OP VIRGIE, 

4f'or of ^d^ool^; 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 

By JOHN HUNTER, L.L.1). 

Profeowr of Humanity in the University of Ck Andrews; Iktitor of Improved Cdition<t of RuullliiTHin’s 
RudimentH, Ruddiman'a CTammar, i'sUusti Horace, Cmr, Livy, Ac. Ac. 
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LESSONS, ^ . 

* ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITIES OF CHILDREN; 

WITH A VOCABCTLARY. « 

By GEORGE FULTON. 
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FOREIGN SCENfeS and TRAVELLING ^ECREAXiONS; 

by John IIowihon, Esq. of the Honourable East India Company's Service, 
an(LAuthor of Sketches of Upper Canada; beautifult^ ^rintedf in 3 vols post 
8VO, 158. boards. 

CuNTFNTs^^Life at Sea-.^Boarding-House Recollections.—The City of Havana.— 
A Journey in the Dedan.—T^vo Days at the Cape of Good Hope.—A Voyage from 
Havana to N«v" .^^^'idencc.—iJfc in India.—Foreign Adventure—The Cantonment 
of Seroor.—The Delinquent. } *■ 

A SECOJJD VOLIJME of the SCRAP BOOK; a Collection 

of Amusing and'Striking Fiecis, in Prose and Verse; with an Iiitroductipn, 
and Occasional Remarks and Contributions, by John M^DtAuMin, Author of 
the liife of William Cowper, &c.; Second Edition, revised and improved ; 
post 8vo, 86. 6d. boards. 

The First Edition of this Volume (whfch was sold a few days after publication) 
has been noticed in terms of high approbation by several of the most rc'.pcctablc Li- 
tcrary Journals. The Editor has carefully revised the present Edition, and given 
greater variety to the work, .by introducing an additional number of beautiful Ex¬ 
tracts; so that it now contains above One Hundred and Sixty Pieces from the writ, 
ings of the most admired British Authors. 

** The Scrap Book is justly said by its compiler, on his title-page, to be * a colicc. 
tion of amusing and striking pieces, in prose and verse.’ Like his first volume, under 
thtt saqte name, it is chiefly made up from the popular works and best periodicals of 
«the day, and is altogether a very agreeable miscellany.”—Literary Gazette^ 

We assure flur readers that the compilaticb is judiciAis, and that it is an excellent 
lounging-book.’—GeMlA’monV Magazine, 

I . It is a thick, handsomely-printed, cheap volume, containing above one 
hundred and fifty welhsclected articfcs of great variety, beauty, and interest, chiefly 
Vrom the most distinguished productions of the day.”— Belle Asstsmbltiu 

I They are exclusively selected from modern authors, and exhibit a sufficient 
'^xient of variety to be alluring to those readers who prefer light reading of this dc- 
sci^ption totthe trouble of seeding for themselves from more voluminous composi¬ 
tions. The original conti-ibutions, by the Editor, are not inferior the selections.*'— 
Monthly Magazincm 

— ** That Mr M^Diarmid has sufficiently shewn himself to be an table compiler, 
caSmot now be doubted by any one acquainted with the first volume of the Scrap Book, 
or the repute in which it has been h^ld, and that it still continues to hold, as a book of 
greakacquisition to both the school and the librai^. The secodd volume, however, seems, 
in consequence of its great merits as a compilation, and,, the flattering reception it has 
already received, not to promise less for Mr M^Diarmid than its predecessor. The 
pieces are, as usual, descriptive, narrative, didactic, humorous, and miscellitneous, and 
from the pens of our most celebrated living prose writers and poets, accompanied by a 
very considerable share of original matter fVom the ingenious editor himself/—Euro¬ 
pean Magaetne^ *. * ^ ^ 

THIRD EDIItON of Volume First of THE SCRAP BOOK; 

by John M^Diahmiu ; 'post 8vo,^s. 6d. boards. 

, *•* volume has also been favourably noticed in the Literary Gazette, Scots¬ 
man! OaledonSpi Ilhercury, New Monthly Magazine, Ar. &e. 



A PRACTICAL GUtDE? to the COMPOSITION and AP? 

^LICATION of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; or, a Compendious System 
» English Gramme, Literary CriticiSn, and Eractital Logic, illustrated by 
^^YprOpriate Definitions, Rules, •Examples, and Exercises, arranged upon a 
eniirehf wew, and adapted‘to explain the principles of thcsi* important 
Branches of Education; by Pkteu SmtIu, \.M. Teacher of English Com- 
position, &c., Edinburgh; post yvo ; lOs. 6d. boards. 


' “ To those who arc ambitious o( understanding the ICnglish language, nnd of 
writing it with purity atid elegance, this volume exhibits a series of very instructive 
studies : the enlarged au^ philosophic views which it develops; the precepts, the ex¬ 
amples, and the analysis, by which they aie^illustratcd, arc admirably calculated to 
unfold the germs of the youthful mind, ‘and strengthen its faltering steps,—to call 
into play the reason, the imagination, and tlie^ancy,—to direct their course, and de¬ 
fine the ^^cts wherever ^ihey may be legitimately cxercisetf.**—it/on. Ceitkal 

■ It has been Mr Smith’s object ‘ to form a complete course of elementary in¬ 
struction ill the art of speaking, writing, and reasoning iiociiratcly on any subji^'t that 
requires discussion;’ and, with this view, he has hiought together three compendious 
treatises on grammar, rhetoric, and logic, which will be found to comprehend all that 
is most necessary in these sciences to the ordinuiy studeffi? Oiv limits^will nut per¬ 
mit U3 to explain Mr Smith’s grammatical view *•, but ^ trust that the intrinsic merits 

of his book will speedily bring it under^the persortt inspcatiS^T^Tffir readers.”_ 

Cun^re^ational Magazine* • ^ ^ ^ « 

— ** It is impossible to analyze u work which is i*>elf incomplete dialysis, . 
giv*} a specimen of the author’s manner, when sRch uniform ability appears in every 
part.”— Magatint^ 


' ** In the work before us, the system appears to us full, clear, and (wactical, 
and such as might be pursued with advantage.”—Ery’s- <\f Edacaiiuft, 

— It is indeed an excellent book ; and although we may difier from Mr Smith 
on some minor points of taste, Ac. we do not hesitate to pronounce it the best ar¬ 
ranged, most valuable, and most extensively useful compeiidiuui of the kind wu evei 
met with.—La IhUe, AstfamhUe, 

■ — It evinres great diligence and attention, and not only embrarcs the tLcbnj. 
cal points of grammar, but also enters at considerable length into the wider field of 
literary criticism, in which principles are enforced by ilUistraiiuns from the most a[)- 
pruved classical w riters.”—Ca/ec/uaian Mercury, ^ 

“ The following notice of work, jujt published, we cojiy from a eontemponiry,. 
The author is n diligent and accurate scholar, and wc cordially sul;fcribc to every 
word said in praise of his book.—iVcotsman.—* This is a very praiseworthy, and will, 
we have no doubt, prove a very useful work. It is decidedly more original, and, what 
is better, more practical and comprehensive, thaif any book on Knglish cducatiojMhat 
has of late years come before the public eye. It is adapted equally to the capacity or 
the juvenile scholar and the wants of the private student. It contains, in fact, a per¬ 
fect scries of classical English studies. In what is properly called grammar, the ruUf$« ‘ 
are ne’i,"various, and well-expressed. The examples literary; or rnthtfr verbaWri- 
tieism, are always Obpioiis, frequently ingenious, and generally correct. The system 
of practical logic is at once simple, ji^licious, and refined. The author knows his sub¬ 
jects perfectly” well, and illustrates them witfi perspicuity and* precision. We can 
most safely and strongly recommend the work to every one who la desirous of acqiflr- 
ing a correct, copious, untf f;ommanding style in English composition,’—Oftrerwer,” 

_« We consider it to be highly creditable to the talent, industry, and acquire- 

ments of the author,—fitted to produce important improvements on our common mode 
of elementary instruction,—and, altogether, to be lieyond comparison the most va¬ 
luable contribution which has been made for many years to this fundamental and in¬ 
valuable department of general education.”—Literary CAronicIe. 

A CATECHISM iSn the WORKS of CREATj^JON ;* intended 

to assiet Parents, or Tutors, in conveying to the Youthful Mind a General 
Knowledge of the Objects of Nature, with suitable Reflections; by Pbtkk 
Smith, A.M. Author of ** A l*ractical Guide to the Compositidh of the EngUsh 
Language,” &c>; 18nio, fid. 



feljTHN^S of PHlLOSOPHICAi EDUCATIONi ilhiBtratod 

by the Method of Teaching the LOGIC CLASS in the Univereity of GIasgo4; 
t(^etlier with Observa||on8 on the Eijxdicncy of extending the Practical 
tem to other Academical Establishments, alxl on the propriety of making 4r. 
tain Additions to the Course of Philosophical Education in Universities; by 
Geobge Jabdink, A.M,, F.R.SrE., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in that 
University; Second Edition, enlarged; post 8vo, 10s. dd. boards. 

SKETCHES of the PHILOSORPY of APPARITIONS; or, 

an Attempt to trace such Illusions to their Phytical* Causes; by Samuel 
Hibbeiii\ M.D., F.11.S.E., Secretary to the Society of Scottish Antiquaries^ &c. 

, Second Edition, Ailarged; post 8vo, I2s. bds. 

We have read this interesting volume with much pleasure. The account of the 
opinions formerly entcrtaified of the origin, nature, and power of spirits, is particularly 

valuable.”—fTestminitcriteview. # 

Dr Hibbch* has given a theory of apparitions, and supported it by a mass of evi¬ 
dence which we think must-satisfy the most incredulous.”— Sciftiman, 

** As a whole this volume is exceedingly curious, and contains numerous well-au¬ 
thenticated stories of apparitionsstories which the hunters after such lore will 
not meet withfvery daf; biA^et them read the whole work attentively, and not content 
themselves with swallowing th&Jbane without also taking the antidote.”—Xiondon Star* 
The viewi[a£OI.*ulr fhe is gencgal and comprehensive, and the plan of 

elucidation, such as is Awn calculated to undeocive the weak and credulous, and con- 
the opittfttris of the most sensible part of mankind. On this ground, to say no¬ 
thing of the amusing'feanires of the^work, we recommend Dr Hibbert*8 book to public 
attention, convinced that, in order to its producing much good, it is only necessary 
that it should be much read.”—AfwiMty Magatine. 

_ft Viewed in the light of a medical guide, it cannot fail to prove of great advantage 

aa well to the professional student as to the gencr^ reader. We are now rauctantly com¬ 
pelled to leave this amusing and most instructive volume; but we cannot permit ourselves 
to finish our very imperfect review of it, without recommending to our readers, not only 
the book itself, but more particularly the principle upon which it is written, the attempt to 
trace all spectral illusions to their physical cause.”— Critic* 

That a subject of universal interest has been treated in such a manner as to make 
a book of instruction and entertainment, of learned and pleasing literary illustratjon, 
of judicious remark, of anecdote and of story, need only be known to become popular.” 
^Literary Gazette* 

'.WltilELM MEISTER’S APpRENT.ICESHIP; a Novel, 

from the Cerman of Goethe; beautifully printed in 3 vols post 8vo, 
£1, 11s. 6d. boards. 

_ •• Goethe has indisputably yerted more influence up^n the literature of his 

Qffp.than any other author of our time.”—Bhwftwood’s Magazine* 

■ ’ Life iscoiitinually presenting itself under new and varying aspects; morsels of 

original and spirited criticism are scattered with a lavish hand; and the work is full 
*df Tetter which must amuse the man of the world, instruct or rouse the man of taste 
or litters, aifd gratify or excitfspeculation In the philosopher-”—Jcotswwn. ^ 

** The translator of this extraordinary work has conferred a §reat' avour on the 
more intellectual English reader, by his able veasion of a pr^ucUon ^ impregnated 
with spirit and originality as the Meisfer of Goethe.”—Examiner 

* - It is a work of a man of high and peculiar genius, and is not to be mea¬ 
sured by a foreign standard. Many parts of are full of* {bought and beauty, and 
soroe^f the pefetry, even in the translation, is highly pleasing. In the first volume 
wo find a translation of the celebrated lines which Lord Byron copied in the com- 
mencement cfhis Bride of Abydos. We ought to observe also, that the original of 
Sir Walter Scott*s Fcnella is to be found in the wild and singular character of Mig- 
non.*'—Afe» Monthly Magazine* 

llEMAltKS «ji the CONSTITUTION .and ERRORS of 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, with the Iawb of the Edinburgh Com^tora’ 
Society, inatituted June. 3d, 1824, upon the Principles recommended by the 
Highland Society of Scotland; and an Abstract of the Acts of Purliameiit re- 

• lative to Friendly Societies; Svo, Is. 6d. 
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LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of CARDINAL WoLSEvV 

Vf John Galt, Esq.; Thihd Edition; post 8vo, witha PoMrait, lOs. Gd. 
b^ds. * M 

TWI 


Tht BACHELOR'S WIFEJ; a Selection l)f Curious and Interest¬ 
ing Extracts, with Cursory Observations; by John Galt, Esq.; in one vo¬ 
lume post 8vo, 10% 6d* boards. * 

A knowledge of life and manners, the possession of just sentiments, and a ceitain 
animated and striking style in their display, form the distinguibhing features uf this 
voluipe, which will not, we think, fail to inform, as well as amuse, its readers. His¬ 
torical, poetical, biograph^al, dramatic, and humorous, “ The l)ticlicIor*s Wife” is 
diversely interesting; and, presenting pabuluth for almost ever^ti tdsic and flisposition, 
will be found as generally acceptable in its materials as it is various in Us quaJiGcu* 
tions to interest and gratify-”-—Jfagasptc. 

We |,^ve read this volume of Mr Gull's with pleasure f it is various in subject, 
highly interesting, and, wi venture to predict, will be an acceptable addenda to the 
drawing-room table.*'.—5bmcr«eC Iloui,e CazetU\ ^ 

** We can unhesitatingly venture to assert, that the reader, brown or fair, inasSuliue 
or feminine, will find Mr Gall’s “ Baohelor's Wife” a very (jnchanling creature.”— 
La Jiellc AsscmhlU, ^ • 

It may, indeed, be the means of bringing int^ow life, and preserving many 
agreeable pieces of poetry, And of eloquence, which, scAic^^^^tShough produc¬ 

tions either forgotten or no longer ncces^ilde, might na^beeiwby degrees, totally lost 
to us if they haa not found such an asylum ,”—Monthly * -m 

*,* Besides the above-mentioned journals, mauj other IiU#ary,woiks nave noticed 
*• I'he Bachelor’s Wife” in terms of approbation, 

ROTHELAN, a Romance of tlicEnglisli Histories, by the Author 
of “ The Spaewife,” &c. &c. 3 vols 2ls, boards. 

The SPAEWIFE; by the Auflior of « Ringan GiJhaize,” &c. &c.; 

3 vols 12mo, 3is. boards. 

RINGAN GILHAIZE ; or, The Covenanters ; by the Author of 

“ The Spaewife," Scc> See .; 3 vols ISimo, ^3ls. boards. 


SKETCHES of UPPER CANADA, Domestic, Local, and 

Characteristic; to which are added, Practical Details for the Tuforniatiou of 
Emigrants of every Class, and some Kccolk^ctions of the United States oi»Atdc- 
rica; by JoifN Howisox^, Esq.; TyiiiD Edition; Svo, JOs. 6d. boards. •* 

** The votume before us contains a good deal uf accurate and insti'hctive informa¬ 
tion, which cannot fail to be interesting tn those who meditate emigration; end is par¬ 
ticularly adapted for the guidance of those classes* who are most likely to be tempted 
to sock an asylum in these settlements, the day-labourer, or the man of small iffraiiv* 
and increasing family. Mr Howison passed two years und a half in Upper Canada ; 
and whatever he communicates is derived.from personal inquiry and observation, and^ 
is obviously quite candid and impartial, and free from t^e exaggeration apd 
colour!itg of the interested Iand>jobbing speculator.—His descriptions of the w ild and 
picturesque scenery of the wilderness he traversed are given with very considerable spi¬ 
rit and Edinburgh Revievf, a , 

\* Mr Howison’s Work has also been review'ed in a manner equally favourable 
in Blackwood's-Magazine) Edinburgh Magazine; Monthly Magazine } New Monthly 
Magazine; British Critic ;* Eclectic Review ; Literary Gazette; Literary Chronicle; 
Scotsman $ Examiner, &c. &c. &c. 

A TREATISE on the Law of Bills of Exchange/Promissory 
Notes, and Letters of Credit in Scotland; by William Glkn; Second 
Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged; including the most important 
Decisions in Scotland «nd England, brought down to th^presehf period; by 
A MEMi&it OF THE College of Justice; 8vo, 14s. boaras. , 

OBSERVATIONS on the STUDY of tbe^CIVIL LAW; by 

David Irving, Ti.L.D.; Tuird Edition ; 6vo, Ss. 


►The moaning and EVENING •BACEIFICB ; or, Pbavbrs 

for PiiivAm Persons and Families; Third Edition; post8vo> 108.fcd. 
boards, and demy l^o, 5s. 6d. boaAls. 

** Let my prayer be set forth before thee as in^nse, and the lifting up of m/haims as 
the evening sacrifice."-*-PsAbM cxli. 2. 

•,* This Work is divided into the l^ur following Parts :i-L Brayers for Private Per¬ 
sons, adapted to the different Days of the Week, to Sacramental Sabbaths, and Days 
of Humiliation.-^?. Family Prayers for the Sabbath-day.^3. Prayers for Persons who 
are in peculiar Circumstances.-—4. A copious Selection of Prgyers entirely in the^Lan- 
guage of Scripture.—The Work is introduced by Two Dijeourses explanatory ^the 
Lord's Prajjcr. • , 

It has been the otjcct of the Author, by combining simplicity of language with 
elevation and Christian fervour of sentiment, to render this volume a suitable Manual 
of Devotion for persons ^ all ranks. * 

—*■ The language of these Prayers Is pure, and mucit 4iore simple and becoming 
than that of any similar work which has yet fallen under our cye.-’-^cot/tsA Epiucopai 
Revimo and Afagazine* * 

** As to the volume Ixefore us, it is a highly respectable performance in every point 
of view. Th^^ forms deMtton are preceded by two Discourses on the Lord's Prayer, 
w'rittcn with great neatners, Ind ably illustrating the different petitions in that com¬ 
pendium."—^ 

—*SWe conclude wlK^lrongly recommending the Morning and Evening Sacrifice, 
a book eminently cal^ated to promote either private or family devotion, and which 
cannot fail to elevate the mihds of 111 who peruse it wHh sincerity and attention^’— 
Literary Register* 

■ We feel no hesitation in saying, that the Morning and Evening Sacrifice Is 

a work which any person may read with advantage,—which the Christian must admire, 
and the profligate respect.'*—Ltferai*^ Chronidte* 

A TREATISE on the SABBATH; or, Illustrations of the Na¬ 
ture, Obligations, Change, Proper Observance, and Spiritual Advantages of 
that Holy Day; by the Bev, John Glen, Minister of the Chapel in Porto- 
bello; ISmo, 5s. brards. 

The BUCCANEER, and OTHER POEMS; by John Mal. 

COLM, Esq., late of the 49d Bcgiment; foolscap 8vo; 6s. boards. 

* ^ MV Malcolm was lately an ofheer in the 4?d regiment; and if he used his sword 

as well as he uses his pen, he w'as well worthy of a commisMon in that distinguished 
corps; for his^ems, which are on a variety of subjects, display no oidinary portion 
of genius.—It will be seen that Mr Malcolm's is a plaintive muse; and certainly an 
author is entitled to choose his own^train, particularly if he writes well. That our 
^ouiibot^does so, we have no hesitation in affirming; and rarely, indeed, have we seen 
e volume of poems containing so much merit, and yet so modestly ushered into the 
^world, as those of Mr Malcolm—Ltfrrnry Chronich* 

alao New MonthlyoMagazine, La Belle Assembl^c, Monthly Critical Ga¬ 
zette, &c, • 

LEAVES frdm^ a JOURNAJL; or, Sketches of Rambles in some 

parts of North Britain and Ireland. By Andrew Bigelow, Massachusetts, 
United Stat^; small 8vo, 6s. boards. 

** Mie have read these * Sketches' with greSt%nd increasing pleasure, and we know 
of few works of a similar character executed in a happier manner. The style is original, 
chaste, and pinssical; and the manner lively, buoyant, and what some critics would 
call refreshing. His ‘ Excursion from Edinburgh to Dublin' will bear to be read over 
and over again with renewed pleasure and delight. So will also his *Tour to Loch 
Katrine and the Grampians;' his * Visit to the Grave of Colonel Gardinerhia 
‘ Pi1grunage*to Melr^e and Dryburgh Abbeybut partiAilarly his ‘ Day in Lorn/ 
The latjer is exquil&tely.romantic; and whoever can read it without pleasure, can 
never hope to derive pleasurt^ from woijcs of a descriptive and romantic character."— 
Jfttroyean Afogosigp. 

*a* This work has also been favourably noticed in the Literary Gasette, Literary 
Chronicle, La I\fllL^!t6seny)Ue, Monthly Maga^ne, &c. Aq. 
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A SABBATH imong th<!» MOUNTAINS; a Pbem; Thib^ 

{Edition ; foolscap Svo, 3s. boards. * 

**ThiB is the religious effUsion of m obvfously sincere hdirt and ingenious mlnd.-^ 
Vft regret that we have not roomier doing justidb to this Poem, by giving ex¬ 
tracts fVom it; but we recommend it to the public attention ;with a sincere interest in 
the merits of its aut|for.'’a«JVeio MontUy Magtizine* 

» Here Is a strong and pleasing description 9 i the romantic mountain scenerywe 
seem to see the place, to feel the fervour, and oe affiected with the simplicity of the 
preacher, and share in tl|e delight of beholdiAg the order, and Improvement of the 
SuA|^ay*8chool children* anft the pious dignity of their venerable pastor. In short, 
this is a small poem of gleat beauty and high interest*’-.-£vange/tcal 

\* !!fee also Eclectic Review, London Magazine, Monthl)^ Review, ac. &c. 

A MONITOR to FAMILIES; Discourses some of the 

Duti|p Scenes of Domestic Life; by Hsnry BiftraAGE, D.D*j 
in Falkirk; Second^dition ; 12mo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

—In the wide and varied rang^f domestic and of soeial life, there la not aye doss 
to whom the lessons of wisdom and^piety are not here addresse^—iThe author shews 
himself to be ah accurate observer ofnis fellow-men s he nu^ffesR a considerable ac¬ 
quaintance with human nature; and the'krguments whidiffe makes ug^of, to enforce 
the various lessons which he teaches, are generally dra« fi|||^hose scenes and pursuits 
with which the persons whom he address^ are Maganhe, 

We haae seldom seen the beauties of Christianity,j^PFthe graces of literature, 
60 happily combined as in this volume. No father or husBlind, whose kdhse is reatl^ 
a bim, but must feel that a work inculcliing the religious duties, and paint¬ 

ing the scenes of domestic life, must be a valuable volume ; and when done with the 
ability displayed by Dr B^lfrage, who is a Christian and a scholar, it cannot foil of 
proving very acceptable to all families, where morality is considered as a duty or an 
advantage."»Ltterary Chronicle* ^ 

" Dr Belfnige’s Monitor to Families, or Discourses on some of the Duties and Beenes 
of Domestic Life, are in the style of Bhdr, vrith a proper coneedvo bias of tliclr naked mora¬ 
lity in behalf of religion. In pathos, good sense, oxhibidons of talent, and interesting U« 
lustradons, they soar far above the sleepy monotony of sermons in general; We think that 
they highly resemble the religious Spectators of AddiBon.'*m^G€ntl€man^s Magazine* 

“ A volume, which cannot be too generally circulated, has appeared under the title 
of A Monitor to FamilkSf by Henfry Belfrage. It consists of a scries of well-written 
discourses on the practical morality of persons in various social conditions ( and Its 
tone and principles are not only unexceptionable, but often of d very superior *and> 
original character. It is, In a word^ the Whole Dutg of Man in a modern form, withoul^ 
its prosing And common-place, and we heartily rccommepd it to all sdrious and pious « 
family circles.’*—MbntA/y jifagastne, 

—** The subjects are all of a practical kin«L an^are treated in a manner highly crCditi- 
able to the author*8 talents and taste. He has brought to his task a deep 
mate acquaintance with human nature—an accurate discrimination of ebargeter and 
manners—a happy facility of giving a lively interest to scriptural sentiments and allu- 
Bions—andfk withal, there is a pervading spirit of ferve^ piety apd bcnevjlenceidi^ir 
iroparlb to the whole a peculiar charm.*—CArwriaa Inatructor*' ^ 

A GUIDE to the LORD'§ TABLE^ in the Catocheticid Fom; 

to which Ae added. An Address to Applicants for admission to it, luid somo 
Meditations to aid their Devotions; by Hsnry B£LFBAae,^.D.; SsedfaD 
Edition; improved ^ f 

' ■* By the publication of'the * Guide to the Lord’s Buppet in (be Cati^eUcd'Fon8,' Da 
H. has added another to his numerous and powerful claims on public gratiUBe. We bewetily 
recommend Dr B.’b work to our readers, as at once an afifeetionate and faiuW'guide. ^ 
has certainly succeeded in no common degree in bis avowed objects."—CAHriiaa Monitor* 

^ Dr Belnage is an elegant writer on subjects of religion, and hxs * Guide to the Loid^S 
Table* is a work which ou^t to be read by every person previously to parddfadng ib^that 
'solemn ordinance, the Ssermnent.**— ChronkU, 

—We entirely concur in opinion with the reverend author^ UU Catechism Isioompre- 
henrive in its Aod dear and rimple in its 6KpoBition.**^Mh»(A7y Critical Ga^sAe* 

—We offer Ohr rincere thanks to Dr ft for his * Guide to the Boid's Table ;* it is 
worthy both of his talents and pety, and ftunishes a most comprefaenjpvc and scriptural view 
of thb solemWJidinBncb tO which «relr*“ » 
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'"UI/rON’S^improvod cnlar^od Eclitionof JOHNSON'^S DIC¬ 

TIONARY ii- : ‘J’o whicli^iri* '•ubjoijinl, VocabiiUrifs of rlassi<jEl 

iiiitl j*roi>fr^'.siiR’s ; iirtmci-c Mcutbcii IK'Uioi^i a 

Collection of (^uotatio;!-: anil Mirasu from, the Tallin, French, Italian, and 
Si»ani.sb ; a Cbnmoloj'UMl I'abb of Ri inarkablc Fvtnth born the 

Croiitioii of the world lill the time ; and a brit^'Tdst of Men of (h-nius 

and Lean niiji'; with a juirtrait of fib-Johiiboii; Fii-’-rii Eduiov ; 18)00. yrico 
only .Tj. bound. 

In till- ctlition, it has been the oLjed of the ru])li ,Utfrs ♦o present such a \y)rk 

as may be lucrnl to o\i‘ry cl.ihfi of rea.U'i-not murcly to who arc only aoqujr 

in;; a knmvl(«b;<. oJ tl:i* jiicetios of Kh^;U^^ )>roimnri.»n(>n, hut to cvcj v per-st^^i cle&iioira 
• of spenkiOj" oi \\ni*n;4 ‘ns luitivu ]aji<‘un;^c wtlh jisot’•‘•ifm. 

Willi tJ?io view, tlR' rn''! atlvntiosi uf^bc Kditur Iuls Ijl'lji given to accurate accciitii- 
atloo; .ind he tru^lj. it V^lil ho ptretived that the ' flunl of p'ariiio the ij^centu.il 
mail:, winch has been .ulni-ted in this Woi!, i-, not i^nly i ■ ^.Ci-abii; in ',haf einployt-d 
ill all former ininiaturo cUiimns of the Diction ry, hnr—v, h it ih « f tae first iinpoii.uuv 
—is sift'll as cannot be mistai:cn by wiry reider (‘f rdinaiy 

Murli labour hatn^p Ui be.sti)v\ed in •'clt Llui ,, from the Lt vicogi anhcf'. who have 
siKTci'ded Dr .Johnson, words as iicccssary fox rcmleiing ili:> V/ork a 

cuinpleto repoSTLory 0*1110 irof^urt*:. ttf the Itculrdi banguage. 

Jt is ac a nn d 1 orahiUnrit;, of ('la'tMvnl oiid ^Vc lijittut.il 

FroyRT A*rt7//«. V,—owc.V oftht Div/iV.*—(n/Ai/ioj/ uf I'hiusi s f/OlU 

the l.fittny F^CJti'k, //nbn/J f^id S/niiii\h (^.nigiorgc-s — a CltrOiioloi!;}caI TuhU of Hcmaik- 
"urilc Kvenf^—?jnd a Ffcu;^ of Men ol (ieiinis tind licarning. 

Iir shoil, the rublfKhers have spared mulnti ]ian .'5 n^r cxp«Misc 1 «» rtiider this Wi^rk 
in all respeetb accuiate'and rompiete ; and they anU« ijv.te w ith runlidencu, toal its au- 
periorily, to all oUxvr abndgod tilUions o' ilie huge D:et»o:ury, will speedily lie 
acknowledged. 

With all these advantages, it i" oltVicd to ftie I'ul.lio at a priei. as low as the most 
common editiuns. 

//', rt ptonfoj thf tipjfiohnfio.i '/ckif'k th-'^ titivtoicJ <fltfion of ,J ut<\\o)\ b Diiitot)ur.f 
has ohtafiu'f armh/ 2.'>,0()li < opft s havi. i'.» *.« i(^>' k'?// /u lo' -i mo.tfh':. 

THE EKITJSH IHIADV liVA KOSl Al, AND rXIVEHSAL 

CAMBIST, for the I'i-o of JRanLcrs, MenJiants, Faiii.i i', 'ri-tdesmt 1, and 
Alt'n of Business 1)1 .•.■neral; eouipikd fiaai the lixosl iUitbi.ntii’simrtv'-', by 
STr.yiiOL'Ki,, Accoumant in Kdinburgh, Aullu-r of the Tables of 
.. Interest, Sic.; 'J'nnw> Ei)Ji ion, greatly enlarged^ ami improved; 3 ^. bound 
in slicrp, or^-s. in nnin, will) ti tuck. 

Uniay be aflirn’cd, that there is no book evr.ani in whUh so great a mass 
of useful iiiid impoiUiMt t’finimcicijjl informaiion is to bo found tontleni.ed in so 
sin. j JI y compass as in that now oITVred to the public ; foi it conlaiiis whatever is \a- 
'Tuablc ill the works of Kron:<e, Tillet, Uicard, Marion, Ben.ivcn, Gojian, Dubost, 
Ki.ni*y, 3 -ord bwinlon. .'Silburne, and of many uther i-ininent wnters on t'ommercial 

^ We do not hcsitalo to rcctfmmcnd this performance as a work of groat ir.et<t, and 
of very' gein i d ulility/’-—AV'.'i hltlinhur^h T/ogfliirtv. * 

A CATECHISM of CIIEMISTllY; containing a wncentratod 
end simple Viov; of its Elcuu-iitary Principles ; adapted to tliose commencing 
the Study o^ftbat Science; 18 ino, Cuts, lis. (id. boards-* 

*♦ As an introduction to the byshAinatu' wwrkst or to a camrse of Icctureb, we consider 
this Catechism work of much utUity.”—A^cw A/oitt/i/y Magazine. 

“ A UdcfuL’^'^tle woik has just been publi-^hod, entitled, X Catechism of Chemistry, 
designed as an uitroduction to the more general study of one of the iiioit dclighifnl as 
wdl as useful of science^, li contains the elcmenla of Chemistry, familiaily explain¬ 
ed.**—dforUAb/ Mcain:. hit\ 

“ To botir* dc&cripuona of fctndents this little v/ork may b? acceptublc.”-^(^rHf/t;)MflH’.v 

The STUDENT'S ASSISTANT; comprising, in the form of 
(iuisturt, aiuf Answer, .1 SVSTEJI of GEOGHAl’II V. tfie IIISTOUIKS 
of Ki;(;i,,VNr>»aiKl SCOTI.AND, ami INSTllUC'fION^< in DUAWING; 
ISmo, yp fi(T. board!-'. / > * f * 



lil.EJIENTSof GEOME^UV and TllIGONOAIEYKY ; wftk 

^Notcs, Tnnslalrtl Iroin i1k‘ Fuiu'h oi' A. AI. Ki tMonher of ilu- 

IjisthuU' cind^t^f* tile of Ilonoi#, and ot’ Uio J(oy:ii Soiiiiir?t of Loudou 

iiiul^KdinbiUjih, \(. KdiU’d Kiu‘u-i:*. F-l..!). l-.U.sj,., ami 

^Secretary to tlm Uoyal Nndcty ul' Kdijitjui'di, tS.c. \\jlh Nf)tL's and 
Addiiioiis, and an InM’odurtory rliajii;!* on Pioj'ofUuii j SV(^ wu!i Wttud Cuts, 
10s. (id. board:-. • * i 

The Imitation of l.c^L'iuiro'. YarmcnN of Geoniclry, the* only ono 

hithoito piibii.sh^jd in this cuLintry, i-* hni>%;h( J.t iu:di'i tlif t-ai:rtu>n of it?* jlln-itrioiis 
aiiJfcni't who has f.uoAu'iltiiTj I'Mitoi w’th vmloll^ i for its iini)rovi:mrni, 

anr^'ith vmio addinonsgto tlie Nole*^. 'I ho j^opnlanly ami o\fHlUnro uf thi.s work, 
art* univt. -.aMy UfknuwJud'-.t’d. Ir li.t*. alicMStjL'tnjo ihrti'j^h »oji i.itiiiipros.^'iniK « 
in Krancf, and inis been consnloici), in the lirkl zUidhcpj.iUrMn'. (f ihi* a,Q;c, as lln* i 
most coiiiplcle and in-iicct KltuAtii uy \Vot!#iii' CcoiiJitiv and ’rri,.oii.Miii'lry. 

MIL>.>frS IAI1«^;RI/\E HCHGOL A'H.AS; ndUaininji dis¬ 
tinct Maps of the J‘:uipirc?^<imj:donis, and routes of ilio \v\aid, wild the 
Ilotiiidarie^ ofF.uiope .irraiif^ec^yrMMijiy to rl:e iafiT I^istrdintions of A’.*^‘iitory 
on the contniciit. 'JV) whieli .ir^^ded, die iihaI of Aueiciit (ieo- 

jjnphy, accojopuiit’d by i*rjelica^drcvtions idai^Jj^^^^rains constiuclinpi 
IMaps on the most approveil projeetii^v^; aiiilbe->*i*ji} view ofTm? Altitudi'S of 
tile Principal Moi!utain«, evc., ini’-'riid Ito. •'•Mu ■" half bound. 

OLiVEir; comk; s()Ngh; nloi&ry uif iiu. 

inonr, Kccciitvirity, and Oil'piudity in >00^, wliielj f^e nreseiil^Hay has pfu-" 
»luceti; witli V'iym tte and i'loiUe.p'eev*, iii;;iM*<'d on wootrky 'riiov'-'ov/fnnn 
dcsiiiiis by (!< itiJoi ’-j; Sivni J'<-ihon niiprovad^ in om* n-Mt Pocket \'o- 
luiJie^ d’’. dd. hw.nd,s • 

A IITSTOIJICAE AVrOV^VV (d lllS AlAJKSTV^S VISIT 

to SCO'i'l. WU. Ne.v aii<i In.jo'ovi.-d Pd'tio'u with to n* iarjje ,mtl 
eloiiiit PI;,t;s and tv.o Pirn^; cd. hoard'.. 

N. ?i. The .'.ojiv m.iy .ibo he b.nl io Pi'M**, m oii^;*niilfy i>oh]isiK\t» piir? Hs. 

•iCwed. 

Pine MiijM .-.ions ol ilu pi iicv, |u.nU*n «pi and It^oatifully 

roloured, may he Jiad separ.iuJy, p'ler 

WIiNTER EVh'NING '^JWLl'lS; (ullocted miioiiri- the (It>U,:i'^ers 

'.1 • • 

in the Souiii of Szetland; b/d-oi!-.*- Itoci., Atul.-n-of (b*. {./ui'ens VVaki;®* 
eve. i^.c.; Skvo.\j> Fin uos ; 'J vol.-; I ^mo I is. board.. ^ 

The MOUNTAIN jjARl); t-ni/nfuiur of L';;OU‘l'.rv Hallnds and 

Talc's; by,L\,ni,.s I/rx.e.; lit ji^;iyrd, a Ahojon' ol the Authors 

Lite, written l)y hiioMir'; 'rimit) iluiTioN', en'.illy iu)j'‘0’/ed ; (cuist^lfr^in7 
lOs. <»d. boarfl.s. 

A VIEW of the IWST nrul PRKSEN'r i^lAT]f. of thoJSLi>J5 

offSAAIAI(b\^—Its Aeriouilun\ (’ennncrce, luslitutions, Sieeel .'socuHyt &:e. * 
and the Moral a/id l^liy.sieal Comliiion of the >Lue PopuUdou;—'i’o which .m* 
added, THOUGHTS en the in?)st sale .ijid praetjcable nyms of ‘liJl fnuher 
iinproviiip; the condition ol the Slaves, and instriictin;; tin lU princi[iW-: of 

Christiiinity, as i)re]^!!Mtory to a p;i\!duiil extiuction of Slavery :\y >i'i lwajlt, 
(bite of J.nnak’a G h,'o. Ins. (id.iio.nd:.. # 

The REVKRIl'.S of a IIKCI.IISK ; nr, SKETfaUVS of (’h.uac- 

levs, Parties, Events, Opi'oic'ns, tSuC. ; by .an fra: ai. 1 \lif. va\ ; 

j)ust 8\yj Hi), (Jib bo.U'd.s, 

A GK.VjMMAllof.INiaNITE EON’MS; or, rh.' 

Elenieijis of Ancient* Philofophy and A]}tlinlo;!y . hy^VjMJW iinw[5.o*v; 
post h^'o, .>s. bo.trd.s. 


tftilVER \c BOYD'S ELEGANT POdKET EDITIONS Of 

• CLASSICAl^ AUTHORS, , ' 

BeautifliU^ pHntedi afui^evihdlishcd with Engravings the Jirst ArtisiSi 

original IJesignSf by Corbouldy Uwins^ 

The WORKS of HENRY jMACKENZIE? Eaq. with a Critical 

Dissertation on the Tolesof the j^thor; by John Galt^ Esq.; £8.($iL boards. 

This is a remarkably cheap and i^egant reprint, of the works of a favourite au. 
thori enriched with an able Critical DisVertation« by a genlAenidh who justly apprej^tcs 
their merits.*’—** Mr Galt, in his Wisgertation, after notieing, in general term^ the 
productions^of this author, gives a l^ief but well-written critique on eefth tale.”— 
hii&rary Ckroniclx:, 

Many other of th^most rcputaftc periodical publications of the day have be¬ 
stowed unqualified approbation on this edition of Ma^£en7.ifll ‘ * * 



PAUL anVviItGjNlA, from ihe French of St Pierre; and 
ELIZABETO?»^i!^fi^''j't^!»cb l^jidanie Cottin; New Translations; 
with*Prcfatory ^ by John M^i)iAeMii>, Author of the life of William 

-^owper, &». &c.^; 3s. boards. ^ 

** This new tran&lstlbn or the two most beautiful and interesting tales in the French kn- 
gua^, is executed in a stylo of elegance, sweetness, and simplicity of diedon, that renders it 
a Viduable addition to the Ubraiy of the man of taste, and the lover of whatever is pathetic in> 
story or 'sentimental in feeling. From the translator’s prefatory observations, he would 
seem to possess a soul as ductile and Buccepdblc o( all the finer impulses of oui nature, as 
St Pietic himself.”—Eurt^an Magazine, 

See also La Belle Assemblee, Literary Chronicle, &c. 

LETTERS of JUNIUS; with Preliminary Dissertations and 

copious Notes, by Atticus Skcundus ; 6s. boards. 

In this new edition of the Letters of Junius, the Publishers have had in view, 
not only to free these beautiful specimens of English composition from every obscurity 
whbrh the passing nature of the events discussed in them may have occasioned, but to 
gender the work, as il now appears, au interesting illustration of an important portion 
of British Hislo|jy. * * 

With this view, the Letters have been introduced by the following Preliminary Dls. 
sertationaA general View of the Political History of Britain, from the accession of 
George Hi. to the Publication of the^^etters of Junius—General Review of the Let- 
the Style of Junius—On the Temper in which the Letters are written—On 
the Political Principles maintained in the Letters—and on the Controversy respecting 
AbdrAuthor. 

B^rdcB these Di8sei\atloDS, ^ich seemed necessary for enabling the reader t%enter 
with advantage on the perusal of the Letters, copious Notes have^een appended to 
the text; so that, it is presumed, there is no allu^on in the course of the work, either 
to persons or to historical transactions,^ explanation;of which will noP be found in 
the*proper place^ 

Notwitbstai^uig the various khapes ',«i which Junius’Mtas appeared, few of bis 
editort-have done more than present him as be^resented himself, until Atticus Se. 
eundua has ventAred to give a series of Preliminary Dissertations, written with great 
acuteness anc^A^rimination i—he has also enriched bis work with Notes, well calcu* 
lated to free these Letters from every obscurity which the passing nature of the events 
discussed in them may have created.”—Ltteraf^i Chronide* 

^ See also New Monthly Magazine, dtc. Ac. 

A FATHER’S.:GIFT to his CHILDREN * being a Shbrt View 

of thd EVIDENCES S the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, adapted to the under- 
gtandings of Y^ung Persons, and presented to bis own Family; by a Layman ; 
Foow^u Edition ; Ss. fid. boards. 



on 


Men* 


LORD CHESTERFIlSLDfS ADVICE to hk Sorf 

rfid Manners; in which the Priuciples of Politeness, and the Aft of acquiring 
a knowledge of the World, are laid 4own in an easM and familiar manner; 
y, 6dk boards. , • * ^ ' 

Th6 FORCE of TRUTH, Authentic Narrative; by the Rev. 

Thomas Scott, Bectifr of Ashton Sandfoid, Bucks; Is. boards* 

The LOTTERY TICKET; or, tliAEvils of Gaining. An Ame¬ 
rican Tale. A new Edition, greatly improJkl; Is. boards. 

ESSAYS on VAAjCUS SUBJEg {['S; principally designed for 
Young ladies, by Hannah More ; witlfa Memoir of tl^ Author boards. 

SACRED DRAMAS, chiefly for Young Persons. 

The Subjects taken from tin Bible. By )1an\ah More ; with a Memoir of 
the Aifthbr; 2s. boardl. I . _ V . • 

The SEARCH after M^PPINESS, A Pastoral Drama^^and 

other Poems, by Hannah Mor^ 2s. boards. * 

POEMS, by William Cowp^ of the Iq(j|?^OTple^ Esq., to 
which is prefixed, a Memoir of thAAuthor; al;^ Critia il K^mirks on his 
Poems, written expressly for this Kjftion, ; Tiiiui) 

Edition, revised and extended i 

The SEASONS; with a Poem|to f e Meljorv of Sir IsAJCt' 

Newton ; by James Thomson ; to which is prefixed an Account of his Life 
and Writings, by Dr Samuel Johnson ; 2s. boards. ^ 

The POEMS of OSSIAN, translated by James Macpiik^rson, 
Esq.; with the Translator’s Dissertations on the Era and Poems of Ossian ; 
Dr Blair’s (Critical Dissertation; and an Inquiry into the Genuineness of tliesc 
Poems, written expresslij for this edition, by the Rev. Alex. Stewart; 5s. boards. 
A new portable Edition has appeared of the Poems of Ossian, translated by Mac- 
pherson ; subjoined to which is an excellent Dissertation by the Rev. Alex, Stewart^ 
which must satisfy the most incredulous sceptic that these subJimo Poems are reall|r 
the production of the Son of Fingal.”'—.AfontAty Afagame. 


fTrahelltir^ iHapd, , 

Oliver & Boyd’s NEW TRAVELLING MAP of SCOT- 

LAND, carefully corrected to tlie present thne, and beautifully engravcil and 
coloured; in a Case, or neatly half-bound, forming a small Pocket Voluitfe^W.^ 
This Map is constructed on an improved plan, with the distances on the great 
roods, by which any place or route may be traced with case by the traveller, eithd^w. 
a carriage or on horseback, without the inconvcniencewco which' he must subifRi by 
unfolding Ma^is on Abe ordinary construction. 

Oliver &, Boyd’s NEW*TRAV;ELLING MAP of ENG. 

LAND and WALES, carefully corrected to the present timoj^nd exhibiting 
the different Counties Towns, Villages, Stages, Principal an^ Proas Roods, 
Hills, Riversf Canals, &c.—coiistnicted and drawn with the greatest cuiy, by 
John Bell, Land-Surveyor; in case, 7s. 6d.; on rollers, 9s. • 

PRINCIPAL ROADS through SCOTLAND, fr^ EDIN. 

BURGH, GLASGOW, &c.; including the usual Tourd by the Forts along 
the Caledonian Canal, and to Loch Katrine; great Roads to London. Also, the 
Population according to the Parliamentary Returns of 18U and 1921; extent 
in Squait Miles of the different Counties; number of Atres cultivated and 
uncuitivat^; chronology; heights of Uie most remilfkable Mountairik, &c.: 
to which is prefixed, a TravclUng Map bf Scotland. Saco^ Edition^ Lm« 
provedi Is. fid. 



^Kirrltc; 0tT ^Vurstiirtt* 


, ENeusii. 

ThcMOTHER’SrnlMER; or‘first Book for Children; fcon- 

taiiiing the First rriiiciples of English licarning^ in a series of Easy Lessons^ 
Talcs, and Fables. To which added, a Selection of Trayers, (Traces, and 
Hymns, calculated to convey to/youthful minds the elements of useful know* 
ledge; by A. Aiinox. This lihh work contains 72 pa^^cs lettvr-pressy and is 
iUmtrated 52 hcauiijul wood-ihts; price only • s 

__ li_ 


BY G, FULTON AND G. KxNIGIIT, 

. ^'^chers of Enf;luh^ ^ - 

1. A PRIMER; ,or. First LessoiMr*Tor Childfcn; Stereotype 

Edition ; sewed. 

2. A SPE^ING-BOOK; with Heading 

Lessons, WProse aniv^rse; Tenth litereotype Edition; 12mo, Is. Gd, bound, 

3. The the ENGLISH LANGITAGE Sim. 

piffled i unfolding^4*4: mef'od of Yeadhing it which has beeft long succcss- 
^ fully praftised in School <^'Fui roN & Knight ; 12mo, Is. Gd. boards. 

*,* Since from public profcsbional duty» Mr Fulton has devoted ma»y of 

,Jiis leisure hours to the impruvement of Ids different publications, of which large im¬ 
pressions have been lately printed. Besides their general circulation in schools, they 
are found by Foreigners to be the most simple and easy Guides to the pronunciation 
of the Knglish Language. In schools rondutted on the plan of Dr By>l), they will be 
remarkably useful, as the pronunciation of each word is pointed out by a nutation so 
simple, that even the youngest monitors may instruct their pupiU with as much uc- 
curacy as the Teacher himself. 


BY THE REV. A. MYLNE, D. D., 

f 

• Minister of Dollar^ Ifonoran/ Memt/cr of the Roijal Physical Society^ and Fdloxo 

of the Society of Sculihh Aaliq^ailes* 

1. The FlllST BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 2d. 

% A SPELLING-BOOKi upon a New Plan, for the Use of 

-^TSCtiOoIs; Sixth Edition, in 2 parts ; Is. Gd. each, bound. 

8. An EPITOME of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, witli a Variety 

"^^otExcrciscs, for 4he use ^ Schools; Eighth Edition ; 18mo, Is. Gd. bound. 

4 OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY,, for the Osc of 
Schools; Seventh Edition ; 12nio, 29. fd. bound. 

Sk EXERGISES on the HISTORY of ENGLANTD; contain¬ 
ing a rcgul£ Series of Questions on all the iiuporta«t Facta of the History ; 
TttiRD Edition ; 12mo, 2s.^d. bound. • * 

6. EXER^JISES on the HISTORIES of GREECE and ROME; 

containiilg n regular Series of Questions on all the important Facts of both 
Histories; Fourth Edition; 12mo, 2s. Gd. bound. 

7. An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on xlSTRONOMY; or, 

an Easy Introd^tion to a Knowledge of the Heav&s; intendaUfor the Use 
of those who are note much conversant in Hathematicol Studiee; with Four 
Maps of the Constellatiotis, and a delate of the Fibres illustrative of the Work, 
Second EdA'ion, corrected and improved ; Rvo, !>5. boards. 







BY 01^1VEI^& BOYD, KDIXM^KTh^ 

Aru INtAoDUCTION’ to \]:()LIiECTIONS for Schools; or, 

an Attempt to supply Proper I.essons to succeed the ordinary Spilling-Books ; 
-wifli Exercises in Spelling, by Hobart SixMesov, Autl)^r of " The History of 
Sjotlafid,” &c. &c.; Fourth EuiVion ; l2mo, I#, fid. bound. 

This work is intended as the first step after die Spelling-Book, and is cajculatcd to pre- 
nare the scholar for worljs of » higher class, and at llie same time to pertect him in what he 
has already learned. The selection of Kessons, an<i lie I':xfin of SpeUing, are made with 
the discrimination of an experienced tutor.”— Liu raX Chronidv. ^ 

Ifi" THOMAS ^VING, 

Ttm'hcr of Khx'Jilwu and Edlnhnr^rh. 


r 

Jhl 

l1 ^ 


hno. 


• * In the volume now otfered to thel^ice of Teachers, die Kxtracls, both in Prose and 
Poetry arc simple and beautiful, and tcr.dernc.‘| T^rity of sentiment. 

They likewise possess the recommendation oT^ovelty, a^^tlio A*r pf^rt ofjj^i have never 
appeared in anj^thcr compilation. 


aTipearvii iii wvuv. « - , „ « 

—■ Thc-«nlffp?leP has so arranged the hcfisoii<l that th^uyl ^^rcccJ^radually from 

such as arc easy tp diose which arc more dijicul. JT 

Particular care has been taken not to bWelllthc vtvfmc wiiV^any matter Ipatrdocs nQt 

strictlv belone to sucli an elementary work. I I 


strictly belong to sucli an elementary wu.n. - « * • , 

^b lists of words for Spelling arc inserted, as the piiqiosc is better served by the younger 
classes being exercised on a few lincb in each lesson. Neither has the Author included in htf 
work the principles of English Grammar, and other matter, often supcradded to eucU publi¬ 
cations - as he IS of opinion tliat they arc premature while a child is learning to read, and 
that httle instruction can be deri veil‘from tksem at this early stage of the pupil’s progress. 

2 PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION; containing numerous Rules, 

Observations, and Exercises, on Pronunciation, Pauses, Inflections, Accent, 
and Emphasis; also copious Extracts in Prose and Poetry; calculated to assist 
the Teacher, and to improve tlie Pupil in Heading and Hecitation; SjiVEXTH 
Eiution improved; li^mo, 4s. Od. bound. 

* * To remove every difficulty to the attainment of an accurate and elegant pronunciation 
and*delivery of the English Language, was tlie principal design of this volume. Its,8uc«fa8 
has far sur^sed the most sanguine expectations; while the numerous classes instructed , 
from it, in many of the most ns^ectuble serfinaries in tlic kingdom, bear lynple testimony 

By atS'ing to the directions given for Teaching the Principles and i.essons, the labour 
of both Teacher and Scholar may be very much dimihished. 

Both teachers and students of English Elocution will find Mr Ewing’s perfoitmaintj * 
serviceable; since his rules arc in general very good, and his extracts form an agreeable and 

judicious selection.*’—A/ottMA/ Jitview, 

3. RHETORICAL EXERCISES; beu^ a Sequel to dhe 
nplcsufEloctttid 7 t,sini\ intended for Pupils who have made considerable pro¬ 
gress in Heading and Hecitation# ISino, 4s. fid. bound.. 

4. A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 6^Schools ai»d 

Private Students, on a new and easy Plan; in which the Europ^n Boundaries 

At .f _ nv'. • «Ai_ _ __ J.a. if- .. 


Diems \o ue »uiveu uy -— - , 

lamo, without maps, 4s.fid bound; or with nine maps, -drawn and engraved 

for the work, Os. fid. 

« We think the plan of Mr Ewing’s Geography is judicious; and the infonflation which, 
with much ffidustry, he has collected in his Notes, cannot fail to b^wtremely useful, both 
in fixing the names of places more deeply on the pupils’ memoiyf and in storing their minds 
with useful knowledge ; while, by directing their attention t^die proper objects of curiosity, 
it lays a broad foundation for their future improvement. The account or* the Solar System, 
givm in the Introduction, is correct and perspicuous, and is well clucid^teddiy the%ccompa- 



revolutions of tKe planets yet, without soojp knowledge of these, Geography caoi 
perly undetstoocL We ki|ow, too, that mwy w^o undertake to teach Geography, 


Li 






amunt of it given by Mr Ewing cannot fail to be*extremely acceptable.—.Tn reniove every 
difficulty out of the way of teadiers who may not have had miach e^yierience, Mr Ewing h^ 
aketchea out a method of instruction, wncli, being varied of course according to circumatimees, 
vm be found of considerable advanta^ Wc approve highly of the plan of having a Voca- 
biAty at the end of the work, compUending such names as are liable to be emneously 
pronounced, divided and accented aoA'ding to the usual nodebf pronunciatioij.”.^/hi»l^ 
teoodV Edinburgh Magazine* 


comparauvcly useless froob the ne^w arrangements that bve been made, pursuanito the de¬ 
cisions of the Congress of VienyAnd the Treaty of Parif It i#on this accounl, particularly 
that we can recommend Mr Ewing's book to the flM^phical Gtudent. He first gives Uie 
Historical Geography of the Countries, and subsedfently the Politiuvh Civil, and Natural 
Geography. Und^(| 2 ^hronol(^ical Article, W^ave a general account of the various Po¬ 
pulation of every wuntfyw^ed to the most jfeote antiquity, and brought down to the 
present timeJ^aPo theio pAR)|lar8 Ure added^ Series of usefiil Problems on the Terrestrial 


f^.ch names of places of whiVtiyhftaOr ^o 
itAaccording to the most usual mode'oTpr 


« “ Amohjibthe Works we have on tKj subject of Geography, printed cither in Europe 
or America, we have»mePwith nonc,%otnpiising so nearly what we have considered an.us^ 
fill compendium oTGeopaphy for all ngeo, as that of Mr Thomas Ewing of Edinbuiglu 
We w^e so impressed with the value of this excellent work, that, after peruisil, we concluded 
to add at to the number of our School Class Books. In conformity to what we have already 
premised, we do not offer this work to the world, in the common acceptation of a book for 
Schools; we present It also as it is, a work calcuTatcd for every age of man ; an epitome or 
Get^raphy^ and Chronology^ arraagc<l in a perspicuous manner, well calculated to 

impress upon the memory the facts and events it records.*’—ATcw JKbr4: ^Icadcrnickin, 

5* EWING’S NEW GENEltAL ATLAS, containing distinct 

Map of all the principal States and Kingdoms throughout the World, in which 
the European Boundaries, as settled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress of 
Vienna, are accurately delineated; engraved in the best style, and printed on 
dinejroyal drawing paper, 4>to, 16s. half-bound; coloured outlines, 18s. or fbll 
, coloured, 21s. “ , 

*•* The unqualified approbation with which*a discerning public has rewarded the labori¬ 
ous and intelligent research of the Author, gives increased confidence to the Publisliers in 
recommending this work as a valuable source of information, whether referred to for die 
illustradon of classical authors, gcnerafhiatory, or the great events of latter dmes. Its elo- 
' <jlnce,*lhey trust, is equalled by its actmr^; nor will it be found inferior, in real utility, to 
works of a much more expensive description. 

This Atlas has been drawn and engraved for tfie Author’s System of Geography, by tho 
t^t^ineq^ artists; knd as thvname of every nlace, mountain, river, lake, bay, cm, &c., 
menttoqed in the Geography, is to be found in the Ados, the labour t^th of the te^er and 
ppil ia very much diminish^. 

Any piBon, who haa diese two publiontions, may^soon acquire a competent knowledge of 
Geography, thou^i he may prerioucly have pud litde attention to the study of that sdenc^ 
We can ve» oonfidenUy recommend Mr Ewing’s Atlas as by far the most elegant and 
accurate which we have seen on a Bi||pilar wale, pne decided advantage it possesses over all 
otherAdasscs naw in use—the advantage of having the Boundaries of die Euro^n Territory 
aoeurately definlued, m settled by the Treaty of Paris and the Congress of Vienna.”—BAldk* 
mood't £diub9^ 


I, as setth 


LESSONS in READING and SPEAKING; being an Improve- 
luent of acott’s I«s8ons in Elocution; by William Scott, the Oi^nai Com¬ 
pilers; Fourteenth Stereotyp Edition, fine pp^; 12mo, 3s. bound. 

, p* In the cQurw of the numetoua edition! of this highly popuJar Work, rince its first 





necessuy* Aa this had always bsen oi^ of Mr Scoct^s tavourite works, b^l>e8towed <»% 
un^mmtHi attention, and scenicd to take peculiar pleasure in the superintendence of this 
edmop, which may be regarded as tlie last public etiort of his long and valuable life: He 
corrp^ted the press; introduced saveral u^fulObservations on ^nglish Pronunciation and 
Di^verya; insetted a variety of bcautiAil fiifwiin Prose iwd Verse, from the most eminent 
Wntersr and made some imporuini amaidmcnts oirthe Grammatical Part of tlie Appendix- 
In this improved state, tlic Publibliers have, at a vert' considerable expense, stereotyped 
the whole book ; whiclf has \his peculiar advantage attending it, that no new typograph^l 
errors can p^ibly occur in any future impressions; and impressions they have resolved 
farther to distinguish above others, by printing tlumi on a fine yellow wove paper^ 

SEI^CT PASSAGESVfrom .be ^(iBLE; arranged under dis. 

tinSSUcads, for themsu ol Schools ap%'^‘*Fatnilies; by Alexan^'a Adam, 
Tcach^ Edinburgh ; 4-s. 6d. boun^^or in boardif, 4s. 

• Our readers may safely comnit this publication \ ^ the hands of their friendr. We 
have read it with great pleasure oiAselves, and sMuld ^ happy jf our limita allowed us to 
expatiaUwt )gngth on its eweeUeny:; and we are fully c^f,n;nt'tbut its tendency is to pro¬ 
mote pure and undciilcd rcligion.'V^CVtrM/WK Gmrfyn* \ 

*«* See also New Kvangelical Murine, Kuropean Magasinc, Gentleman's Magazine, 
Christian Monkor, &c. Ac. , 


~ OLIVKH & HOYD’S NE\V aIiD EWTION^.--^ 

1 . A CATECHISM of GEOCyiAilllY; <j)mnrising llie most 

rtcent Discoveries, and arranged agretvd)jU to tlie late Distribiltions of Territory 
on the Continent; to which is prefixed,^ brief Abstract oi* the Princ^doo^' 
Physical and Mathematical Geography; ISmo, frontispiece, !)d. sewed * 

2. A CATECHISM of the HISTOIIY of ^INGLANl); from 

the earliest period to the present time; to which is prefixed, a concise Outline 
of its Geography; cinbeJiished wilh neat Portraits of the Monarchs; IHmo, 
9d. sewed. 


3. A CATECHISM of the HISTOIIY of SCOTLAND, from 

the earliest period to the present time; to which is pretixed, a concise Outline 
*of its Geography; embellished wilh neat Portraits of the Aloiiarchs; IBmo, 
9d. sewed. , • • 

4. A CATECHISM .of DR^^WING and PERSPECTIVE;* 

comjirehcnding the leading Facts and Principles of* the Art; ISiuo, frontispiece, 
9d. sewed._ 

An Abridgment of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the In. 

vasion of Julius Cajsar to the Death of George II."; by Dr GoLoSAvirH. ^With 
a CAnTINUAXION to the commencement of the Hcign of GcorgefWr to 
which are subjoined copious Exejciscs; hy^the Kcv. At-ax. Stewart, Author 
of an improwod edition of Cornelius Ne^s, a Dissertation Genuineness 

of Ossian’s Poems, &r. &c.; Third Edition; in one thick voijinu laino, Ss. 
bound ; containing 60$ pages letter-press, and exliibiting a grJiter extent of 
Information than any similar worJ^now in cirSilation. 

It was the Publishers* good fortune to have the Continuation, wl^h brings down 
the narrative to the end of thr reign of our late sovereign, written by S gentleiJ.m, whose own 
performance evinces his ability to estimate, if not to emulate, the exacllcncics of his prede¬ 
cessor* To this Edition xee do not svntph! to ascribe a decree of tnerit whinfi entitles it to its 
proud position. It is evidcsitly the result of eiibnsive reading and careful iView 

Edinburgh R^new, % 0 

Dr Goldsmith's History of England is allowed, as far as it gQ<^, toV the best itxusc for 
schools. The Continuation of it, by Mr Stewart, p) the preset time, is accurately and im- 
pardally written; and the value of the work, as it now stands, is greatly isi^easod for all the 
purposes of education, by the copious Tables of E.xercises, in the form of queslioruL on the 
events of cAch reign, which he has added at the end of tlie volume.*’^ Maga-dinc, 



S4ie HIS'toRY of SCOTLAND, iirotn*thc earliest period to the 
Visit of his Majesty, in to the Scottish Capital; with Questions for c|;a- 
inination at the end of eaeli section, fjr the use of Schools and private Students; 
by Uobeut Simpson? ituthor of an^-.uo^luction to Collections for ^cliools, 
and Editor of iinprovcil editions of Goldsmith's fJistories of England, Grelte, 
and Rome; TiiiiiXJiENTn Eoition, enlarged and CTcatlv improved; l'2mo, 
3s. 6d. bound. 

Dr GOLDSMITH’S Abridgment of the HISTORY of ENG¬ 
LAND, from the Invasion of Judus Casar to Deat^i of George II.; with 
a Continu*ition till the end of 18^, and Qiiesti msFor ex.unination at t^end 
of each faction, for the use of Sbwols and of t?nvat6' StiideJits; 

Simpson, Author ^f the Histw of Scotland, i&c. &c.; Si-VENriiEnmoN, 
revised and greatly'improved3s. tid. bc^nd. * 

Dr GOLDSMITHS ^idgmciit of thc|HISa.'ORY o^RDME; 

with Questions for examii^tion at the end of eun section, for the use of Scliook 
ant\^private Students; by Kobeut Simpson, ^tfaor of the History of Scotland, 
&c. &c.; Sixth Fjjition, carefully revi^l and corrected; to which are adilod, 
IiitroducU^ clraptek'^nJloman AntiqiijRlfcs, containing an Account of the Ori¬ 
gin, Progrt^ InslJtiitK^j, Miinners, twstoms, Government, Laws, and Mili¬ 
tary and Nwtfil A9is|l54f the lloinan^ lanio, 3s. Gd bound. __ 

DrGGLDSMITH’J^HifeTOinr^of GREECE Abridged, for 

%e use o^^^chooIs, with quest^is fow examination at the end of each section , 
by Robekt Siiv-wiojf, Author of th/^IIistory of Scotland; Second E7>iTq)N, 
carefully revised and corrected ; tc^Vhich arc added, Introductory chajiters ou 
thtfejeography, Manners and Customs, Religious Institutions, and Military 
and Naval Aftkirs of the Greeks, and a Vocabulary of accented proper names; 
12mo, 3s. Cd. hound.^ • 

** 3'hc first of these volumes (for they are distinct and unconnected) that claims our atten¬ 
tion, is the History of Greece, abridged by Goldsmith; but with the addition of an able In¬ 
troduction, descriptive of the geography of Greece, the military character, religious and poli¬ 
tical institutions, manners, customs, &e., of the Greeks. This Introduction, tliougli written 
in a style which a soliool-boy may understand, contains so comprehensive a view of the sub¬ 
ject, cloUicd in such good language, that the matured student, or even tlie reader whose stu¬ 
dies have long since terminated, may read it to advantage. 

ipiic principal feature in the * History of Rome' is one which belongs to tlie whole of Mr 
Simpson s histories,^that of having Kxercises or Questions on each section ; and these are so 
arranged, that the master, on reading the qucstiiyt, sees the reference to that part of each chap¬ 
ter whicli contaiRs the answer. 

The * History of England,' abridged by Goldsmidi, needs not our praise; and it is no 
small compliment to Mr Simpson to tliat liis Continuation of it is wortliy of the original. 
*-j:Thc * History of Scotland' is the most complete work of its size and price we have seen. 

It contains a corrected view of the history of that country, the early period of which is so fer¬ 
tile in events of interest, traced with accuracy and impartiality from the earliest period uvtlic 
prvecnj^ time, including, even an^ccount ot his Majesty's visit to Scotland. Gonsidcrablc 
painy^ave been taken with this volume to avoid every thing of party feeling. ^ 

To) te' master who wishes his pupils to be readily acquainted with w^iat all should know, 
and tC' uie parent who is cnxious that children ^huuld learn history through an honest 
and impartial medhpi^ vc recommend Simpson's Editions of the Histories o^Grcece, Home, 
England, and Si^md."— Chronicle, 

J ilatttr. 

RUDDIMAN’S. LATIN RUDIMENTS, carefully revised; 

with an Appendix, containing an original View of the Moods and Tenses of 
the Lati^ Verb, ami of the Subjunctive and OptaUve Moods of the Greek 
Verb; byDrHv^TER; Third Edition ; ISrao, if. 6d. bound. > 

RUDDIMAN’S ITA^IN GRAMMAR, conccted by Dr Hun- 
TEA; 13mo, lb. bound. 


• JIY C/LIVEIl & BOYD, EDlNBUllOli. * J9 

* • •• 

S.i^LUST ; ooprected by Dr HrxTKit; ISmo, Is. (id*bound. 

VIIKtIJj ; wtb Critical Annjj^tions ; by Dt Hunteu ; Thibd 

liD, Tit)N ; 18 ino, 3 s. fed. bound.* • 

HOltACE, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory; by Dr Hun- 

TEii: Tiirnu EdtI-to^^: IHnio, Ss. fid. bound. 

CESAR’S COMMENTARIES; corrcaed by Dr Hunteb ; 

l* 2 ino, 3 s. fid. bound. 

ThoMRST FIVE BO?WfS cf LILY’S HISTORY, with Eng- 

lishni^js. Criticalandil'lxpkliatory, on tb ^various Headings; byRrHuNTaa; 
l 52 ino, 5 !? boiuitl.* / 0 

The FIJIST FIVE ljf)OKS of LIVY’S HISTORY of the 

SECt^ND I’lJNIC VJ[AK (Book 21 —aif); >^'^h Nafes, Critical and Expla- 
natory; flV Dr Hunter; Third Edition ; l‘*'no, 4s. fid- bound. 

An Abridgment of ROMAN ANTI^ITIES, FROPER 
NAMES, and GEOGUAPHY; ta which ore annexed, a icw Gramiftatical 
Ob^ervatiousj for the Use of Schools; by R. Mundell, A^I. illustrated by 
Plates; one volume I 2 mo, 3 s. fid. biHsnd. f ^ • —j# 

.C^Iil^LSMUS NEPOS, wr.l) ^^arginal Note ;\i.ntenaed to explain 



ion of yic Metboff of reckomng 
Nates by Calends, NoncSi, and Ides Vocabulary, cunflmiing all the words 
that occur in the work, with their varies significations, and an accuralejE^ 
fercnce to the passages in which any peculiarity of translation is rffiuireo ; 
and an Index of Proper Names, calculated to throw much light on the text, 
by the Historical, Geographical, afld Mythological Information which it con¬ 
tains; by the Jlcv. Alex. Stf.wari, Author of “A History of the Ucigii 
of George III., being a Continuation to Dr Goldsmith's History of England;" 
“ A Dissertation ou the Genuineness of Ossiaifs Poems,” &c. &c.; Eourtu 


Edition ; in one thick volume, ISmo, 3s. bound. 

*• An enlarged cdiiion of Cornelius Nepos, by the Ucv. Alex. Stewart, merits, on 
several accounts, auECiDED vuefeuenck o\cr any former one. It contains marginal notes, 
explaining any dilHculties of plirabcology ivlncb may occur, and aho the marks of Uie long 
and bhurt syllables placed over most of tlic words. At ibc conclusion of the liveif is ffiaced* 
a Chroitolo^hal Tabk Evenki, and the mode of computing time by Olympiads, togethar 
with a complete lloman (/alendar.”— Afti^aziur, • 

• Besides tile Lives of eminent Commanders by Cornelius Nepos, with notes, this lltlfe 
volume contains a chronology, calendar, vocabu]|ry, and index of nonacs—The text is 
throughout accented, to denote the quantity of syllables, and the work is, on tjie who]e»« 
wortiiy of general encouragement.”—A^cw Aloniftly Atugar.'mf^ 

Mr Stewards is a neat and useful edition, and we have particularly to rommmd 
the index of proper names, which is rendered more usc&l by the,geographical, historjual, 
and lithological information which it contains.”— GentmnmC& Alngaziut. « *,m 

** What has ultrc "ted our attention, and deserved our praise, in this neat little pi^^Jation, 
is the plan on which it is constructed. ^ Marginal notes arc uddej to the text, admii^uy cal¬ 
culated to help tlie tyro to the full understandin/^ of his task; and.a^'hronologicm Table 
completes this portion of useful information. There are also an Index oi^roper Kames^and 
instructive Tables, which explain and apply the Roman method of rec^ning by Calen^, 
Nones, and Ides; but the great and petiiliar recomnvndation to us is on^of a epical kind, 
namely, the printing AT the accents very accurately over the text.—We have only to repeat 
our perfect approbation of this edition, for its ample intelligence, corrcctinss, and form.”— 
Literary Gazette, * ' 

SELECTA LATINE, ex Historicis, PhiJosopltis et Criticis; qiiU 

bus accedunt Notic, et Index, Historicus et Gcograpbicus; by James Gray, 
ITincipjil of the BelfdW Academy, late one of the Tcach^of thetligh School, 
Edinburgh; Second Edition ; 12mo, .5s. bound. » ^ 

*,* The object of tliis volume is, to provide fbritheadvanqpd forms of our Grammar Schools 
a more extensive, and, at the same time, a more select course of pnfte reading than has 
hitherto been accessible to them. Models in every species of prose writing have been extract¬ 
ed from Cosor, Sallust, Livy, Tacitus^ Ticcro, and Quinctilian, calfAlated alikAo form the 
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taste of the young Student, ami to train his mind to just modes of thinking atvl manly |irin- 
ciples. With the view of facilitating his progress without ^relaxing his diligence, expligtatory 
Notes and a general Indcxftof Biography. (^gpigC^hy, and Antiquities, have l^cn added to 
die work. ® ♦ 

“ We consider this to be a most useful and valuable compilation, and have no hesitation 
in recommending it very highly to Teachers .”—aftd Utaiuhcal Magusine, 

SALLUST; a new and greatly-improved edition, for the use of 

Schools, by John Dymock, Glasgow ; 18mo, ^ 6d. Ipund. 

• • In forming the text, the Editor h4 consulted the jAtestand best editions of tha^uthor, 


page are kub va.vli.iw.|wi. vuc auiiMittt. X iiv iniiex is very 

complete, and will be found to conrfn mffire minute information on Itoman Antiquities, than 
is supplied by tlie treatises WittejAolely for the purpose of illtfttrating that 4ubfert. The 
Critical Remarks on the Style o/Sallust will be of considerable usr in directing the attention 
of the reader to the charactenstic peculiarities of that eminent histoii-m. These improve- 
ments^it is presumed, will render this the most qpmplete school edition of Sallust ever offer- 



.^nnia Dyn^k, is a small Stereotype edition of this eorly- 
A an admirabl^Man, and exccllentlv udapteiUbr^instructioii. 
a^k is formed to attracf^d^atify the curiojjlty of the youngest learners, as wcllliff to jri^ise 
tyroi'CUftSe advanced. Mr I^inoc^^, by hM publications, proving himhulja gicat friend to 
th?*ising genaation; and they wclfl|lcserv|| the popularity and public f.ivour they have 

received.”—* jr 

To the oti.^cthf Sallust is added a ^ cry copious hisiorical and geographical h?iVx, 
to. the extent of 150 pages, containing an ^count of every individual or [dace mentioned in 
the\ra& The index is itself very valuable, and may be referred lo with advantage, not 
only by students, but those of mature age, whose classical recollections are somewhat rusty.” 
^Lilcrary Chronicle. ^ _ • ^ 

IQtrttirnariro'. 

The TYRO’S DICTIONARY, Latin aiui English, t-onipivliemL 

ing the more usual rriniitives of the liatiii Tongue, digested aiphubetii dly, in 
the order of the Parts of Speech ; to wliich are subjoined (at the bottom of each 
page). Lists or Catalogues of their Derivatives and (’onipounds- ^ Designed as 
ah cssy and speedy method of introducing Youth to a general acquaintance 
• with the Structure ol‘ the Language, uirJ preparing them for the use of a larger 
. Dictionary/’by John Mair, A. M. ; Tp^nth Edition, improved; li^ino, »is. 
bound, 

.AINSWORTH’S ENGLISH and LATIN and LATIN and 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY; to which is added, an Index of Proper Names, 
abridged for the use of Schools, by Thomas Morkli,, D. D. ; New Stereotype 
”H?dition, carefully revised ^id corrected from the best authorities, by Jamks 
Ll!. D. ; 8vo, 15s. bound. 


^T1 


ISrirmanoTitp. 

INTRODU^/nON to PENM-YNS^IIIP, or.^irst Book for Cl»il. 

dreft ; byJ.-W jsir; Od. sewed. ^ 

If simplici^at all tends to Improvement, this Introduction claims no small share 
of praise. The fii si principles of Writing arc therein explained and exemplified with 
the utmost plainness.^ Teachers, as well as pupils, will tind in this Introduction 
many useful hints, which, if duly attended to, nm&t very much conduce to their 
iinprovcmcntpin Penmanship.” ^ 

FINLAY’S CO^V.LINES, or SLIPS, Round and Small Hand, 

3 Sorts, each (id. sewed. . r 

hankine;^round '^FXT specimens of writing, 

0d> sewed. [ c e 
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’ ,«y OkIVEHi& BOYD, EDINBU'lUi*. • 

R4NKL\E'S SMALL HaVjD SPECIMENS of t/ritING, 

6 d«sewcd« ^ • 

BUTTER WORTH’S COP’^I^IWES, or*SLfpS, 

kinds, 3.5 Sorts, each (Id. sewed, 

BUTTER'lVORTrfs YOUNG WRITER'S INSTRUCTOR; 

containiiif^ liis Method of Teacliin^j, by which one half of the paper is suved, 
and the Pupil f^reatljt beneftted ; with a variety of Specimens, calculated to in* 
spire^true taste for useful «d elef»:int Writing; 4to, 7s. Cd. done up in a 
neat ph5itcd cover. •I • 

BUTTERWlufTH’S IfEW UNIVERSAL ^ENMAN; dis- 

playing, in a variety of Klegaiit Speciinensf the Beauties of Plaiinmd Ornament¬ 
al Wrftiii§; folio, Is. sewed. ^ • % 

BUTTERWORTH’S USEFUL Aft I I'H ME TIC AL 

TABLK.S, on a ito sheet, '■^d. - * • 

lUlTTERWOllTirS YOUNG AIMTIIMKTJCIAN’S IN- 

RUCTOB; combining accurate.Writing,fcomfft FigtireajNlfii^ judicious 
rangci/fPivt; desigiud for the Use o\ Schools and ) rivt^e Families : 4to,.5s. 


i(in, theye Works^f Mr Biifilr- 
ninnshi|i^ X decided preference is 


done uj) in .i neat printed cover 
%• For beauty of design, and correctncsI<»f c\ 


worth are sidmned by every competent Jud 
ao 


ofP 
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'-^Ihiin'ily given to them by the most Teacbers in tric"TTnited Kingdom. 

They are the productions of an indcfatigable^enius in his profession, excrmojijjiidb 
impioved by the experience of above forty years—The demand fitr them r^tinuing 
to increase, the Publishers have spared no expense in bringing them out in the supe¬ 
rior style ill ^\hich they now appcaix * • 


STvttftttrrtfr airir Matfttmnticfi* 


A concise System of TRAC-TICAL ARITHMETIC, adapted to 

the Use ofi. JSchooIs ; containing tlu? Fundamental Rules, and their application 
to the purposes of Mercantile Calculations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; 
the Powers and Roots cfl* Nuinhi'i#!, Progressions, To which is uddccT, 
the Alensuration of Artificers* Work, &c.; by A. Melrose, late Teacher ill 
"Fldinburgh ; revised, corrected, and greatly enlarged, and better adapted to mo¬ 
dern Practice, Sy A. Ingram, Mathg:n!n;ieiiin, Leith; Fourth FipniONj 
improved, iKrno, 2s. bound. 

The Publishers again submit this Work to public notice, not merely as an Intro¬ 
duction containing thu inobt simple and useful Prirt fples of Aiilhmctic, thgugh^flB 
priafc'tlnd size may seuiu to promise nothing higluT, hnt as u conipietc Ticati.^ ^coui- 
prfihcndiiig every filing necessuiy for enabling the Pupil to Itecome master o 9 ms va¬ 
luable Scicnc^. The various Kuics*nrc so anranged ns lu r^llect light on cac!*^othcr, 
without the necessity of a scp.irale and fuller ex]>lanntion. new and easy me¬ 

thods of calculation are ioiruduecd, not to be found in any other work^; and the unfire- 
cedented number and val^'ty of Ques^ons bubjoii^d to each branch^vill all'ord a sin¬ 
gular facility to thu 'fieacher in conducting bis Scholars, and to the Pupils thcAisclves 
in understanding and applying the Uule 4 S. \ 

Every attention has been ^laid to the accuracy and neatness of the Woik ; and the 
Publishers confidently hope, that it will be found possessed oP every quality requisite 
in a Text Book. 


A CONCISE SYSrPEM of MENSURATIO^f ; adal>tcd to the 

Use of Schools; containing Algebra, with Fluxions; .Prsdical Geometry, Tri¬ 
gonometry, Mensuration of Superficies a ad Solids, Land-Surveying, Gauging, 
&c.; together with a large Appendix, coniatning the DeiVu^nslrations of the 
Rules in the Work, and proper Tables; by Ai.exander lNcaAM,^qi]icnia- 

Im 1 ^ 
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tician, Leith* Author of “ f Icmetite of Eudid/* an improved editimi of Mel¬ 
rose's Arithmetic/' &c. &c.; ISmo.^s. 6d. bou^d. ' ^ 

** Mr Ingram is the autlAr of fj^vcral Works of considerable merit* He dob- 

sesses a happy talent of rendering abstruse subjects intelligible^ and by thus smoothing*Che 
hills of Bci&ce« enabling students to puss dowh ihem, not only with rapidity, but with ease. 
The present work on Mensuration, wl'ich embraces also Algebra^nd Fluxions^is an excellent 
elementary treatise, which cannot be too strongly recommended .”—LUcrary Cftronicle. 

A Coficisc System of Mensuration^ ada/ded to i/ie Use of Schools^ by iMr Alexander In¬ 
gram of Lci^, is entitled to favourable mention. It^bjaces^c theory and practit'c in 
such a manner, that they may be taught either separa]lly or conjointly; and tl^ several 
rules arc exj^j^ed in language remarkifbly clear and intUUgibl^ and illustrated bj^ery ap- 
‘ propriatc examples, so tli^t the volume pre^nts, in a vcrl small compass, a codiplcte system 

of the science/'ATfl^ariHC. | - 

•• The characteV of the whole work is tUht of clearness, and as it contains a compilation of 
the elcmdbts of so many ustful and connected sciences, it is better as a School^o^ than so 
many separate introductiofls uptpi each science, provided at least that the scholar is intended 
for a profession which requiresaOeometry, 'rrigonometry, Algebra, and Logarithms, to be foU 
loved Mensuration, Surveying, Gauging, aiyl Measuring the Work of Artificers.**-. 
European 

** Our read{WSj|D^aip, atJn loss, when they have pernsed the above title, to con¬ 

jecture whyl^ffihor has ch^cn to call hisj^rk “ A Concise System of Mensuration,*’ 
sin^ it would have been more appropriately denominated A Concise Confee of l^raettfunl 
Mafkem^^iics^ whicliaits contejts wdSd very ftll Jiavc borne out. We h^ve formerly bad 
ocoHion to noti^ Mr Ingram^ KlenMts of Uucliu, which wc have always considered os one 
ofl^ best of our Eng^sh^anslationsBf thaJwork; and we are glad to be able to say, in 
the present uiBtan 0 C,»«nat tne author has by mo means given us reason to think more li^'ily 
o f^his tal ents for condsc and accurate illwrations.—The autlinr has found tlie means of 
compffiA^', in a small compass, much that is Useful and Valuable to t^e Practical Mathema¬ 
tician.”— Review, 

Upon the whole, we consider this book todi)c, in point of practical utility, unrivalled, 
and earnestly recommend iPio the notice of our numerous readers as the Httc»t work wc have 
‘ftecn for being put into the hands of students in Mensuration.**—Afcc/wiaicV Magazine. 


* * 

'5SAL\I and HYMN TUNES, sj^Iccted fyoin the most approved 

^ Composers, a4apted to the various Metres now in use, and arranged for Four 
Voices, with an Organ or Piano-Forte Accompaniment; to which is prefixed, s 
dear and easy Method of initiatvig the Scliolar in the Rudiments of Music; 
• by RifflERT Gale, Teacher of Music; Thiiid Ejjition ; 3s. sewed. * 

From the variety, extent, and cheapness of this Collection—from the long experience ^d 
es^^lished reputation of the Compiler, both as a vocal performer and as a teaclier of music— 
and front the approbation already ftstowed on it by many eminent professional gentlemen, 
to wh^Krevisal the manuscript was submitted, the Publishers flatter {liemselvcs tli^Hhis 
Fsalmot^will prove equally useful and interesting to the Admirers of Snered Music. 

PEATTIE’S selection ‘of PSATLM and HYMN TUNES, 

adapted to tU« various Metres used in the principal Churches, Chapels, and 
Dissenting Congregations, in Scotland, tjj wliich is ];/^efixcd, a Compendious 
Introduction, with some useful Scales and Examples, calculated to promote the 
improvementlof Sacred Music. In three parts; arranged for the Voice and 
Piano-Forte ; Sixth Eniriox; 2s, 6 d. sewed ; or tvith Supplement, 3s. 6 d. 

The IMPROVE^.PRECEPTOR for the German Flute, wherein 

the Art of Playing that Instrument is rendered easy to every capacity, and the 
first Kudiiuents of Music clearly explained ; with the'most .approvtd method 
of fingering the Cofiinnn and Keyed Flutes. To which are adifed. Forty Popu¬ 
lar Airs in the Progressive^Keys, calculated to enable the learner to acquire a 
thorough knowlldgc of the Gffman Flute; by II. P. M'Leou, Professor of 
Mus^ ir< Ediifbu^h ; 2 s. fid. sewed. 
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i d^fesant tor t^rritoiti#* 

EI^'j^lENTS of MOAALJKxY^^ for the of Young Persons; 
which is prefixed, An AnnuEss to Parents* from theGcrtnaiiof the Rev. 
C. S. Sai.zmann* a i^cw and improved Edition, witli seven Plates, from de* 
signs by^uRouij); 5s. boards. 

This neat v^hlme will^ nu doubt, form a uscfiii 4»|ipcndagc to the library of (he city mer« 
chant and (he couniry gentieiiian, who, independent o'* the vicissiiudca of tratlc, and living 
on the fruits of their iiultlbtry# ciV bring before ihc view of their families such examples of 
Christi-n Morality as are detailed V tl work iieforc us.—To young Afastera and Misses it 
will be a ui^pC acccptiible pflsent,m'ell calculated lo^nfuse a love for the wise 'v^d g(K>d« und 
^to create dctcbtation tor the viciols and depmiffd. Nay, tlte inteiiiicdiute lirdcsin the chain * 
of nuirai condtict arc well cxccutffi; and young ladies and gcntl^en, t^ho arc about to be 
released from tlie leading-strings of parents and j^iartlians, will find many useful jj^j^munitiona 
in tlic Klcmftts of Mo^ah^^."— CUii^thn Jircordt'r* ^ 

FANNY FAIKFIEU), THE FAllin^n's HAUHTITEIl; 

ft Juvenile I'ale, by A Eanv ; b(|mtifully piiutcd iit one volume ISinfo, and 
enibellMu'd uith a KroiUispu’co, (fesigiiL'd by|tJu'iN.s, and e^raved by 
PciuiM, 5s. boards. , ^ 

LiyPTEltS from a LADY toherNIEf’E; containing Praclical 
Hints, inlquled to direct the Fo^iafe ^liiid Lf the pursuit •f* attaiiim^nts^on* 
ducive to virtue and Iiappincps ; witha Kro^mspicce, designcii UwiNs;ffnul 
engraved by HoRSjtintoif; Second IwTTioN ; Ibrnoi^s.^boards- * 

lie anonymous writer of from \ ftodi/ to hr Aicct’, is'flflJtc justly entitled to 

the praise of tlie judieinus critic, and tlie thanksDf her own sex, than many otherMKhfkiMKW^ 
^ been eager to avow their rl.uni to their productions. The style is easy and ef^nt; the 
maxims incubated arc those of sound prudence and sincere virtue; and to any femScs enter¬ 
ing into life, the perusal of this little*voliJmc will be attended uith manifold advantages, in 
strengthening the intellectual powers, and indicating the most Hlgiblc path to the attainment 
of traiKjuillity of mind and true happiness.'*— Mont/ittj 

”•* Sec also l.acUes* Montl||y Mineuni and i‘uropean Magazine. 

PICTURESQUE TRAVELS in ASIA, AFRICA, AMERL 

(^A, &c.; containing a description of tlic different CountricR, their Tnhabito'nto, 
Dress, Manners, and Customs ; with a variety of interesting Anecdotes; enN ■ 
bellislicd •with Twenty-four Kmblem.'itical Engravings on Wood ;^Se$ond 
E mnoN ; 2 vois lynio, os. half-bound. ^ • 

“ Wiiilc wc devote prompt and marked attention to tliosc bulky andofxpensivc volumes 
travel^., wliicli, however valuable, are far beyond the read) of many readers, wc tliink it ah ' 
act of duty to our jigtenilc friends to recommend to,their particular notice two interesting lit- 
tl*voUimcs, which, though in the form of schoyl-books and published at a very sgiall prict^ 
contain some very pleasing and instructive sketches, both narrative and descriptive. The 
anecdotes arc well selcctcil and interesting, and tlie twenty-four wood cuts, with which the 
work is embellished, arc mucli superior to those wc generally find in l^oks devoteil to 
yoi^”—iJfcrary C/(?wiic/f- -- • 

liie HISTORY^ of the BIBLE; being a Narrative of the^Vinci- 
pal EvenU recorded in the 01d%nd New<l'estaments ;*by a I.earni:d i\vine ; 
embellished with numerous Engravings on Wood; 2 vols iBtSp, 5s. half-bo^nd. 

The VACATIO>>; or, Trutli and Falseliood; a Tq(e fur Youth T" 

with Engraving%on XVood; IHino, 2s. fid. Half-bound. ^ # 

EARLY GENIUS,,exemplified in the Juvenile Pursuits of emi¬ 

nent Foreigners;^fine Cuts, IRino, 2s. Od. half-bound. ^ • 

ANGELINA; or. Conversations of a Little Gifl with her Doll; in¬ 
terspersed with inter^ting Stories, and embellished with EngraTi|gs on Wood ; 
ISmo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. ^ 

ARTIFICIANA; or, a Key to*the *Trrfides; embellished with 
thirty-six beautiful Wood Cuts, descriptiveeach Profc»^on ; Second Edi- 
lu»n, revised and improved; I6nio, ;;s. halt-bound. 
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, ' bookJ^ published by Oliver * bo%d. * 

m'NTBR*JECVENING ENTERt1iN‘4hENTS ; co^ainiiuf a 
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variety of pleasiujj^Tricka and humonus Deceptwns; by Jasfbr WisedAn 
S econd fidition; l Hiib, half-bqMnd. '• • 

EITTLE COLIJER th^ BLACR ifOREST ; or, the Ma¬ 
gical Mirror, a Moral Tale; tov^ch is added, the UNTCAvaIVKORPHAN - 
Plates, ISmo, 2s. half-bound. - * z 

LITTLE DESERTER; or, Holiday Sports; fifteen beautiful 
Plates; Iflmo, Ss. half-bound; or, with CoIoujm Plates, 3s. half-bound. 

JUVENlfcE GAMES of ifhe POUR BEASOJJS; wUh sixteen 

* beautiftil X3ut|, rerj^enting the different Amtisements; Second Editiox* 
ISmp, halfrbound. ^ 

The iiKtJQJpENTS of CHILDHOOD, narrated in'shia't Stories, 
palliated ip deter'Vouth from mischievous acti ns; twenty-nine beautiful 
CutsIStno, Sa/half-bound. ^ 

The HISTQJ^Y of ^ENGLAND,* from the Invasion of Julius 
CiBsar tim'.j ab -idged for^the Use of Children, by Alexander 

IJpwEn^. Author of the Life of Dr Beattie, Luther, &c.; Vignette, Froiitis- 
taecc, and Portraits-; 18ino, ][r. 6d. half-bound. 

Tp HISTOrV k SCO'j?LA?SD, from the earliest perio?No llie 

present timl^ ahridgf i for the Use oPChildren, by Alexander Bower ; Vig¬ 
nette, FrontSpil'ce, and Portraits ; Is. 6d. half-bound. 

IIjSTORY of IRELAND, from the earliest ^period to they 
present time; abridged for the Use of Children, by Alexander Bower; 
Frontispiece and Viev^s ; 16tno, Is. tid. l^alf-^bound. 

JUVENILE INCIDENTS; or, the Studies and Amusements of 
a Day; nineteen beautiful Wood Cuts; hixno. Is. 6d. half-bound. 

HISTORY of LITTLE LYDIA^ SOMERVILLE; caleulatetl 

the Instruction and Entertainment of Juvenile Minds; sixteen beautiful 
Wood Cuts; ISmo, Is. Cd. half-bound. 


.PARENTAL INSTRUCTOR; or, a Parents Prcsk;nt to liis 
(*Children; containing seventeen Stories for the [nstructiou of Youth, and 
. eighteen beaifliful Wood Cuts; 18mo, Is. 6d. half-bound. ' 

STORIES WORTH TEL^NG; or, Mental Food for Young 
Rcadiprs; thirteen beautiful Wood (^uts ; IBino, Is. 6d. hafi-bound. :i 

A MIRROR for YOUTH; or. Moral Engravings and Delinea¬ 
tions; calculate for the Im 2 >rovcmcnt of Children; sij^eti Wood Cuts; is. 

bo^rd^* .. * * ‘ * 

JUV^^NIl.E.PASTIME; or, a New Year’s Gift from Manlm’a; 

eight large Wood Cuts, Is. boards •• « ^ 

MAMMA’S GIPT ; containing the Stories of the Little Liar, the 
" DiBobe<lient Girl, the White Goat, the Mountain Shepherd and his Son, ^c. 
withj^Wood Chts, la. boards. ^ ^ 

The EDINBURGH PICTURE MUSEUM ;* consisting of a 

great variety of beautiful Wood Cuts, is. boards, cohimon paper, 6d. sewed. 

A NEW HlERdGLYPHIC BIBLE; with above four hundred 
Wood Cut^; fine paper, Is. boards; common paper, 6d., sewed. 

Tiie FAiiftiLy- ‘Fireside ; or. Amusing Instruction; with 
Woodtuts,' Is..boards. (, 

The CHILDJb MANUAL of DEVOTION; by A LADY;*to 

•^hifch a*»e added/>DR Watts’ Prayers ami Graces, with Wood Cuts, 6d. 

•ft* An Extensive Assortmenf'if JUVENILS'^BOOKS ©f every description, and 
* / at various prices. 
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